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The  direct  object  of  a  Student  at  Cambridge  is 
to  obtain  one  of  the  degrees  which  are  conferred  by 
that   University,  in  the  faculties  of  Arts,   Law, 
Medicine,  Divinity  \  and  Music.     The  first  degree 
which   is    conferred  in  these  faculties  is  that  of 
Bachelor,  and  the  vast  majority  of  Students  become 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  pLt     C 
is  the  object  of  this  introductory  article  to  describe 
in  outline  the  course  of  a  Student  before  he  takes 
his  degree;   in  technical  language,  of  an  Under- 
graduate ;    and  in  such  a  manner  and  with  such 
careful   explanation  as  to  make,  if  possible,  the 
whole  subject  clear  even  to  persons  who  have  no 
previous  acquaintance  whatever  either  with  this  or 
any  other  University."^ 

In  order  to  obtain  the  Bachelor's  degree  it  is 

^  The  degrees  in  Surgery  and  Divinity  being  only  granted 
to  persons  who  have  already  graduated,  i.e.  taken  a  degree 
in  Arts,  it  wiU  not  be  necessary  to  allade  again  to  these 
in  this  Introduction.  It  is  proposed  to  institute  a  degree 
•of  Bachelor  of  Surgery,  but  the  arrangements  for  it  are  not 
yet  completed. 

s.  a.    I.  o    I  /s  >*    ff-  ^ 
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2  IFTRODUCTIOK 

indispensably  necessary,  (1)  to  reside  for  a  certain 
period  in  Cambridge,  (2)  to  become  a  member  of 
the  University  by  being  admitted  either  as  a 
member  of  a  College,  or  as  a  Non-Collegiate 
Student,  (3)  to  pass  certain  examinations. 

The  period  of  residence  is  measured  by  terms, 
i.e.,  the  divisions  of  the  year  during  which  the 
business  of  the  University  is  carried  on.  These 
are  three  in  each  year,  the  Michaelmas  or  October 
Term,  beginning  on  the  Ist  of  October  and  ending 
on  the  16th  of  December,  the  Lent  Term,  beginning 
on  the  13th  of  January  and  ending  on  the  Friday 
before  Palm  Sunday,  the  Easter  or  May  Term,  be- 
ginning on  the  Friday  after  Easter  Day  and  ending 
on  the  Friday  after  Commencement-Day,  which  is 
the  last  Tuesday  but  one  in  June. 

Statutes  now  under  consideration  give  the  Uni- 
versity power,  within  certain  limits,  to  fix  the 
beginning  and  end  of  each  of  the  three  Terms  in 
the  year  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  24th  of 
June;  the  three  always  to  include  227  days  at 
least,  and  the  days  from  Good  Friday  to  the 
Monday  after  Easter  Day,  inclusive,  to  be  always 
in  vacation. 

As  the  period  of  residence  may  commence  in 
any  of  the  three  terms,  it  will  be  desirable  to  point 
out  at  which  time  residence  may,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  most  conveniently  commenced.  And  for 
the  purpose  of  a  general  rule,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  ^consider  the  case  of  Students  in  Arts,  since 
these  form  the  great  majority. 
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These  Students  are  to  be  distiDguished  as  either 
Candidates  for  Honours,  or  Poll  men,  that  is.  Can- 
didates for  the  ordinary  B.  A.  degree  without  special 
honour  or  distinction. 

The  period  of  residence  required  in  Arts  is 
nine  terma  Thus  a  person  entering  in  January- 
may  become  eligible  for  his  degree  in  the  De- 
cember of  the  next  but  one  succeeding  year ;  he 
who  enters  after  Easter,  in  the  March  of  the  third 
year  after ;  he  who  enters  in  October,  in  the  June 
of  the  third  year  after.  But  the  three  terms  of  the 
year  do  not  all  offer  the  same  opportunities  of  under- 
going the  prescribed  examinations.  The  final  ex- 
aminations for  the  ordinary  B.A.  degree  occur  only 
twice  a  year,  and  a  Poll  man  who  enters  in  the 
Easter  Term  must  wait  an  additional  term  before  ho 
can  be  examined  for  his  degree.  For  a  Poll  man 
who  wishes  his  University  course  to  be  as  short  as 
possible,  the  choice  is  thus  limited  to  January  and 
October;  and  it  is  plain  that  he  who  enters  in 
October  has  the  shorter  coiirse,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Long  Vacation,  as  it  is  called,  that  is 
the  time  during  which  lectures  are  suspended 
between  June  and  October,  enters  only  twice, 
and  not  three  times,  into  his  course.  This  then 
is  a  practical  reason  for  entering  in  October  for 
all  such  as  wish  to  arrive  as  soon  as  possible  at 
their  goal,  that  is,  for  all  who  believe  themselves 
able  to  master  in  this  time  the  subjects  in  which 
they  are  to  be  examined,  and  who  aim  at  nothing 
beyond  the   Ordinary  Degree,  i.e.,  the  degree   of 
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4  INTRODUCTION. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  simply,  without  special  distinction. 
And  the  course  of  Eicaminations  for  this  Ordinary 
Degree  is  in  truth  not   so   difficult   but  that  any 
person  of  common  abilities,  and  common  preliminary 
training,  with   tolerable   industry  while   at   Cam- 
bridge, may  reckon  with  certainty  upon  passing  it. 
But  for  those  who  wish  to  win  their  degree  with 
honour  and  distinction,  which  is  the  best  time  to 
enter  ?     Such  persons  may  desire  their  time  of -pro- 
bation to  be  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  that  their 
attainments  may  be  the  greatest  possible.     Now 
to  Candidates  for  Honours  in  any  Tripos  a  limiting 
period  is  fixed,  in  order  to  equalize  the  competition. 
The  Honour  Examinations  are  held  only  once  a 
year.    The  Examinations  for  the  Mathematical,  the 
Classical,  the  Natural  Sciences,  the  Moral  Sciences, 
the  Law  and  the  Historical  Triposes  occur  (mainly, 
at  least)  in  June,  and  to  be  examined  then  in  one 
of  these,  and  gain  a  degree  as  well  as  Honours 
by  it,  a  student  must  have  entered  on  his  eighth 
term  at  least,  having  previously  kept  seven  terms, 
and   nine  complete  terms,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
Mathematical   Tripos,   more   than  nine,  must  not 
have   passed  since  his  first  term.     The  examina- 
tions for  the  Theological,  the   Semitic  Languages 
and  the   Indian  Languages  Triposes  are  held  in 
January  and  February,  and  it  is  required  that  a 
Candidate  for  any  of  these  who  has  not  already 
obtained  Honours  in  some  Tripos  shall  have  entered 
on  his  ninth  term  at  least,  having  previously  kept 
eight  terms,  and  that  not  more  than  ten  terms  shall 
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have  passed  since  his  first  term.  The  student  may 
therefore  generally  secure  the  option  of  the  shortest 
or  the  longest  period  of  preparation  by  entering 
after  Easter.  But  College  arrangements  never 
encourage  this,  and  in  some  cases  they  do  not 
permit  it.  It  is  sometimes  not  inconvenient  to 
commence  residence  in  Januaiy.  The  most  con- 
venient and  usual  time  for  entering  the  Colleges  is 
October.  The  course  of  studies  prescribed  in  each 
College  begins  at  this  point ;  and  the  Examination 
held  in  each  College  on  the  eve  of  the  Long  Yaca- 
tion,  for  those  of  its  students  who  are  not  at  the 
time  undergoing  any  University  Examination, 
commonly  embraces  the  subjects  on  which  lectures 
have  been  delivered  from  the  October  previous. 
Other  considerations  make  it  undesirable  for  an 
average  student  to  commence  his  residence  in  the 
Easter  Term,  when  the  season  invites  to  an  antici- 
pation of  the  enjoyments  of  the  Long  Vacation, 
and  the  studies  which  go  forward  are  less  of 
the  steady  and  quiet  kind  by  which  solid  progress 
is  made,  than  of  the  violent  competitive  kind  by 
which  prizes  and  Scholarships  at  the  Colleges  are 
won.  It  is  not  convenient  that  a  young  student 
should  make  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  Uni- 
versity at  so  unsettled  a  time.  In  exceptional  cases 
these  considerations  are  of  less  importance.  Non- 
Collegiate  Students,  who  are  only  partially  affected 
by  College  arrangements,  may  enter  in  any  term, 
subject  to  the  above-mentioned  conditions  as  to  the 
times  at  which  the  University  examinations  occur. 
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But  even  these  students  may  in  their  first  year  at 
least  derive  more  assistance  from  the  College  lectures 
which  are  open  to  them,  if  they  have  entered  in 
October,  than  if  they  have  chosen  either  of  the 
other  terms  for  the  commencement  of  their  residence. 
A  person  is  not  said  to  be  resident  in  the  Uni- 
versity even  though  he  be  living  in  Cambridge,  un- 
less he  be  occupying  either  rooms  in  College  or  one 
of  the  lodging-houses  in  the  town  which  have  been 
licensed  to  receive  University  men,  or  be  living 
with  his  parents,  or,  under  special  circumstances 
approved  by  the  authorities  of  the  University,  with, 
other  friends  or  in  his  own  or  in  a  hired  house. 
To  avoid  ambiguity,  mention  may  be  made  thus 
early  of  Cavendish  College,  an  institution  recently- 
founded  and  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  students  somewhat  younger  than  or- 
dinary undergraduates  to  pass  through  the  Uni- 
veraity  course  and  obtain  the  University  degrees. 
Its  members  are  admitted  to  the  University  as 
Non-Collegiate  students,  and  their  residence  at 
the  College  specially  approved  in  each  case  by 
the  authorities  of  the  University.  Not  having 
the  position  and  privileges  of  an  incorporated 
College,  it  will  not  be  included  in  any  mention 
of  Colleges  in  the  rest  of  this  paper ;  and  it  will  be 
left  to  the  reader  to  distinguish  its  members  from 
ordinary  Non-Collegiate  students.  Once  resident, 
a  student  or  pupil,  that  is,  every  member  of  the 
University  under  the  degree  of  Master  in  some 
faculty,  cannot  go  out   of  residence  without   the 
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written  permission  or  exeat^  of  the  Tutor  of  his 
College,  or,  if  a  Non-CoUegiate  student,  of  the 
Censor.  Students  who  have  been  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct are  sometimes  sent  away  for  the  rest  of 
the  term.  As  it  is  the  indispensable  condition  of 
obtaining  a  degree  to  have  resided  nine  terms,  the 
efifect  of  this  punishment  may  be  to  prolong  by  a 
term  the  period  of  undergraduateship.  Residence 
for  two-thirds  of  the  term  is  accepted  by  the  Uni- 
versity as  residence  for  the  whole,  and  no  more 
than  this  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  Non-OoUegiate 
students,  but  the  Colleges  usually  require  residence 
for  a  much  larger  part  of  the  Lent  and  Michaelmas 
Terms,  except  for  some  lurgent  reason;  and  if  a 
statute  now  under  consideration  be  adopted,  three- 
fourths  will  be  substituted  for  two-thirds  as  the 
minimum  to  be  accepted  by  the  University. 

So  much  with  respect  to  residence.  We  now 
come  to  consider  the  student's  relation  to  his 
College  and  to  the  University,  or,  if  he  be  a  Non- 
Collegiate  student,  instead  of  his  relation  to  his 
College  we  have  to  consider  his  relation  to  the 
officers  of  the  Board  to  which  the  University  en- 
trusts the  supervision  of  such  students.  First,  th^n, 
as  to  the  College.  There  are  seventeen  Colleges  at 
Cambridge,  and  they  are  very  various  in  the  advan- 
tages which  they  offer  to  their  members.  The 
selection  of  one  College  rather  than  another,  or  of  a 
College  rather  than  the  position  of  a  Non-Collegiate 

^  This  role  is  often  relaxed  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  taken  their  first  degree. 
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student,  is  often  made  with  a  yiew  to  other  than 
,  purely  educational  advantages.  It  heing  assumed 
that  with  whatever  body  a  student  is  connected  he 
is  equally  likely  to  take  a  degree,  both  the  student 
and  his  parents  will  often  think  comparatively 
little  of  the  question,  whether  abler  teachers  are 
to  be  found  in  one  College  than  another.  The 
most  studious  think  of  the  prizes  offered  in  a 
College,  and  as  far  as  they  take  account  of  the 
better  or  worse  teaching  to  be  obtained,  they  regard 
it  chiefly  as  affecting  their  chance  of  gaining  high 
University  distinction;  the  less  studious  think  of 
little  beyond  the  opportunities  held  out  of  living 
agreeably  in  a  congenial  society. 

f^  The  incidental  advantages  of  life  at  the 
University  are  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  quite  equal  in  importance  to  the  intel- 
lectual cidture  or  the  information  to  be  secured 
there.  The  opportunity  of  mixing  with  a  consider- 
able society  of  young  men  of  easy  circumstances,  at 
an  age  when  intimacies  are  readily  formed,  in  a 
state  of  freedom  tempered  by  an  easy  and  well- 
imderstood  discipline,  and  by  an  obligation  to  do 
sopie  intellectual  work,  is  of  high  value  to  all  who 

3  come  to  the  University  prepared  to  use  it.^  The 
arrangements  of  a  College  are  particularly  favour- 
able to  close  intercourse  of  its  members  one  with 
another.  The  smaller  the  College  is,  the  more 
likely  is  it  that  all  its  members,  or  at  least  all  who 
are  of  the  same  standing,  will  be  acquainted  with  one 
another,  if  there  be  no  marked  disparity  of  previous 
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education  to  keep  them  apart.     The  diffident  will 
thus  find  themselves  introduced  into  a  society  ready- 
formed  for  them;  those  of  less  culture,  or  force  of 
mind   or   character,  will  benefit  by  the   superior 
average  of  their  neighbours;  at  any  given  time,  some- 
thing of  a  common  tone,  both  social  and  moral,  will 
prevail  in  the  whole  society  of  a  moderate-sized 
College ;  and  though  this  may  change,  rapidly,  it  con- 
cerns those  who  are  choosing  a  College  for  an  ave- 
rage student,  to  get  such  information  as  they  can  at 
the  time,  as  to  the  reputation  of  the  undergraduate 
society  of  each  College  that  is  in  question.     This  is 
not  less  important,  and  it  is  sometimes  less  easy, 
than  it  is  to  ascertain  what  reputation  the  Tutor 
has  for  stimulating  the  minds  or  guiding  the  conduct 
of  his  pupils.     A  person  of  greater  force  of  cha- 
racter may  be  more  independent  of  these  considera- 
tions.    If  his  choice  is  not  determined,  by  personal 
connexion  or  the  hope   of  prizes,  in  favour  of  a 
small  College,  such  a  student  may  prefer  one  of  the 
larger,  as  offering  either  greater  variety  of  com- 
panionship, or  a  greater  number  of  persons  whose 
tastes  and  circumstances  are  similar  to   his  own. 
Members  of  different  Colleges  meet  together  in 
associations  for  religious,  literary,  social  or  merely 
athletic  purposes;  ties  of  school  friendship,  of  home 
neighbourhood,  or  of  family  connexion,  frequently 
tmite  members  of  different  Colleges  or   different 
social  sets  in  the  University;  and  each  new  acquaint- 
ance may  in  its  turn  become  an  introduction  to 
others;  but  all   these  causes  together  do  less  to 
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mark  out  the  circle  of  acquaintance  of  any  one 
average  undergraduate  than  membership  of  one  and 
the  same  College.  But  if  it  is  important  to  consider 
what  the  society  is  into  which  a  freshman  is  to  be 
introduced,  it  must  also  be  considered  how  far  he  is 
himself  a  person  likely  to  make  what  is  good  in  the 
society  his  own,  and  to  withstand  any  temptation 
he  may  meet  in  it.  What  he  gets  from  the  society 
will  very  much  depend  on  what  he  brings  to  it. 

What  has  been  said  is  but  slightly  affected  by 
the  difference  between  living  within  the  walls  of  a 
College,  and  living  as  a  College  undergi*aduate  in 
licensed  lodgings.  The  interval  is  much  larger 
which  measures  the  difference  between  a  member 
of  a  College  and  an  ordinary  Non-Collegiate  student. 
The  latter  does  not  necessarily  come  into  any  close 
association  with  the  men  of  his  own  class.  He  has 
no  dinner  in  Hall,  no  compidsory  lectures,  no  rule  re- 
quiring attendance  at  daily  religious  worship,  to  con- 
nect him  with  all  other  Non-Collegiate  students  of 
the  same  standing.  If  he  chooses  to  restrict  his  inter- 
course with  them  to  the  narrowest  limits,  he  will 
sometimes  meet  them  at  the  rooms  or  house  of  the 
officer  who  has  the  charge  of  them,  at  University 
lectures  or  examinations,  and  possibly  at  College 
lectures,  but  hardly  elsewhere.  The  only  duty 
prescribed  to  Non-Collegiate  students,  as  distin- 
guished from  other  undergraduates,  is  to  call  on 
their  Censor  on  five  days  of  the  week  at  times 
indicated  by  him,  and  to  sign  their  names  in  a 
book  kept  for  the  purpose.     At  the  lectures  which 
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they  attend  in  Colleges  or  in  the  University,  they 
are  associated  with  members  of  Colleges.  They 
have  a  common  library  and  reading-room;  cricket 
and  football  clubs  have  been  for  some  time  in 
operation;  recently  a  lawn  tennis  club  lias  at- 
tracted a  large  number  of  members ;  other  volun- 
tary associations  may  spring  up  among  these 
students,  as  their  number  increases,  to  draw  more 
closely  together  as  members  of  one  body  those  that 
wish  to  be  thus  united.  At  present  the  Union 
Debating  Society,  the  Yolunteer  Corps,  the  Uni- 
versity Football  Club,  and  other  University  Associ- 
ations and  Clubs,  are  as  likely  to  bring  them  into 
contact  with  members  of  Colleges,  as  to  draw  them 
nearer  to  one  another.  The  wider  the  area  covered 
by  these  organizations,  the  less  likely  they  are 
to  affect  the  condition  of  an  otherwise  friendless  or 
diffident  student.  On  the  other  hand,  one  who  is 
desirous  of  society,  and  has  ordinary  social  power, 
need  not  long  be  at  a  loss  for  opportunities  of  making 
sufficient  acquaintance  to  render  his  Cambridge  life 
pleasant,  as  well  as  wholesome.  Hitherto  he  has 
been  assumed  to  be  of  the  usual  age  of  under- 
graduates, and  to  be  living  alone  in  lodgings.  If 
he  is  older  than  usual,  or  married,  or  living  with 
relations  in  the  town,  it  makes  comparatively  little 
difference  to  him,  whether  he  is  a  member  of  a 
College  or  not. 

The  student  who  has  selected  a  College  will  write 
to  the  Tutor  of  that  College;  one  who  wishes  to  be  a 
Non-Collegiate  student  will  write  to  the  Censor  of 
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Non-Collegiate  students.  The  names  of  these  officers 
•will  be  found  in  the  Cambridge  Calendar;  through 
them  most  of  the  business  of  the  student  -with  the 
College  or  the  Board  is  conducted;  to  the  College 
Tutor  or  the  Censor  the  applicant  for  admission, 
and  the  newly  arrived  student  or  'freshman/  should 
habitually  apply  for  direction.  At  most  of  the 
Colleges  the  candidate  for  admission  must  produce 
a  certificate*  signed  by  a  Cambridge  M.  A.,  attesting 
that  he  has  been  examined  by  him  and  found  to  be 
qualified,  and  he  must  at  the  same  time  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  Caution  Money,  (the  amount  of 
which  will  be  found  xmder  the  head  of  College 
Expenses,)  and  an  Entrance  Fee,  which  varies  in  the 
different  Colleges,  and  will  be  found  xmder  the 
head  of  each.  If  he  is  unprovided  with  a  certificate, 
he  may  be  examined  by  the  Tutor  himself,  or  by 
some  other  of  the  officers  of  the  College. 

At  some  Colleges  there  is  an  examination  held 
which  every  freshman  must  pass,  before  he  can  be 
matriculated;  the  subjects  of  this  examination  are 
given  in  the  Tutor's  circular  sent  to  applicants  for 

^  Form  of  Certificate  for  admission  at College. 

<«I  hereby  certify  to  the  Master  and  fellows  of 


College,  that  I  have  known  A.  B.  for  —  years,  and  have 

also  examined  him ;  and  that  I  believe  him  to  be,  both  as  to 

learning  and  moral  character,  a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  of 

College  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

(Signed)  ,  M.A. 

of College, 

Cambridge.** 
Bate. 
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admission.  At  Trinity  College,  in  filling  up  the 
vacancies,  the  priority  of  right  is  given  to  those  who 
acquit  themselves  with  credit  in  the  examination 
for  Scholarships;  for  the  remaining  places  there  is 
competitive  examination  in  March  or  April,  andj  if 
need  be,  a  supplementary  one  in  October.  The 
Tutors  receive  the  names  of  applicants  on  the 
understanding  that  they  will  present  themselves 
at  some  of  these  examinations;  the  purpose  of 
such  preliminary  examinations  is  to  exclude  candi- 
dates who  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  profit 
by  the  most  elementary  courses  of  lectures  delivered 
in  the  College.  If  the  candidate  be  approved  by  the 
College  Examiners,  or  his  certificate  be  satisfactory, 
lie  is  admitted,  and  his  name  is  placed  on  the 
boards  which  are  suspended  in  the  College  butteries. 

For  Non-Collegiate  students  there  is  generally 
no  preliminary  examination,  either  by  officers  of 
the  Board,  or  by  a  Cambridge  or  Oxford  M.  A. ;  but 
the  Board  requires  satisfactory  testimony  as  to  the 
character  of  the  applicant  and  his  fitness  to  become 
a  member  of  the  University.  A  sum  of  £3  Caution 
Money  is  required,  besides  an  Entrance  Fee  of  £2. 

A  minor  must  be  entered  by  authority  of  his 
guardian;  if  the  candidate  for  admission  have  at- 
tained his  majority  references  are  usually  expected. 

Being  thus  made  a  member  of  a  College,  or  a 
Non-Collegiate  student,  the  freshman  has  to  be  for- 
mally enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  University. 
This  enrolment,  which  is  called  Matriculation,  does 
not,  however,  take  place  immediately  on  commenc- 
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ing  residence,  but  on  the  day  after  the  division, 
that  is,  the  first  day  of  the  latter  half  of  the  term. 
The  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  Senate-House  in 
the  presence  of  the  Registrary,  who  receives  at  the 
time  from  the  Tutor  or  the  Censor  a  fee  for  each 
student.  This  fee  is  paid  by  a  member  of  a  College 
to  the  Tutor,  either  on  entrance  or  in  his  first  ac- 
count ;  by  a  Non-Collegiate  student  it  is  paid  to  the 
Censor  before  the  Matriculation. 

The  student's  first  business  on  arriving  at  Cam- 
bridge will  be  to  procure  himself  rooms,  if  this  has 
not  been  done  for  him  already.  The  Tutor  will 
inform  him  whether  any  sets  of  rooms  within  the 
College  itself  are  vacant,  and  if  not,  which  of  the 
licensed  houses  in  the  town  can  admit  him.  The 
Censor  in  like  manner  will  advise  the  Non-Collegiate 
student  as  to  the  choice  of  licensed  lodgings,  and 
in  special  cases  may  take  steps  to  procure  special 
licences.  In  no  case  should  the  student  engage 
lodgings  without  the  consent  of  the  Tutor  or  Censor. 
At  some  of  the  Colleges  room  is  made  within  the 
walls  for  the  freshmen  by  expelling  the  ques- 
tionists,  i.e.  undergraduates  of  the  fourth  year,  into 
lodgings;  but  in  the  majority  the  freshmen  are 
served  last  as  being  the  last  arrived,  and  in  many 
cases  have  to  wait  more  than  one  term  for  ad- 
mittance. Some  persons  prefer  lodgings  to  rooms 
in  College.  They  have  one  practical  advantage, 
viz.  that  in  them,  as  in  lodging-houses  anywhere 
else,  the  servant  can  be  summoned  at  any  time, 
whereas  in  College  rooms  there  are  no  bells,  and 
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Mathe- 
matics. 


Moral 
Science. 


Natural 
Science. 


Law. 


Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

« 

Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  and 
Experimental  Philosophy. 

Lowndean  Professor  of  Astronomy  and 
Geometry. 

Sadlerian  Professor  of  Pure  Mathe- 
matics. 

Professor  of  Moral  Theology  or  Casu- 
istry. 
Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Comparative 

Anatomy. 
Professor  of  Botany. 
Professor  of  Geology. 
Professor  of  Mineralogy. 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Jacksonian  Professor  of  Natural  and 

Experimental  Philosophy. 
Professor  of  Experimental  Physics. 
Professor  of  Mechanism. 

Regiiis  Professor  of  Laws. 

Downing    Professor  of   the   Laws   of 

England. 
Whewell    Professor    of    International 

Law. 


History.       Professor  of  Modem  History. 

'  Regius  Professor  of  Physic. 
^   Professor  of  Anatomy. 
^  Downing  Professor  of  Medicine, 
s.  G.      I.  2 


Medicine 
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'  Regius  Professor  of  Greek. 
Lan-         Professor  of  Latin, 
guages       Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

and      .   Professor  of  Sanskrit 
Litera-      Adam's  Professor  of  Arabia 
ture.         Lord  Almoner's  Professor  of  Arabic. 
Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon. 

Disney  Professor  of  Archfieology. 

Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art. 

Thus  a  large  number  of  subjects  is  constantly 
being  treated  by  University  Professors  \  The  num- 
ber of  Professors  has  been  considerably  increased 
of  late  years,  and  the  number  of  students  in  vo- 
luntary attendance  at  their  lectures  has  been  much 
more  than  proportionately  increased. 

2.  The  University  holds  examinations.  If 
the  student  undergoes  examinations  in  his  own 
College,  these  are  preparatory  and  subordinate  to 
those  to  which  he  will  be  subjected  by  the  Uni- 
versity. There  is  one  such  examination  which 
all  students  who  cannot  claim  the  exemptions  men- 
tioned below  must  pass  before  they  can  be  admitted 
to  a  degree.  This  is  the  Previous  Examination, 
better  known,  in  the  time-consecrated  colloquial 
language  of  the  University,  as  the  Little-Go. 

This  examination  may  be  described  first,  as  it 
affects  the  average  Poll  man,  secondly,  as  it  affects 
the  better  prepared  and  more  ambitious   student. 

^  The  Professor  of  Music  examines  only,  and  therefore 
is  not  mentioned  above  as  lecturing. 
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First,  then,  in  the  case  of  the  average  candidate 
for  a  degree  without  special  distLiictioQ :  it  is  held 
in  June  and  December  of  each  year,  and  at  each 
time  consists  of  two  parts.  The  First  Part  embraces 
one  Gospel  in  the  oiiginal  Greek,  one  of  the  Latin 
Classics  and  one  of  the  Greek  (for  example,  two 
books  of  Ovid's  Fasti  and  one  book  of  Herodotus), 
with  a  paper  of  questions  on  Latin  and  Greek  Gram- 
mar, principally  with  reference  to  the  set  subjects. 
In  the  Latin  subject  the  examination  is  conducted 
partly  vivd  voce,  partly  by  printed  papei-s ;  in  all 
other  subjects  of  this  examination,  and  in  the 
majority  of  the  examinations  necessary  for  a  degree 
in  Arts,  printed  questions  alone  are  used.  The 
Second  Part  embraces  Paley's  Evidences ;  Euclid, 
Books  L,  IL,  IIL,  Definitions  1—10  pf  Book  V., 
and  Props.  1 — 19  and  A  of  Book  VI. ;  Arithmetic 
and  Elementary  Algebra  (as  far  as  easy  Quadratic 
Equations  of  not  more  than  two  unknown  quantities, 
and  the  elementary  rules  of  Ratio,  Proportion  and 
Variation).  A  matriculated  student  in  his  first  or 
any  later  term  of  residence  may  present  himself  for 
either  part  separately,  or  for  both  parts  of  the  ex- 
amination, at  any  time  of  its  occurrence.  The  Q  ospel 
and  the  Classics  fixed  for  June  in  any  given  year 
are  also  subjects  of  the  foDowing  December  exami- 
nation. Though  either  part  may  be  passed  separately, 
both  are  required  to  be  passed  by  every  student 
before  he  can  present  himself  as  a  candidate  in 
any  of  the  more  advanced .  examinations  necessary 
for  a  degree.   Thus  a  Poll  man  who  has  commenced 
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residence  in  October  should  in  general  pass  both 
parts  in  his  first  year;  if  he  does  not  pass 
in  Jxine,  he  can  present  himself  for  examination 
in  the  same  subjects  the  following  December. 
If  he  then  fail,  he  can  go  in  again;  but  if 
his  failure  has  occurred  in  the  first  part,  or 
both  parts,  he  will  be  required  to  read  other 
classical  subjects  for  the  following  June.  At  each 
examination  in  each  part  a  fee  has  to  be  paid. 
The  University  imposes  no  penalty  0131  a  student 
who  delays  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate  in 
this  examination  beyond  the  proper  time ;  but  the 
College,  or  the  Non- Collegiate  Students'^  Board,  may 
refuse  to  retain  a  studeoivt  who  has  failed  to  pass 
the  examination  when,  in  <he  opinion  of  the  officers 
who  have  the  supervision  of  Mm,  he  ought  to  have 
done  so.  It  is  necessai^y  to  ots^rve  th^  every  per- 
son is  required  in  writing  las  answers  to  conform 
to  the  rules  of  En^ish  Gfrtimmar,  incltrding  Ortho- 
graphy; and  no  one  is  to  fee  approved  by  the  exami- 
ners who  has  failed  to  satisfy  thelh'  in  tli^it  respect. 
Secondly,  those  who  intend  to  graduate  with 
honours  in  any  Tripos  must  not  only  pass  both  the 
First  and  Second  Parts  of  the  examination,  already 
described,  but  they  must  also  satisfy  the  examiners 
in  Additional  Subjects,  viz.,  (1)  Algebra  (including 
easy  elementary  problems,  proofs  of  rules  in  Arith- 
metical and  Geometrical  Progression,  and  Loga- 
rithms), (2)  Elementary  Trigonometry,  and  (3) 
Elementary  Mechanics.  This  additional  examina- 
tion may  be  passed  either  at  the  same  time  with  the 
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ordinaiy  Previous  Examination  or  at  any  subsequent 
holding  of  the  Previous  Examination. 

The  Previous  Examination  being  intended  for 
all  students  alike,  and  being  placed  early  in  the 
course,  is  necossaiily  easy.  The  standard  is  low, 
and  will  be  so ;  but  even  advanced  students  must 
be  careful  to  observe  that  though  low,  the  standard 
must  be  reached  in  eadh  subject,  and  that  excellence 
in  one  will  not  be  allowed  to  compensate  for 
deficiency  in  another. 

The  certificate  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Schools  Examination  Board,  if  won  at  a  School,  and 
for  the  proper  subjects,  exempts  a  student  from 
either  part  of  the  Previous  Examination,  or  from 
that  in  the  Additional  Subjects;  and  the  same 
privileges  are  obtainable  by  means  of  the  Senior 
Local  and  Higher  Local  Examinations.  In  these 
ways  Students  who  are  sufficiently  well  prepared 
may  secure  exemption  from  the  whole  of  the  Pre- 
vious Examination  before  they  enter  the  University, 
and  may  thus  enjoy  three  years  of  uninterrupted 
study  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  wish  to  graduate 
with  honours.  Selected  Candidates  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  are  now  exempted  both  from  the  Pre- 
vious Examination  and  from  the  Examination  in  the 
Additional  Subjects.  Natives  of  India  may,  if  they 
prefer  it,  substitute  for  the  Greek  Subjects  one  or 
more  of  the  Sanskrit  or  Arabic  Classics  or  a  se- 
lected portion  of  such  Classic  or  Classics  equal  in 
amount  to  the  Greek  subjects,  and  for  the  questions 
in  Greek  Grammar  questions  in  Sanskrit  or  Arabic 
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Grammar,  with  reference  principally  to  tlie  set 
subjects  in  those  languages ^ 

The  course  of  examination  for  the  Medical 
Degree,  as  it  dijQfers  widely  from  the  others,  is  not 
treated  in  this  Introduction.  The  great  majority 
of  the  students  graduate  in  Arts,  and  about  half 
without  Honours. 

After  passing  the  Previous  Examination,  the 

candidates  for  Honours  and  the  candidates  for  the 

Ordiuary  Degree  have  a  different  course  before  them. 

The  former  class  if  they  seek  distinction  in  one 

Tripos  only  have  only  the  examinations  for  that 

Tripos  to  pass,  and  they  may  devote  the  whole 

remaining  time  exclusively  to  the  special  subjects 

which  they  find   themselves  best  able  to  master. 

They   may,   however,   and    not    unfrequently   do, 

endeavour  to  achieve  distinction  in  more  than  one 

of  these  subjects.     Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 

determine  to  try  for  the   Ordinary  Degree  must 

submit    to    two    more    examinations.      The    plan 

^  The  qnestion  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
whether  the  substitution  of  other  subjects  for  Greek  or 
Latin  shall  be  permitted  to  another  class  of  Students.  A 
Syndicate  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  has  recommended 
that  in  the  case  of  those  Candidates  for  Honours  who  do 
not  take  up  both  the  Classical  Languages,  French  and 
German  be  accepted  in  place  of  one  of  them,  and  suggested 
that  the  relaxation  might  be  effectually  limited  to  Candi- 
dates for  Honours  if,  while  the  substitution  was  allowed 
without  restriction  in  the  Previous  Examination,  both  the 
Classical  Languages  continued  to  be  obligatory  in  the 
General  Examination. 
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adopted  by  the  University  for  sucli  students  assumes 
that  in  most  cases  two  years  will  be  spent  by  them 
upon  the  studies  which  it  regards  as  essential  to 
general  education,  that  is,  Divinity,  Classics,  and 
Mathematics,  and  an  additional  year  upon  some 
special  pursuit.  During  the  second  year,  therefore, 
and  generally  at  the  end  of  it,  there  is  a  second 
examination,  known  as  the  General  Examination 
for  the  Ordinary  B.  A.  Degree,  after  the  passing  of 
which  the  student  is  intended  to  devote  his  un- 
divided attention  to  some  one  special  subject.  It 
is  held  near  the  end  of  May  and  near  the  end  of 
Ifovember  in  each  year.  The  subjects  are  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  original  Greek,  one  of  the 
Greek  Classics,  one  of  the  Latin  Classics,  Algebra 
(easy  equations  of  a  degree  not  higher  than  the 
second,  involving  not  more  than  two  unknown 
quantities,  proofs  of  rules  of  Arithmetical  and 
Geometrical  Progression,  and  easy  Elementary 
problems).  Elementary  Statics,  Elementary  Hy- 
drostatics and  Heat.  As  in  the  Previous  Ex- 
amination, students  ate  required  to  attain  a  certain 
standard  in  each  subject  separately.  Two  addi  fcional 
papers  are  set,  one  containing  passages  for  trans- 
lation into  Latin  Prose,  the  other  one  or  more 
subjects  for  an  English  Essay,  and  questions  on 
some  play  of  Shakespeare  or  some  portion  of  the 
works  of  Milton;  students  are  not  required  to 
do  these  papers,  but  by  doing  them  they  may  gain 
a  higher  place  in  the  list.  This  list  is  divided 
into  four  classes,  the  names  in   each   class  being 
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arranged  alphabetically.  A  student  who  fails  at 
one  such  examination  may  go  in  again  six  months 
later,  each  time  paying  a  small  fee.  After  passing 
the  General  Examination  at  the  end  of  his  second 
year,  the  student  has  a  year  to  devote  to  one  of  six 
specified  departments  of  study,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  must  present  himself  for  a  final  examina- 
tion, on  passing  which  he  becomes  entitled  to  his 
Degree.  These  six  departments  are  Theology, 
Moral  Science,  Law  and  History,  Natural  Science, 
Mechanism  or  Applied  Science,  and  Music ;  each  of 
these  examinations  except  the  last  commences  on 
the  Friday  next  but  two  before  the  General  Ad- 
mission to  the  B.A.  Degree  in  the  Easter  Term, 
and  the  list  of  those  approved  in  each  subject  is 
published  on  or  before  the  Thursday  morning  next 
before  the  same  day.  For  those  who  are  unable  to 
attend  one  of  these  examinations  in  the  Easter  Term, 
or  who  fail  to  pass  it,  another  examination  in  each 
subject  is  held  in  the  Michaelmas  Term,  except  in 
the  case  of  music.  The  Special  Examination  in 
Music  is  held  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday  next  but 
two  before  the  General  Admission  to  the  B.A.  De- 
gree in  the  Easter  Term,  or  if  Ascension  Day  be 
that  Thursday,  in  the  week  preceding,  and  the  result 
is  published  on  or  before  the  Thursday  morning  be- 
fore the  same  day.  There  is  no  second  examination 
in  the  year  for  those  who  fail  in  this  examination. 
The  Special  Examination  in  Theology  embraces 
the  following  subjects :  (1)  Selected  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  English  Version,  (2)  One  of 
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the  Four  Gospels  in  tlie  original  Greek,  (3)  One  or 
more  of  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
original  Greek,  (4)  (a)  The  outlines  of  English 
Church  History  down  to  1830.  (h)  A  selected 
subject  or  period  of  English  Church  History.  A 
paper  is  set  in  Hebrew,  which  the  students  are  not 
required  to  do,  but  by  doing  which  they  may 
obtain  a  higher  place  in  the  List,  as  well  as  a  mark 
of  distinction  affixed  to  their  names. 

The  Special  Examination  in  Moral  Science  will 
henceforth  embrace  (1)  Logic,  (2)  Political  Economy. 
In  Logic,  the  students  are  to  be  examined  in  the 
following  books:  Jevons's  Ehmenta/ry  Lessons  m 
LogiCy  cc.  1 — 22,  Fowler's  Inductive  Logic,  Mill's 
Logic,  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
Book  III.  and  cc.  6,  7,  8,  12,  17  of  Book  iv.  In 
Political  Economy  the  books  are  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations  (M^CuUoch's  edition),  Books  iii.  and  iv., 
Fawcett's  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  Mill's 
Political  Economy,  Books  i.,  ii.,  in.,  and  Caimes's 
Cha/racter  and  Method  of  Political  Economy,  But 
between  these  two  subjects  the  students  are  to 
make  their  election,  and  no  student  is  examined 
in  more  than  one  of  them. 

In  the  Special  Examination  in  Law  and  His- 
tory, the  student  must  choose  either  Law  or  His- 
tory, and  no  student  is  examined  in  more  than  one 
of  them.  In  law  the  subjects  are  Justinian's 
Institutes  in  the  original  Latin,  Lord  Mackenzie 
on  Boman  Law,  or  the  Elements  of  Hindu  and  Mo- 
hammedan Law ;  any  recent  edition  of  Blackstone's 
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except  cc.  6 — 18  of  Book  iii.  In  History  the 
students  are  examined  in  the  Outlines  of  English 
History  from  the  Normom  Conquest  to  tlie  Accession 
of  George  IV,  in  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  and 
in  a  period  of  European  History,  of  which  notice 
is  given  in  the  Easter  Term  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  Subjects  of  the  Special  Examination  in 
Natural  Science  (of  which  students  are  to  select 
one,  and  no  student  is  to  be  examined  in  more  than 
one)  are,  (1)  Chemistry,  (2)  Geology,  (3)  Botany, 
(4)  Zoology,  each  as  defined  in  extent  by  a  Schedule 
authorized  by  the  University.  In  each  of  these 
subjects  at  least  three  papers  are  set. 

The  Special  Examination  in  Mechanism  and 
Applied  Science  will  henceforward  be  upon  the 
practical  application  of  the  following  subjects : 
Mechanics,  including  Statics,  Dynamics  and  Hydro- 
statics; Heat;  Mechanism,  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  Machines ;  the  Theory  of  Structures,  the 
Strength  of  Materials ;  the  Principles  of  Levelling 
and  Surveying ;  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Five 
papers  will  be  set,  of  which  two  (on  Mechanics 
and  Heat)  will  be  obligatory  on  all  Candidates, 
and  one  (and  only  one)  of  the  other  three  must 
be  chosen.  Each  Candidate  will  further  have  to 
prove  his  ability  to  write  an  accurate  description 
or  specification  of  an  instrument,  machine  or  model 
exhibited,  and  to  make  a  working  sketch  to  scale, 
as  well  as  to  give  satisfactory  practical  proof  of 
his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  tools  or  instruments 
required  in  the  alternative  subject  he  chooses. 
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The  Special  Examination  in  Music  for  the 
Ordinary  B.A.  Degree  is  the  same  as  the  Prelimin- 
ary Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  Degree 
of  Mus.  Bac.  The  Subjects  are  (a)  Acoustics  (as 
defined  by  a  Schedule)  (6)  Counterpoint  in  not  more 
than  three  parts,  and  (c)  Harmony  in  not  more 
than  four  parts. 

The  list  of  the  Special  Examination  in  Theology, 
is  divided  into  three  classes,  those  of  the  other 
Special  Examinations  into  two,  the  names  in  the 
first  class  being  placed  in  order  of  merit,  and  those 
in  the  second  alphabetically. 

The  Honour  Examinations  held  annually  for 
the  degree  in  Arts  are  of  course  of  a  much  severer 
character.  Into  these  flock  annually  the  ablest 
young  men,  who  four  or  five  years  earlier  were  the 
admiration  of  their  schoolfellows,  and  who  during 
their  University  course  have  received  all  the  in- 
struction that  the  best  Tutors,  and  all  the  stimulus 
that  a  competition  weU  known  to  be  severe,  can 
give.  As  there  can  be  here  no  reason  or  excuse  for 
leniency,  and  the  contest  is  one  into  which  the 
cleverest  youths  in  the  country  enter,  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that  even  the  lowest  place  in  these 
Triposes  is  justly  called  an  honour ;  and  that  he 
who  wins  it  must  have,  at  least  when  he  wins  it,  a 
knowledge  of  the  special  subjects  of  examination 
considerably  greater  than  is  possessed  by  the 
majority  of  educated  Englishman.  Undoubtedly 
cramming  will  do  much,  and  there  are  kinds  and 
degrees  of  excellence  which  cannot  be  tested  at  all 
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by  the  method  of  examination ;  but  to  take  a  good 
degree,  as  it  is  somewhat  inaccurately  called,  re- 
mains a  fair  object  of  ambition,  requiring  either 
abilities  above  the  average  level,  or  a  course  of 
steady  industry  pursued  through  some  years. 

In  saying  this,  we  refer  most  of  all  to  the  Mathe- 
matical and  Classical  Honour  Examinations,  which 
have  been  long  established,  and  are  passed  annually 
by  a  large  number  of  students.  The  Honour  Ex- 
aminations in  Moral  and  Natural  Science,  first  held 
in  1851,  are  of  a  similar  character,  and  demand 
similar  qualifications;  they  are  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, but  do  not  rival  in  importance  the  older 
two.  The  Theological  Honour  Tripos  has  since  the 
year  1874  given  a  title  to  a  degree,  and  has  at- 
tracted a  considerable  proportion  of  the  students 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  candidates  for 
Honours  in  Moral  Science.  The  Law  Tripos 
(giving  the  option  of  a  degree  in  Law  or  in  Arts) 
has  for  several  years  attracted  a  rather  large 
number  of  candidates,  and  that  in  History  (separ- 
ated from  Law  in  1875)  gives  promise  of  growing 
importance.  In  addition  to  these,  two  entirely 
new  Honour  Examinations  have  been  open  to 
students  since  1875,  viz.  the  Semitic  Languages 
Tripos  and  the  Indian  Languages  Tripos  Examina- 
tions. 

With  a  view  to  rendering  it  likely  that  a  fair 
number  of  the  best  prepared  students  may  compete 
for  Honours  in  more  than  one  class  of  subjects, 
considerable  changes  have  been  lately  made  in  the 
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arrangements  of  several  of  the  Tripos  Examinations, 
both  by  dividing  them  into  two  or  more  parts  and 
by  altering  the  time  of  their  occurrence  and  the 
standing  required  in  Candidates.  The  new  regu- 
lations will  affect  the  examinations  to  be  held  after 
January  1882. 

The    Mathematical   Honours   Examination    is 
widely  celebrated,  and  has  given  to  this  University 
its  character  of  the  Mathematical  University  'par 
excellence.     It  was    instituted  before   the   middle 
of  the  last  century.     It  is  now  to  be  divided  into 
three  parts,«  of  which  the  first  and  second  will  occur 
in  June  and  the  third  in  the  January  following. 
The  results  o£  the  first  will  determine  to  whom  are 
assigned  Honours ;  according  to  the  results  of  the 
first  and  second  parts,  taken  together,  the  list  of 
Wranglers,  Senior  Optimes  and  Junior  Optimes  will 
be  drawn  up,  each  of  these  three  classes  being  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  merit.     The  third  part  will  be 
treated  as  a  separate  examination,  to  which  those 
only  will  be  admitted  who  have  been  Wranglers  in 
the  list  published  in  the  preceding  June ;  the  list 
will  be  arranged  in  three  divisions,  each  in  alpha- 
betical order.     The  Examination  in  Part  I.  is  to 
be  confined  to  the  more  elementary  parts  of  Pure 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  the  subjects 
to  be  treated  without  the  use  of  the  Differential 
Calculus  and  the  methods  of  Analytical  Geometry ; 
that  in  Part  II.  will  include  more  advanced  Algebra 
and  Trigonometry  (Plane   and   Spherical);   easier 
parts  of  Analytical  Geometiy  (Plane  and  Solid); 
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Differential    and    Integral    Calculus,   with    easier 
parts  of  Differential   Equations;   Statics;   Hydro- 
statics; Dynamics  of  a  Particle;   easier  parts   of 
Rigid  Dynamics  and  of  Optics;  Spherical  Astro- 
nomy.   In  Part  III.  the  Examination  will  embrace 
four  groups  of  subjects,  in  which  Pure  Mathematics 
and  Physics  are  not  very  unequally  represented, 
and  a  student  may  be  placed  in  the  first  division  if  he 
has  shewn  eminent  proficiency  in  any  one  of  these 
groups.     In  all  the  subjects  of  Examination  there 
are  to  be  introduced  Examples  and  Questions,  by 
way  of  illustration  or  explanation,  arising  directly 
out  of  the  Propositions  themselves ;  and  in  each 
part  of  the  Examination  one  paper  will  be  devoted 
to  Problems. 

The  Classical  Tripos  is  much  less  ancient.  It 
was  founded  in  1824,  and  the  first  list  contained 
only  seventeen  names,  while  the  Mathematical 
Tripos  of  the  same  year  contained  sixty-six.  It  did 
not  till  1858  confer  a  right  to  the  degree.  The 
average  number  of  the  names  in  the  Classical  Tripos 
lists  for  the  last  seven  years  is  sixty-four,  while  in 
the  Mathematical  lists  it  is  ninety-four.  The 
Examination  is  now  to  be  divided  into  two  parts 
and  to  be  more  comprehensive  than  heretofore. 
Each  of  the  two  parts  will  occur  in  June,  and  no 
student  will  be  examined  in  both  parts  in  the  same 
year.  The  first  part  will  occupy  six  days  and  will 
include  passages  from  English  writers  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  to  be  turned  into  Latin  Prose  and  Verse  and 
Greek  Prose  and  Verse  respectively,  and  passages 
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for  translation  from  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  to- 
gether with  questions  arisiug  out  of  such  passages ; 
and  four  additional  short  papers  containing  questions 
on   Greek  and  Boman  History  (including  Litera- 
ture), in   Greek  and  E/Oman  Antiquities,  and  on 
Greek   and   Latin  Grammar  and  Criticism.     The 
questions  in  this  part  will  not  require  a  special  and 
techiiical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  included  in  the 
second  part.    For  admission  to  the  first  part  a  candi- 
date is  required  to  have  entered  upon  his  fifth  term 
at  least,  having  previously  kept  four  terms,  and, 
unless  he  has  previously  obtained  Honours  in  some 
other  Tripos,  nine  complete  terms  must  not  have 
passed  since  his  first  term.     The  period  allowed  is 
increased  by  a  year  for  those  who  have  already  won 
Honours  in  some  other  Tripos.    The  list  of  those  to 
whom  Honours  are  awarded  is  divided  into  three 
classes,  each  of  which  is  to  be  in  alphabetical  order. 
The  student  who  has  thus  won  Honours  before  his 
eighth  term  of  residence  is  not  thereby  entitled  to 
be  admitted  to  a  degree  even  after  the  required  resi- 
dence has  been  completed ;  but  he  can  compete  in 
other  Tripos  Examinations  after  a  longer  period  in 
consideration  of  the  Honours  already  gained,  or,  if 
he  wishes  to  take  the  Ordinary  B.A..  Degree,  he  is 
excused  the  General  Examination  for  that  degree, 
and  it  only  remains  necessary  to  pass  one  of  the 
Special  Examinations  for  it.     A  student  approved 
in  the  first  part  of  the  Classical  Tripos  Examination 
in  his  eighth  or  any   later   term   of  residence  is 
entitled  to  the  degree  without  further  e:jamination 
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when  lie  has  completed  the  necessary  residence. 
But  the  best  scholars,  whether  they  have  passed 
the  first  part  in  their  second  or  third  year,  will 
commonly  present  themselves  a  year  later  for 
examination  in  the  second  part.  In  some  cases 
that  will  be  chosen  as  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
degree  at  the  end  of  the  student's  course,  but  its 
main  importance  will  belong  to  it  as  a  teat  of  more 
advanced  scholarship  than  is  at  all  requisite  for 
a  degree.  There  will  be  one  section  {A)  obligatory 
on  all  candidates,  containing  passages  for  tiunslation 
from  English  into  Latin  and  Greek  Prose,  and 
passages  from  Latin  and  Greek  authors  for  trans- 
lation into  English ;  but  as  the  whole  field  of 
classical  study  is  too  large  to  be  traversed  even  by 
the  most  able  and  diligent  of  those  for  whom 
examinations  are  instituted,  specialization  is  en- 
couraged by  the  provision  of  four  other  sections, 
of  which  each*student  is  to  offer  one  or  two  but  not 
more  than  two.  Sections  B  (Ancient  Philosophy), 
0  (History)  and  D  (Archaeology)  will  include  each 
of  them  five  papers  of  three  hours,  and  in  Section  E 
(Language)  four  papers  will  be  set,  in  addition 
to  which  any  Candidate  may  send  up,  fourteen 
days  before  the  examination  begins,  an  English 
Essay  on  some  subject  comprised  in  the  Section, 
and  be  examined  vivd  voce  upon  it  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Examiners.  With  the  exception  of  the 
requirement  that  all  candidates  must  satisfy  the 
Examiners  in  Section  Ay  the  five  Sections  are  to  be 
treated  alike,  and  the  list  (which  is  to  be  in  three 
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alphabetically  arranged  classes)  will  depend  on  tlie 
united  results  of  them  all.  Those  who  are  placed 
in  the  first  class  will  have  attached  to  their  names 
marks  to  shew  (1)  the  subject  or  subjects  for  which 
the  first  class  was  given,  and  (2)  the  subjects,  if  any, 
in  which  they  were  specially  distinguished. 

It  used  to  be  the  received  opinion,  and  for  a 
long  time  it  was  a  just  opinion,  that  Classical  studies 
were  little  pursued  or  valued  at  Cambridge.     That 
this  has  entirely  ceased  to  be  true  is  well  known  to 
aU  who  understand  the  present  condition  of  the  Uni- 
versities; but  if  any  persons  are  still  incredulous, 
let  them  observe  how  little  shorter  the   Classical 
Honour  list  is  than  the  Mathematical ;  let  them 
take  notice  of  the  University  Scholarships  which 
are  annually  given  for  Classics,   and  contended 
for  generally  by  seventy  or  eighty  men,  and  of  the 
numerous  prizes  constantly  given  for  compositions 
of  various  kinds  in  Latin  and   Greek,   rewards 
far  outnumbering  those  offered  for  Mathematical 
proficiency;  let  them  also  remember  that  no  pre- 
cedence is  now  given  to  Mathematics  in  any  one 
point ;  and  they  will  periiaps  be  convinced  of  the 
&ct  that  Classical  Studies  mre  now  equally  esteemed, 
and  not  much  less  practised  at  Cambridge  than 
Mathematical.     As  a  place  of  Classical  scholarship 
and  training,  Cambridge  is  fully  equal  to  Oxford. 
In  other  words,  an  average  first-class  man  of  Cam- 
bridge is  fully  as  well  skilled  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  as  an  average  first-class  man  of 
Oxford,  and  there  is  as  great  a  number  of  good 
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scholars  at  Cambridge  as  at  Oxford,  This  assertion 
is  here  made  not  as  one  which  needs  the  support  of 
evidence  or  argument,  but  as  one  which  will  be 
allowed  at  once  by  every  well-informed  Oxford 
man,  ^and  will  only  be  questioned  by  those  who 
have  not  watched  changes  in  the  Universities, 
And  it  is  made  not  in  any  spirit  of  rivalry  to  the 
sister  University,  but  as  a  fe,ct  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical importance  to  all  persons  desirous  to  find  a 
market  for  their  classical  acquirements,  and  to  save 
schoolmastei's  from  the  mistake,  at  once  serious  and 
ludicrous,  of  sending  their  inferior  scholars  to  Cam- 
bridge, as  a  place  where  they  are  likely  to  find 
little  competition.  It  should  most  decidedly  be 
understood,  that  persons  who  wish  to  avoid  com- 
petition, whether  in  Classics  or  Mathematics,  had 
better  not  come  to  Cambridge. 

Of  the  Honour  Examinations  through  which 
the  degree  in  Arts  may  be  obtained,  the  two  exami- 
nations in  the  Natural  and  Moral  Sciences  next 
claim  our  attention.  The  Examination  for  the 
Natural  Sciences  Tripos  will,  in  accordance  with 
Regulations  recently  sanctioned,  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  requirements  as  to  the  standing  of 
Candidates  and  the  mode  of  classification  in  each 
part  being  the  same  for  this  as  for  the  Classical 
Tripos.  Moreover,  Honours  gained  in  its  first 
and  second  parts  will  carry  the  same  privileges  in 
respect  to  a  degree,  or  exemption  from  the  General 
Examination,  and  in  respect  to  the  period  after 
which  a  Student  may  compete  in  other  Triposes,  as 
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Honours  gained  in  tlie  corresponding  parts  of  the 
Classical  Tripos  Examination.  The  first  part  will 
occupy  five  days,  beginning  on  the  Monday  after 
the  last  Sunday  but  one  in  May ;  the  second  part 
will  occupy  five  or  more  days,  beginning  on  the 
Thursday  after  the  last  Sunday  in  May.  In  each 
part  there  will  be  not  only  printed'  papers,  but,  in 
some  of  the  subjects,  a  practical  examination,  in 
writing,  or  mv6,  voce,  or  both*.  The  subjects  in- 
cluded in  the  Examination  are  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology  and  Comr 
parative  Anatomy,  Human  Anatomy,  and  Physio- 
logy, or  defined  paj:t»  of  these.  The  names  of 
those  who  pass  either  part  of  the  Examination 
with  credit  will  be  placed  in  three  classes,  each 
class  being  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  In  ar- 
ranging the  Class  list  for  the  first  part,  aggregate 
knowledge  will  be  taken  into  account ;  in  arranging 
that  for  the  second  part,  the  Examiners  are  prin- 
cipally to  regard  proficiency  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  subjects :  (1)  Chemistry,  (2)  Physics,  (3) 
Mineralogy,  (4)  Gfeology,  (5)  Botany,  (6)  Zoology 
and  Comparative  Anatomy,  (7)  Physiology,  (8) 
Human  Anatomy  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  (9) 
Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  in  estimating 
proficiency  in  any  one  subject  account  is  to  be 
taken  of  so  much  of  the  other  subjects  as  is  cognate 
with  it,  and  no  one  is  to  be  placed  in  the  first  class 
for  proficiency  in  any  one  subject  unless  he  shew  a 
competent  knowledge  of  some  other  subject;  the 
subject  or  subjects  for  knowledge  of  which  a  Can- 
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didate  is  placed  in  the  first  class  will  be  signified  in 
the  published  list ;  and  a  distinguishing  mark  is  to 
be  placed  opposite  the  names  of  those  in  the  first 
class  who  have  specially  distinguished  themselves 
either  by  general  knowledge  and  ability,  or  by 
special  proficiency  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects ; 
in  each  case  the  ground  upon  which  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  is  appended  will  be  stated.  In  each  part 
it  is  provided  that  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  a 
student  in  any  subject  of  which  he  shews  less  than 
a  competent  knowledge. 

The  Honour  Examination  in  Moral  Science 
will  hereafter  be  held  in  the  week  beginning  on 
the  last  Sunday  but  one  in  May,  and  continue 
from  Monday  to  Saturday,  occupying  from  9  to  12  in 
the  morning,  and  from  1  to  4  in  the  afternoon  of  each 
day.  Thus  the  whole  number  of  papers  to  be  set  is 
twelve.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy,  Mental  Philosophy,  L6gic  and 
Political  Economy.  Lists  of  authors  and  books  are 
published,  which  are  intended  to  mark  the  general 
course  which  the  examination  is  to  take  in  the 
several  subjects,  and  in  each  department  of  the 
examination  some  questions  will  be  set  of  a  special 
kind,  having  reference  to  the  books  on  these  lists ; 
but  by  other  questions  or  theses  proposed  for  essays, 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  candidates  to  shew  a 
more  general  knowledge  of  the  same  subjects,  and 
of  the  works  in  which  they  have  been  treated  with 
different  views.  The  names  of  the  students  who 
pass  the  examination  with  credit  are  to  be  placed 
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according  to  merit  in  three  classes,  marks  of  dis- 
tinction being  affixed  to  the  names  of  those  who 
have  shewn  eminent  proficiency  in  particular  sub- 
jects. In  order  to  induce  men  to  make  their  studies 
rather  deep  than  multifarious,  it  is  announced  that 
a  student  bringing  up  two  subjects  only  may  be 
admitted  into  the  first  class ;  no  credit  is  assigned 
to  a  student  in  any  subject,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  his  aggregate,  unless  he  has  shewn  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  that  subject. 

If  a  student  fistil  to  obtain  Honours  in  the 
Mathematical,  the  Classical,  the  Moral  Science,  or 
the  Natural  Science  Tripos,  he  falls  back  upon  the 
Ordinary  Degree.  As  this  would  otherwise  involve 
the  loss  of  a  year,  the  examiners  are  empowered  to 
declare  such  unsuccessful  candidates  to  have  acquitted 
themselves  so  as  to  deserve  an  Ordinary  Degree,  or 
to  be  excused  from  the  General  Examination  re- 
quired for  the  Ordinary  Degree.  In  the  latter  case 
the  necessary  delay  is  reduced  to  six  montha 

The  Law  Tripos  Examination  will  be  held, 
according  to  new  Regulations,  in  the  week  be- 
ginning on  the  laat  Sunday  but  one  in  May. 
Students  who  gain  Honours  in  it  are  entitled  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  to  that  of  Bache- 
lor of  Laws  at  their  option.  Papers  are  allotted  to 
(1)  General  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence,  (2)  Pas- 
sages for  Translation,  taken  from  the  sources  of 
Homan  Law,  (3)  Questions  on  Roman  Law  and  its 
History,  (4)  the  English  Law  of  Personal  Property, 
(5)  the  English  Law  of  Real  Property,  (6)  English 
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Criminal  Law,  (7)  the  Legal  and  Constitutional 
History  of  England,  (8)  Public  International  Law, 
(9)  Essays  or  Problems  on  the  subjects  of  examina- 
tion. A  list  of  books  is  from  time  to  time  recom- 
mended to  candidates  for  examination.  The  names 
of  those  who  deserve  Honours  are  arranged  in  three 
classes  in  order  of  merit;  and  uusuccessi^  candi- 
dates may  be  allowed  the  ordinary  B.A.  degree,  or 
be  excused  the  earlier  of  the  two  examinations  for 
it,  provided  that  ne  such  student  is  to  be  allowed 
the  Ordinary  B.A,  'degree,  unless  he  have  satisfied 
the  examiners  in  at  least  four  papers. 

The  examination  for  the  Historical  Tripos, 
(Honours  in  which  entitle  to  the  B.A.  degree,)  will 
be  held  in  the  week  beginning  on  the  last  Sunday 
in  May.  Papers  are  allotted  to  (1)  English  History; 
(2),  (3),  (4),  special  subjects,  to  be  selected,  generally 
speaking,  from  Ancient^  Mediaeval,  and  Modem 
History,  requiring  some  knowledge  of  the  chief 
original  sources ;  one  of  these  special  subjects  to  be 
always  taken  from  English  History ;  (5)  Principles 
of  Political  Philosophy  and  of  General  Jurispru- 
dence, -(G)  Constitutional  Law  and  Constitirtional 
History,  (7)  Political  Economy  and  Economic  His- 
tory, (8)  Public  International  Law  in  connection 
with  selected  Treaties,  (9)  Subjects  for  Essays. 
Lists  of  books  recommended  may  from  time  to 
time  be  published,  books  in  other  languages  than 
English  not  being  excluded.  The  names  of  the 
candidates  who  deserve  Honours  are  arranged  in 
three  classes  in  order  of  merit;  and  unsuccessful 
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candidates  for  Honours  may  be  allowed  the  Ordi- 
nary B.A.  degree,  or  be  excused  the  earlier  of  the 
two  examinations  for  it. 

Honours  in  the  Theological  Tripos  entitle  to  ad- 
mission to  the  B.A.  degree.  The  examination  for 
this  Tripos  is  held  in  January.  It  lasts  seven  days, 
and  embraces  in  the  first  three  days  general  papers 
on  the  Old  Testament  and  Greek  New  Testament, 
papers  on  Genesis  in  Hebrew,  on  the  four  Gospels 
with  special  reference  to  one  selected  Gospel,  on  the 
Acts,  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  with  specdal  reference 
to  selected  portions,  and  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  the  first  six  Centuries ;  in  the  last  eight  papers 
it  includes  the  Book  of  Isaiah  in  Hebrew,  selected 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  Septua- 
gint,  selected  works  of  Greek  and  Latin  Ecclesi- 
astical writers  and  modem  Theological  writera,  Li- 
turgiology,  the  ancient  Creeds,  and  the  Confessions 
of  the  sixteenth  Century  with  special  reference  to 
the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  selected 
periods  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  Special  attention 
is  paid  to  the  History  of  Doctrine  during  the  periods 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  (whether  fixed  or  variable) 
included  in  the  examination.  In  the  papers  on  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  questions  of  Criticism 
and  Introduction  relating  to  the  difierent  Scriptures 
and  of  Jewish  History  are  included,  as  well  as  pas- 
sages testing  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  The  paper  on  Creeds  and  Confessions 
contains  questions  on  their  history,  text,  and  subject- 
matter,  and  that  on  Liturgiology,  questions  on  the 
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text  and  subject-matter  of  the  principal  ancient 
Liturgies  and  on  the  history  of  Christian  Worship, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
!N'o  student  is  classed  who  has  not  deserved  Honours 
by  his  work  in  the  first  three  days  of  the  Examina- 
tion; no  credit  is  given  to  a  student  in  any  of  the 
last  eight  papers  unless  he  has  shewn  a  competent 
knowledge  in  that  paper.  The  list  is  arranged  in 
three  classes,  the  names  in  each  class  being  in 
alphabetical  order.  Unsuccessful  candidates  for  Ho- 
nours  may  be  allowed  the  Ordinary  Degree,  or  be 
excused  the  earlier  of  the  two  examinations  for  it. 

There  remain  two  other  Triposes,  Honours  in 
which  are  a  title  to  the  B.A.  degree,  viz.,  that  for 
Semitic  Languages  and  that  for  Lidian  Languages. 
Special  facilities  are  given  to  students  who  have 
already  obtained  Honours  in  another  Tripos,  and 
wish  to  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  either 
of  these,  a  longer  interval  being  allowed  to  inter- 
vene than  between  any  two  of  the  other  Triposes. 
The  examinations  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Lidian  Languages  have  been  open  to  students  since 
1875,  but  few  Candidates  have  as  yet  presented 
themselves.  That  for  the  Semitic  Languages  Tripos 
is  held  early  in  February.  It  extends  over  seven 
days.  Li  Arabic,  Hebrew  (biblical  and  post-bibli- 
cal), Syriac,  and  Biblical  Chaldee,  selected  books 
and  parts  of  books  are  proposed  as  special  subjects 
of  examination;  but  in  the  first  three  of  these 
languages  translation  from  unspecified  books  and 
composition  are  also  included.     Papers  are  also  set 
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in  the  Ck^mparatiye  Grammar  and  the  Literary 
History  of  the  Semitic  Languages  with  special 
reference  to  a  list  of  books  published  from  time 
to  time.  It  is  directed  that  the  names  of  those 
who  gain  honours  are  to  be  placed  in  three  classes, 
with  alphabetical  order  in  each  class.  No  student 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  first  class,  who  has  not  exhi- 
bited a  competent  knowledge  of  two  of  the  three  lan- 
guages, Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac,  and  also  of  the 
Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Languages. 
Unsuccessful  candidates  for  Honours  may  be  al- 
lowed the  Ordinary  Degree,  or  be  excused  the 
earlier  of  the  two  examioations  for  it. 

The  Indian  Languages  Tripos  Examination  be- 
gins on  the  day  after  that  on  which  the  Examination 
for  the  Semitic  Languages  Tripos  ends.  It  extends 
over  seven  days.  In  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Hindus- 
tani selected  books  and  parts  of  books  are  proposed 
as  special  subjects;  but  in  each  language  translation 
from  unspecified  books  and  composition  are  included; 
and,  besides  papers  on  Sanskiit,  Persian,  and  Arabic 
Grammar,  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages  is  the  subject  of  a  separate 
paper.  Finally,  there  is  a  paper  on  the  History  of 
the  Indian  Languages,  Literature  and  Philosophy. 
It  is  provided  by  the  Regulations  that  the  names  of 
those  who  gain  Honours  are  to  be  placed  in  three 
classes,  those  in  each  class  being  arranged  alpha- 
betically. Unsuccessful  candidates  for  Honours 
may  be  allowed  the  Ordinary  Degree,  or  may  be 
excused  the  earlier  of  the  two  examinations  for  it. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  a  student  may  take  the  first 
part  of  the  Classical  or  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
Tripos  examination  at  the  end  of  his  second  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  third  year  either  the  later 
paii;  of  the  same  examination  or  the  Honour  ex* 
amination  for  some  other  Tripos,  and  that  success 
in  the  two  Honour  examinations,  whether  in 
similar  or  wholly  different  subjects,  is  necessary 
to  entitle  him  to  a  degree ;  or,  if  after  passing  thus 
early  the  first  part  of  the  Examination  for  one  of 
these  Triposes  the  student  declines  a  second  Tripos 
competition,  he  is  excused  the  General  Examina- 
tion for  the  Ordinary  B.A.  Degree,  and  may  pass 
one  of  the  Special  Examinations  and  obtain  that 
degree.  If  the  student  wishes  to  graduate  by 
means  of  a  single  examination  for  Honours,  the 
standing  at  which  he  may  compete  is  the  same  for 
the  Classical  (first  part),  the  Natural  Sciences  (first 
part),  the  Moral  Sciences,  the  Law,  and  the  His- 
torical Triposes :  for  all  these  he  must  be  in  his 
eighth  term  at  least,  having  previously  kept  seven 
terms,  but  nine  complete  terms  are  not  to  have 
passed  after  his  first  term;  for  the  Mathematical 
Tripos  (first  and  second  parts)  he  must  be  in  his 
eighth  term  at  least,  having  previously  kept  seven 
terms,  but  not  more  than  nine  terms  are  to  have 
passed  after  his  first  term;  for  the  Theological 
Tripos  (when  the  list  is  published)  and  for  the 
Semitic  Languages  and  the  Indian  Languages  Tripos 
Examinations  the  student  must  have  entered  on  his 
ninth  term  at  least,  having  previously  kept  eight 
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terms,  and  not  more  than  ten  terms  must  have  passed 
since  his  first  term  tmless  he  has  gained  Honours  in 
some  other  Tripos.  The  standing  of  Candidates  for 
Honours  in  more  than  one  Tripos  needs  separate 
statement.  For  any  of  the  Tripos  Examinations  in 
the  Easter  Term  the  period  allowed  is  lengthened 
by  a  year  for  a  student  who  has  already  obtained 
Honours  in  some  other  Tripos.  Thus  one  who  has 
gained  Honours  in  any  Tripos  at  the  end  of  his  third 
year  may  compete  in  any  other  Tripos  Examination 
(undivided,  or  first  part)  which  occurs  at  the  end  of 
his  fourth  year.  The  time  allowed  for  the  Theological 
Tripos  is  lengthened  by  two  years  for  a  student  who 
has  gained  Honours  in  another  Tripos.  The  periods 
allowed  for  the  Semitic  Languages  and  the  Indian 
Languages  Tripos  Examinations  yary  according  to 
the  Triposes  in  which  a  place  has  already  been  won. 
One  who  has  passed  the  earlier  Tripos  Examination 
at  the  most  usual  time,  viz.,  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  may,  after  gaining  a  place  in  the 

Mathematical, 
Moral  Sciences, 
Natural  Sciences, 
Law, 

Historical, 
or  Theological 

Tripos, 

succeeding  Indian  Languages  or  Semitic  Languages 
Tripos.  One  who  has  at  the  end  of  his  third  year 
been  placed  in  the  Classical  Tripos  or  passed  one  of 
the  Special   Examinations  for  the  ordinary  B.A. 


r  first, 
compete  in  the  I  second 

(or  third 
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degree  may  choose  between  the  first  and  second 
succeeding  Indian  Languages  or  Semitic  Languages 
Tripos.  One  who  has  at  the  earliest  time  passed 
the  Indian  Languages  Tripos  Examination  may 
choose  between  the  first  and  second  succeeding 
Semitic  Languages  Tripos ;  and  one  who  has  at  the 
earliest  time  passed  the  Semitic  Languages  Tripos 
Examination  may  take  his  choice  between  the  next 
three  Examinations  for  the  Indian  Languages  Tripos. 
Xo  one  may  compete  earlier  than  the  time  allowed 
by  the  Regulations  unless  the  Senate  has  passed 
a  special  Grace  to  enable  him  to  do  so;  no  one 
may  compete  later,  unless  (on  account  of  illness 
or  other  urgent  cause,  duly  certified),  the  Council  of 
the  Senate  has  given  him  permission  to  degrade. 
No  one  can  enter  the  same  Honour  Examination 
twice.  Candidates  who,  though  they  have  not  de- 
served Honours,  are  declared  by  the  Examiners 
to  have  acquitted  themselves  so  as  to  deserve  an 
Ordinary  Degree,  or  so  as  to  deserve  to  be  excused 
the  General  Examination  for  the  B.A.  degree, 
are  entitled  to  be  admitted  to  the  B.A.  degree 
without  further  examination  or  after  passing  one 
of  the  Special  Examinations  for  the  ordinary 
B.A.  degree  respectively.  Candidates  who  from 
illness  or  other  sufficient  cause  have  been  absent 
from  a  part  of  a  Tripos  Examination  may  accord- 
ing to  the  merit  of  their  performances  be  declared 
to  have  deserved  either  Honours,  or  an  Ordinary 
Degree,  or  exemption  from  the  General  Examination. 
So  much  then  of  the  examinations  by  which 
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Degrees  in  Arts  may  be  obtained.  But  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  loanj  of  the  Honour  Examinations 
are  frequently  undergone  solely  for  honour,  and  by 
students  who  have  already  graduated.  Most  of  the 
Colleges  in  filling  up  vacant  Fellowships  are  princi- 
pally guided  in  the  choice  of  men  by  the  distinc- 
tions they  have  won.  This  is  in  many  cases  a  main 
inducement  to  graduate  in  the  Triposes,  especially 
those  in  Mathematics  and  Classics.  The  other 
Triposes  win  their  way  gradually  to  such  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  Colleges.  Each  has  its  im- 
portance also  with  persons  outside  the  Univer- 
sity. Many  men  who  do  not  aim  at  a  Fellowship 
are  glad  to  win  some  distinction  and  a  degree  to- 
gether, and  therefore  avail  themselves  of  these 
Triposes  in  preference  to  the  Poll  examinations. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  examinations 
held  by  the  University.  It  adjudges  every  year  a 
large  number  of  Prizes  and  Scholarships,  which 
have  been  founded  by  private  munificence.  Of 
University  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  there  are 
sixteen  foundations,  which  are  as  follows : 

Scholarships. 

Craven's  ...  six,  value  £80  per  annum. 

Battle's        one,   „  £30,  £35 

Browne's      one,  „  £'^1 

Classics.  \  Davies's       one,   „  £30 

Pitt  one,   „  £45 

Person         one,   „  £70 

^  Waddington  one,  „  £90 
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{Bell's  ...  eight,  value  £57  per  ann, 
Barnes     one,         „     £60       „ 
Abbott    two,        „     £60       „ 

Hebrew.  Tyrwhitt's,   six,  •       „     £30,  £20, 

Theology.  Crosse's,       three,     „     £20. 

International  Law.     WhewelPs,  eight,  value  £100, 
£50  per  annum. 

History  (especially  Ecclesiastical).  Lightfoot's,  three, 
value  about  £60  per  annum. 

Exhibitions. 

Astronomy.  Sheepshanks's,  one,  value  £50  per  ann. 
Lumley's,  five,     „     £15       „ 

Of  the  Classical  Scholarships  one  at  least  is 
adjudged  every  year,  and  as  they  are  open  to 
Undergraduates  of  every  College,  and  of  no  College, 
and  most  of  them  to  Undergraduates  of  every  year, 
there  is  a  great  gathering  of  Classical  men  to  this 
contest.  Even  those  who  have  little  hope  of  win- 
ning the  prize  may  distinguish  themselves  so  much 
as  to  attract  notice,  and  the  rest  are  glad  to  accustom 
themselves  to  examination,  and  to  see  how  much 
they  can  do.  The  regulations  afiecting  these  Scho- 
larships differ  in  minor  points,  for  which  the  Calenr 
dar  or  the  Ordi/nationes  must  be  consulted.  It  is 
peculiar  to  the  Porson  Scholarship  that  no  student 
is  eligible  for  it  who  has  resided  more  than  five 
terms.  The  papers  set  do  not  differ  widely  from 
most  of  those  hitherto  set  in  the  Classical  Tripos; 
but  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  greater  value 
is  attached  in  the  election  to  brilliancy  and  ele- 
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gance  of  scholarship  than  in  the  latter  examination. 
The  examination  comes  on  at  the  end  of  January. 

Of  the  Bell  Scholarships  two  are  annually 
adjudged.  They  are  confined  to  students  in  their 
first  year,  and  to  the  sons  of  clergymen,  unless 
none  such  present  themselves.  Jji  case  of  equality 
the  poorer  candidate  is  preferred.  The  Scholar 
binds  himself  to  take  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  examination  commences  on  the 
Monday  next  after  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent,  and 
the  election  takes  place  on  the  Friday  after  Mid- 
lent  Sunday. 

For  the  Thomas  Barnes  Scholarship  candidates 
must  be  Undergraduates  in  the  fii*st  year,  and  must 
have  been  educated  on  the  Foundation  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  St  Paul's  School,  or  the  Merchant  Tay- 
loi*s'  School  in  the  City  of  London,  and  have  come 
to  the  University  from  one  of  those  Schools.  In 
the  absence  of  fit  candidates  with  this  qualification, 
other  Undergraduates  in  their  first  year  are  to  be 
admitted  to  the  competition  for  that  turn  only. 
The  Scholar  binds  himself  to  take  the  B.A.  degree 
in  the  most  regular  manner. 

Candidates  for  the  Abbott  Scholarships  must  be 
Undergraduates  in  their  first  year,  and  among  them 
sons  or  orphans  of  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  stand  in  need  of  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  University  Education 
are  to  be  chosen,  if  there  be  any  sufficiently  de« 
serving;  if  not,  sons  of  Laymen,  being  Undergra- 
duates who  stand  in  need  of  assistance,  may  be 
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cHosen.  Other  things  being  equal,  candidates  bom 
in  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of  York  are  to 
have  the  preference.  The  Examination  comm^ices 
on  the  Monday  next  after  the  Second  Sunday  in 
Lent.  Neither  of  these  Scholarships  is  tenable  with 
a  Bell  Scholarship  or  with  the  Barnes  Scholarship. 

The  Tyrwhitt  Scholarships  for  Hebrew  are  open 
only  to  Graduates.  The  examination  commences 
annually  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  May;  per- 
sons intending  to  be  candidates  are  to  send  in  their 
names  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  or  before  May  1st. 

The  Crosse  Scholarships  for  Divinity  are  also 
confined  to  Graduates.  The  examination  takes  place 
annually  after  the  division  of  the  Michaelmas  Term. 

The  Whewell  Scholarships  for  International  Law 
are  open  to  all  persons  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  Every  person  elected  is  entitled,  and,  if  not 
already  a  member  of  some  College  in  Cambridge, 
is  required,  to  become  a  member  of  Trinity  College. 
Each  Scholar  must  reside,  unless  he  hold  a  diplo- 
matic or  consular  appointment  under  the  Crown, 
or  have  obtained  express  leave  of  non-residence 
from  the  Master  and  Seniors  of  Trinity  College. 

Candidates  for  the  Lightfoot  Scholarships  must 
have  resided  at  least  one  year  at  the  University, 
must  be  still  in  residence  or  have  taken  their  first 
degree,  and  must  be  under  25  years  of  age.  The 
Eicamination  consists  of  three  parts:  (a)  a  selected 
portion  of  History,  studied,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
original  sources;  (6)  subjects  for  essays;  (c)  questions 
taken  from  or  suggested  by  certain  specified  books. 
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For  details  the  Cdlendar  must  be  consulted.  Be- 
sides the  name  of  the  successful  candidate,  the 
Examiners  may  make  honourable  mention  of  others. 

The  Sheepshanks  Astronomical  Exhibition  binds 
the  student  who  wins  it  to  become  a  member  of 
Trinity  College.  It  is  tenable  for  three  years  on 
condition  of  residence  or  permission  obtained  to  be 
absent.  It  has  been  awarded  nine  times  in  twenty- 
one  years.  This  exhibition,  the  two  Smith's  Prizes, 
and  the  Adams  and  Sedgwick  Prizes  are  the  only 
pecuniary  rewards  offered  by  the  University  for 
Science  of  any  kind,  but  some  of  the  Colleges 
award  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  for  Science. 

The  Lumley  Exhibitions  are  for  Scholars  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  educated 
in  the  school  founded  by  Elizabeth,  Viscountess 
Lumley,  at  Thornton  in  the  County  of  York,  or 
in  de£siult  of  such,  to  others,  not  exceeding  five  in 
number,  who  should  be  nominated  by  the  respective 
convocations  of  the  said  Universities. 

If  the  competition  in  the  Mathematical  Honour 
Examination  be  still  somewhat  keener  than  in  the 
Classical,  on  the  other  hand  the  Classical  men  have 
more  opportunities  of  competing  for  University 
distinctions.  "We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Uni- 
versity Scholarships  for  Classics ;  we  now  come  to 
the  prizes  offered  in  the  University  for  Latin  and 
Greek  Composition.     These  are  the  following: 

The  Chancellor's  Classical  Medals.  Two  gold 
medals,  value  fifteen  guineas  each,  awarded  each 
year  to  two  students  who  are  of  about  three  years' 
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standing  ifrom  the  beginning  of  their  residence  in 
the  University.  The  Regulations  for  these  medals 
are  now  -under  consideration. 

The  Members'  Latin  Essay  Prize,  of  thirty 
guineas,  open  annually  for  competition  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  University  who  are  not  of  sufficient 
standing  to  be  created  Masters  of  Arts  or  Law, 
or  who,  being  Students  of  Medicine,  are  of  not 
more  than  seven  years*  standing  from  Matricula- 
tion. No  Student  who  has  gained  this  prize  can 
be  elected  again  to  the  same.-  The  subject  is  given 
out  at  the  end  of  the  Lent  Term,  and  the  exercises 
are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  or 
before  the  tenth  day  of  November. 

Sir  W.  Browne's  Medal.  Three  gold  medals, 
value  five  guineas  each,  awarded  annually  to 
three  Undergraduates'in  the  following  manner :  the 
first  for  the  best  Greek  Ode  in  imitation  of  Sappho, 
the  second  for  the  best  Latin  Ode  in  imitation  of 
Horace,  the  third  for  the  best  Greek  and  Latin 
Epigrams,  the  former  after  the  manner  of  the 
Anthologia,  the  latter  after  the  model  of  Martial. 
The  subjects  are  given  out  at  the  end  of  the 
Michaelmas  Term ;  the  exercises  are  to  be  sent  in 
before  the  31st  of  March.  The  Greek  Ode  is  not  to 
exceed  twenty-five,  nor  the  Latin  Ode  thirty  stanzas. 

The  Person  Prize.  One  or  more  Greek  books, 
annually  awarded  for  the  best  translation  into 
Greek  Yerse,  made  by  a  resident  Undergraduate, 
of  a  proposed  passage  in  any  standard  English  poet. 
The    exercises,   distinctly    written    and    aocentu- 
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ated,  and  accompanied  by  a  literal  Latin  Prose 
version  of  the  Greek,  must  be  sent  in  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor  on  or  before  March  31st.  If  the 
passage  be  from  a  tragedy,  the  metre  of  the  trans- 
lation must  be  the  ordinary  Iambic  Trimeter  or 
Trochaic  Tetrameter,  as  used  by  the  Greek  Tra- 
gedians ;  if  from  a  Comedy,  the  same  metre  as  used 
by  Aristophanes. 

The  Powis  Medal.  A  gold  medal,  adjudged 
annually  for  the  best  poem  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred lines  in  Latin  hexameter  verse,  written  by 
an  Undergraduate,  who  shall  have  resided  on  the  day 
on  which  the  exercises  must  be  sent  in,  i.e.  on  the 
3l8t  of  March,  not  less  than  two  terms,  or  who  shall 
ai  least  be  then  in  the  course  of  his  second  year  of 
residence. 

These  are  for  Classical  Compositions.  The 
Hare  Prize  is  awarded  for  an  English  dissertation 
indeed,  but  for  one  on  a  subject  connected  with 
the  Classics,  i.e.  on  a  subject  taken  from  ancient 
Greek  or  Homan  History,  political  or  literary,  or 
from  the  history  of  Greek  or  Roman  Philosophy. 
The  candidates  are  to  be  Graduates  of  not  more 
than  ten  years'  standing.  The  prize  is  adjudged 
once  in  four  years.  The  subject  is  announced  in 
the  Easter  Term,  and  the  Essays  are  required  to 
be  sent  in  in  the  Easter  Term  succeeding.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  receives  £60,  and  is  required  to 
print  his  essay. 

For  General  Literature  we  have  also  the 
following : 
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The  Harness  Prize,  adjudged  once  in  three 
years  to  an  Undergraduate,  or  Graduate  of  not 
more  than  three  years'  standing  from  his  first 
degree,  who  shall  compose  the  best  English  Essay 
upon  some  subject  connected  with  Shakespearian 
literature.  The  subject  is  to  be  given  out  before 
the  division  of  the  Easter  Term,  and  the  exercises 
sent  in  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  January  next 
following.  The  prize  is  £45,  and  the  winner  is  to 
print  his  essay. 

The  Le  Bas  Prize,  awarded  annually  for  an 
English  Essay  on  a  subject  of  General  Literature, 
such  subject  to  be  occasionally  chosen  with  reference 
to  the  history,  institutions  and  probable  destinies 
and  prospects  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Empire.  The 
candidates  must  be  Graduates  of  the  University 
who  are  not  of  more  than  three  years*  standing 
from  their  first  degree.  The  subject  is  to  be  an- 
nounced in  the  first  week  of  June  and  the  Essays  to 
be  sent  in  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  before  the  end  of 
the  next  ensuing  Lent  Term.  The  successful  essay 
is  to  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  author,  who 
receives  <£60  as  the  value  of  the  prize. 

The  Members*  English  Essay  Prize,  of  the  same 
value,  and  given  under  the  same  conditions  as 
their  Latin  Essay  Prize.  T?he  subject  proposed 
for  the  English  Essay  must  be  one  connected  with 
British  History  or  Literature. 

For  the  encouragement  of  English  Poetry  we 
have  the  Chancellor's  English  Medal,  a  gold  medal 
annually  adjudged  for  the  best  English   Ode   or 
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Poem   in   heroic  verse,   composed  by  a  resident 
Undergraduate.     The  exercises  are  not  to  exceed 
200  lines,  and  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Yice- 
Chancellor  on  or  before  the  31st  of  March.     The 
compositions  by  i^^hich  this  Prize,  the  Porson  Prize, 
the  Browne  Medals,  and  the  Powis  Medal  have  been 
won,  are  recited  in  the  Senate-House  by  their  re- 
spective authors  on  a  day  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
The  Seatonian  Prize,  for  the  best  English  poem 
on  a  sacred  subject^  is  only  open  to  Masters  of  Arts. 
We  now  pass  to  the  prizes  for  Divinity. 
The  Carus   Greek   Testament  Prizes,   two  in 
number,  each  of  the  value  of  £10,  are  open,  the 
one  to  all  Bachelors  in  Arts  or  Law  who  are  not 
of  sufficient  standing  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of 
Master,  and  to  students  in  Medicine  who  shall 
have  passed  the  examinations  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  in  Medicine,  and  are  not  of  more  than 
seven  years'  standing  from  matriculation;  the  oth^ 
to  all   Undergraduates  or  Bachelors-designate  in 
Arts  or  Law,  who  are  not  of  sufficient  standing 
to  be  admitted  by  inauguration  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  in  Arts  or  Law.     The  examination  for 
each  of  the  Prizes  takes  place  on  the  Thursday 
after  the  8th  of  November  in  each  year.     Each 
examination  is  concluded  in  a  single  day,  two  papers 
being  set  with  translation  and  questions  on  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
No  successful  candidate  can  compete  a  second  time. 
The  Scholefield  Prize  is  given  each  year  for 
the  best  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testament  and 
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Septuagint  shewn  by  any  of  the  Bachelors  who 
have  gained  a  place  in  the  first  class  of  the  Theolo- 
gical Tripos  for  that  year.    It  is  of  the  value  of  £15. 

Dr  Jeremie^s  Septuagint  Prizes,  two  in  number, 
are  open  for  competition  to  all  members  of  the 
University,  who,  having  commenced  residence,  are 
not  of  more  than  three  years'  standing  from  their 
first  degree.  The  examination  is  concluded  in  one 
day.  Due  notice  is  given  of  the  day,  which  is 
always  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Michaelmas  Term. 
Special  subjects  for  examination  in  each  year  are 
announced  in  the  previous  year,  and  are  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Septuagint  version, 
the  Apocryphal  books,  the  works  of  Philo  and 
Josephus,  and  other  Hellenistic  writings.  The 
examination  is  directed  mainly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, to  the  selected  books.  It  embraces  trans- 
lations and  questions  on  the  history,  criticism  and 
interpretation  of  the  books,  on  the  relation  of  the 
Septuagint  version  to  the  Hebrew  original,  and 
on  the  fragments  of  the  other  Greek  versions. 
The  Prizes  are  the  yearly  product  of  a  sum  of 
£1000. 

The  Hebrew  Prize  is  given  for  the  best  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew.  Immediately  after  the  Theo- 
logical Tripos  Examination,  a  paper  is  set  to  those 
candidates  for  Honours  in  the  Theological  Tripos 
who  may  wish  to  go  in  for  it,  but  marks  obtained 
in  it  are  not  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
places  in  the  Tripos.  This  paper  contains  gram- 
matical questions  in  Hebrew,  and  pieces  for  points 
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ing  and  for  translation  into  Hebrew,  Th«  best 
competitor  in  this  paper  who  has  also  gained  a 
place  in  the  first  class  in  the  Theological  Tripos 
receives  the  Hebrew  Pri^,  which  is  of  the  value 
of  £1 5.  Besides  awarding  the  Prize,  the  Examiners 
also  publish  a  list  of  those  candidates  who  have 
passed  satisfactorily  in  Hebrew. 

The  Evans  Prize,  being  the  proceeds  of  a  capital 
sum  of  ^300,  is  given  annually  to  that  student 
among  the  candidates  for  Honours  in  the  Theological 
Tripos,  who,  being  in  the  first  class  in  the  Tripos,  is 
judged  by  the  Examiners  to  stand  first  in  the  papers 
on  Ecclesiastical  History  and  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers. 

The  Norrisian  Prize  is  adjudged  once  in  five 
years  for  the  best  Prose  English  Essay  on  a  sacred 
subject.  The  subject  is  announced  on  or  before 
December  1,  and  the  exercises  mi^st  be  sent  in  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor  on  or  before  the  30th  of  April 
following.  The  candidates  are  Graduates  of  not 
more  than  thirteen  years*  standing  from  admission 
to  their  first  degrees.  The  successful  Essay  is  printed 
and  published.    The  value  of  the  prize  is  £60. 

The  Hulsean  Prize,  value  nearly  £80,  is  ad- 
judged annually  for  the  best  English  Dissertation 
on  Christian  Evidences  written  by  a  member  of  the 
University  under  the  degree  or  standing  of  M.A. 
The  subject  is  announced  on  New  Year's  Day, 
and  the  dissertations  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  or  to  the  Master  of  Tiinity  or 
St  John's,  in  the  ensuing  October.     The  successful 
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essay  is  to  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  author, 
and  he  cannot  compete  again. 

The  Kaye  Prize,  value  £60,  is  adjudged  once  in 
four  years  for  the  best  English  Dissertation  upon 
some  subject  relating  to  ancient  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, or  to  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  or  important 
points  of  Biblical  Criticism.  The  competition  is 
open  to  Graduates  of  not  more  than  ten  years' 
standing  from  their  first  degree.  The  subject  is 
announced  in  December,  and  the  exercises  must  be 
sent  in  on  or  before  the  31st  of  the  following 
October.  The  successful  essay  is  printed  and  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  author. 

The  Maitland  Prize  is  adjudged  once  in  three 
years  for  the  best  Essay  on  some  subject  connected 
with  Missions  and  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  open  to  Graduates  of  not  more  than  ten  years' 
standing  from  their  first  degrees.  The  subject  is 
announced  in  the  Michaelmas  Term,  and  exercises 
must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  the 
following  November.  The  successful  competitor 
receives  £90,  and  pays  the  cost  of  printing,  and 
distributes  150  copies  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Foundation. 

The  Bumey  Prize  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
Graduate  of  the  University  who  is  not  of  more  than 
three  years'  standing  from  admission  to  his  first 
degree  for  the  best  Essay  "on  some  moral  or  meta- 
physical subject,  on  the  Existence,  Nature,  and 
Attributes  of  God,  or  on  the  Truth  and  Evidence  of 
the  Christian  £.eligion."     The  successful  candidate 
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receives  about  £105,  and  is  required  to  print  his 
essay. 

This  may  be  the  place  to  mention  the  Win- 
chester Keading  Prizes,  two  in  each  year,  value, 
£15  each,  awarded  to  students  who  have  resided 
not  less  than  eight  Terms,  nor  more  than  fourteen, 
and  have  fulfilled  certain  other  conditions,  for  the 
best  reading  in  public  of  passages  of  English  books 
some  of  which  are  announced  beforehand.  The 
English  Bible  and  the  Liturgy  are  always  included 
in  the  special  list  of  books  from  which  passages  may 
be  chosen. 

For  Mathematics  we  have : 

The  Smith's  Prizes,  value  £23  each,  which  ac- 
cording to  a  scheme  approved  lately  by  the  Senate  are 
to  be  adjudged  annually  for  the  best  two  essays  on 
a  subject  or  subjects  in  pure  Mathematics  or  Mathe- 
matical Physics.  The  Candidates  are  to  be  Bachelors 
of  Arts  of  not  more  than  one  year's  standing. 

The  Adams  Prize,  value  about  £160,  is  awarded 
every  two  years  to  the  author  of  the  best  Essay  on 
some  subject  of  Pure  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  or 
other  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy.  It  is  open  to 
all  persons  who  have  at  any  time  been  admitted 
to  a  degree  in  the  University.  The  subject  is 
announced  in  the  Lent  Term,  and  the  Essays  are 
required  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  16th  day 
of  December  of  the  year  next  following.  The  Prize 
is  awarded  before  the  division  of  the  following 
Easter  Term.  The  successful  author  prints  his 
Essay  at  his  own  expense. 
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The  Sedgwick  Prize  is  given  every  third  year 
for  the  best  Essay  on  some  subject  in  Geology  or 
the  kindred  sciences.  The  course  of  proceedings  is 
thus  illustrated.  In  the  Lent  Term,  1880,  the  sub- 
ject for  the  next  Essay  was  given  out;  the  exercises 
must  be  sent  in  to  the  Registrary  on  or  before 
October  1st,  1882,  and  the  Prize  is  to  be  awarded 
in  the  Lent  Term  of  1883;  at  the  same  time  the 
subject  for  the  next  succeeding  Essay  must  be 
given  out;  and  so  on,  every  third  year.  Each 
candidate  must  be  a  Graduate  of  the  CTniversity 
and  have  resided  sixty  days  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  at  the  time  the  essay  is  sent  in. 
The  value  of  the  prize  is  about  £80. 

For  Political  Economy,  the  Cobden  Prize,  of 
the  value  of  £60,  is  offered  triennially  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  members  of  the  University  who  are 
not  of  more  than  three  years'  standing  from  their 
first  degree  on  the  first  day  of  the  Easter  Term  of  the 
Academical  year  in  which  the  subject  is  announced. 

A  gold  medal  is  given  annually  by  the  Ohan^ 
cellor,  for  Legal  Studies.  It  is  open  to  students 
who  have  passed  the  examinations  necessary  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or  Law,  and  are  not  of 
sufficient  standing  to  become  Masters,  and  to  all 
students  of  Medicine  of  not  more  than  seven  years' 
standing  from  matriculation,  who  have  passed  the 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 
This  Medal  cannot  be  won  twice.  Changes  in  the 
Begulations  of  the  examination  for  this  Medal  have 
lately  been  proposed. 
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The  Yorke  Prize,  of  nearly  £100,  is  to  be 
given  annually  for  an  essay  upon  some  subject 
relating  to  the  "Law  of  Property,  its  Principles 
and  History,  in  various  Ages  and  Countries." 
Candidates  are  not  to  be  of  more  than  seven  years' 
standing  from  their  fii*st  degree.  The  subject  for 
each  Essay  is  to  be  announced  before  the  end 
of  November  in  each  year,  and  the  exercises  to 
be  sent  in  before  the  first  of  December  of  the  year 
succeeding. 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  a  complete  list 
of  the  rewards,  pecuniary  and  tangible,  which  are 
bestowed  by  the  University.  He  is  not,  however, 
to  consider  this  synonymous  with  the  rewards 
which  may  be  obtained  at  the  University.  These 
are  very  far  more  numerous;  and  in  fact  the  above 
list  does  not  include  at  all  those  prizes  which 
tempt  the  majority  of  the  more  ambitious  men  to 
Cambridge.  The  Scholarships  and  Fellowships 
which  are  bestowed  by  the  separate  Colleges  offer 
the  principal  attraction,  and  no  one  of  the  prizes 
enumerated  above,  though  the  honour  of  winning 
them  is  great  because  the  competition  is  generally 
large,  is  in  pecuniary  value  at  all  equal  to  an  ordi- 
nary Fellowship.  We  have  also  at  length  com- 
pleted our  account  of  the  University  as  an  eoca/mining 
body,  for  it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  speak  of 
the  Local  Examinations  instituted  within  these  few 
years  and  extended  so  as  to  embrace  men  and 
women  of  mature  age;  these  more  advanced  exami- 
nations are  at  least  as  important  to  a  considerable 
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class  of  highly  educated  persons  as  the  earlier  insti- 
tuted examinations  have  been  proved  to  be  to  the 
many  young  persons  of  either  sex  who  present  them- 
selves at  either  of  two  stages  of  their  career,  as 
Under  sixteen  or  as  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
By  these  Local  Examinations  in  their  three  stages, 
by  its  participation  in  a  Joint  Board  for  examining 
Collegiate  Schools  and  for  giving  Certificates  on 
examination  to  boys  of  the  usual  age  for  leaving 
such  schools,  by  holding  examinations  and  giving 
certificates  in  State  Medicine,  and  in  the  Art  of 
Teaching,  and,  not  least,  by  establishing  connected 
courses  of  lectures  and  examinations  in  many 
populous  towns,  the  University  endeavours  to 
extend  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  super- 
vision which  it  exercises  over  the  studies  of  its 
own  members.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  within 
its  own  limits  the  University  does  this  work  of 
testing  the  knowledge  gained  by  its  students,  and 
setting  up  in  the  papers  of  its  authorized  examiners 
a  standard  of  the  knowledge  required,  far  more 
completely  than  it  fulfils  the  task  of  giving  in- 
struction. The  work  of  instruction,  which  belonged 
originally  to  the  University  alone,  has  in  recent 
times,  though  with  little  formal  change,  been 
practically  shared  with  it  by  the  Colleges,  which 
have  however  been  both  disposed  and  obliged 
by  interest  to  conform  to  the  standards  of  know- 
ledge set  up  by  the  University  in  its  examinations. 
For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  marked 
tendency  to  combination  among   Colleges  in   the 
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work  of  giving  instruction,  especially  in  the  sub- 
jects of  Honour  examinations,  for  which  each  Col- 
lege  separately   might    have   insufficient    classes. 
The   large  multiplication  of  University  examina- 
tions has  thus  caused  something  approaching  to  a 
revival  of  University  instruction.     The  number  of 
Professors  also  has  been  increased;  Assistants  have 
been  provided  for  several  of  them;  Headers  have 
been  appointed  by  the  University  to  give  regular 
courses  of  lectures  in  Kabbinic  and  Talmud  ic  litera- 
ture, in  Indian  Histoiy  and  Greography,  Laws  of 
India,    Telugu    and    Hindustani,    and    in   mother 
special  subjects  courses  have  been  arranged  under 
the  authority  of  the  University,  the  most  recent, 
and  not  the  least  important,  being  on  the  History, 
Theory   and  Practice  of    Education.      Moreover 
at  least  one  College  has  appointed  Prselectors  to 
be  maintained  by  itself  while  offering  instruction 
in  special  subjects  to  members  of  the  University  at 
large.    But  the  changes  already  made  in  the  propor- 
tion of  University  to  College  teaching  are  less  than 
those  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  under  the  authority 
of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  now  in  operation. 
The  establishment  of  six  new  Professors  is  contem- 
plated, and  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  much  larger 
body  of  University  Headers  whose  instruction  will 
mainly  be  directed  to  the  studies  recognized  in  the 
various  Honour  Triposes.     University  recognition 
has  already  been  given  to  many  courses  in  each 
Term  of  Inter-Collegiate  Lectures  given  by  College 
Lecturers,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  erect  those 
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who  give  such  Lectures  into  a  distinct  order  of 
University  Lecturers,  effectively  controlled  by  the 
University,  although  principally  maintained  by  the 
several  Colleges.  The  details  of  the  scheme  may 
be  largely  modified,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  provision  made  by  the  University  for  in- 
struction "will  be  made  very  much  more  complete 
than  now  in  all  or  nearly  all  the  lines  of  study 
marked  out  for  candidates  for  Honours. 

We  proceed  to  speak  of  the  University  as 
conferring  Degrees.  And  here  it  will  be  convenient 
to  refbapitulate  the  conditions  upon  which  degrees 
are  conferred.  These  are,  first,  to  have  resided 
a  certain  number  of  terms,  in  other  words,  to 
have  had  one^s  name  on  the  boards  of  a  College 
or  on  the  register  of  Non-Collegiate  students  for 
such  a  time,  and  to  have  actually  occupied,  during 
more  than  two-thirds  of  each  term  for  such  a  time, 
either  rooms  in  a  College,  or  authorized  lodgings  or 
houses  in  the  town.  Residence  may  be  legally 
counted  in  the  house  of  the  student's  parent  with- 
out special  permission.  The  number  of  terms  re- 
quired alike  in  Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine  is  nine. 
Illness  is  a  valid  excuse  for  the  non-performance 
of  this  condition,  provided  that  a  medical  certificate 
be  produced,  signed  by  an  M.D.  or  surgeon,  ex- 
pressly testifying  that  during  a  time  specified, 
which  must  be  long  enough  to  have  prevented 
the  keeping  of  the  term,  the  student  could  not 
with  safety,  on  account  of  his  health,  return  to 
Cambridge.     It  is  however  the  practice  mot  to 
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grant  tlie  remission  of  more  terms  than  one,  and 
that  only  after  the  actual  commencement  of  re- 
sidence. A  similar  discretion  is  exercised  in 
remitting  a  term  which  a  student  has  failed  to 
keep  owing  to  any  other  urgent  cause,  distinctly 
stated  in  a  proper  certificate.  The  next  condition, 
also  common  to  the  three  faculties,  is  that  the 
student  shall  have  passed  the  Previous  Examina- 
tion; an  exception  has  been  made  lately  in  favour 
of  Selected  Candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
Thirdly,  for  a  degree  in  Arts,  the  student  must 
either  have  passed  one  at  least  of  the  Honour 
Examinations,  in  Mathematics,  in  Classics,  in  the 
Moral  Sciences,  in  the  l^atural  Sciences,  in  Law, 
in  History,  in  Theology,  in  the  Semitic  Lan- 
guages, or  in  the  Lidian  Languages;  or  he  is  re- 
quired to  have  passed  (1)  the  General  Examination 
for  the  Ordinary  Degree,  and  (2)  one  of  the  Special 
Examinations  in  Theology,  Moral  Science,  Law 
and  History,  Natural  Science,  or  Mechanism  and 
Applied  Science;  for  a  degree  in  Law,  he  must 
pass  the  Honour  Law  Examination ;  for  a  degree 
in  Medicine,  three  examinations;  the  first  after 
passing  the  Previous  Examination;  the  second  after 
passing  the  first  examination  and  completing  two 
years  of  Medical  Study;  the  third  (now  divided 
into  two  parts,  which  may  be  taken  at  the  same 
time  or  separated  by  an  interval)  after  passing 
the  second  examination  and  completing  the  course 
of  Medical  Study,  which  ordinarily  requires  five 
years  for  its  completion.     It  is  to  be  understood 
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however  that  of  the  five  years  no  part  is  required 
to  be  passed  in  the  University,  but  during  any 
part  of  the  time  not  passed  in  the  University  the 
student  must  have  attended  some  School  of  Medi- 
cine recognized  by  the  Board  of  Medical  Studies 
which  the  University  appoints.  In  the  case  of  a 
student  who  obtains  Honours  in  the  Mathematical, 
Classical,  Moral  Sciences  or  Natural  Sciences  Tripos, 
four  years  of  Medical  Study  suffice. 

Proper  days  for  admission  to  the  degree  of 
B.A.  of  those  who  have  obtained  Honours  in  the 
several  Triposes  and  of  those  who  have  passed  the 
examinations  for  the  ordinary  B.A.  degree  are  fixed 
by  Begulations  which  are  now  about  to  be  revised. 
Those  who  are  admitted  at  any  congregation  not 
fixed  as  proper  for  them  by  these  Kegulations  pay  a 
higher  fee  for  the  degree.  The  principal  days  of 
General  admission  to  the  B.A.  Degree  at  present 
are  the  last  Saturday  in  January,  the  first  day 
of  the  Easter  Term  and  the  last  Saturday  of  the 
Easter  Term. 

It  is  of  little  practical  importance  to  the  student 
to  know  the  forms  observed  in  conferring  degrees. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  College  Officer  called 
the  Prselector  or  Father  of  the  College  accompanies 
to  the  Senate  House  the  candidates  who  belong 
to  his  College,  and  that  he  presents  on  behalf 
of  each  candidate  a  paper  signed  and  sealed  by 
the  Master  of  the  College,  certifying  that  the  can- 
didate has  resided  the  required  number  of  terms, 
and  another  paper  called  the  Supplicat,  signed  by 
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the  Prselector  himself  on  the  part  of  the  College, 
and  containing  a  request  that  the  degree  may  be 
granted.     If  the  required   nine  terms   have   not 
been   completed,  the   Supplicat  must  explaia  the 
reason   why  they  have  not,  and  be   accompanied 
by  certificates  in  proof  of  the  statement.     In  the 
case  of  a  Non-Collegiate  Student,  the  Censor  acts 
as  Prselector,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Non-Col- 
legiate  Students'  Board  takes  the   place   of    the 
Master  of  the  College.     The  Supplicat  is  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  of  the  Senate,  and  then  to  the 
Senate  itself,  on  which  the  candidate,  after  being  led 
up  by  tlie   Prselector  and  presented  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  kneels  down  before  him,  and  receives 
admission  in  a  solemn  form  of  words.     This  cere- 
mony, however,  only  constitutes   the  candidate  a 
Bachelor   Designate;    there  remains   the    further 
ceremony  of  Inauguration,  which  takes  place  on 
the   second   day  of   the   Easter   Term.     On    this 
occasion  the  whole  list  of  Bachelors  Designate  is 
read   out,   and  they  are  then  pronounced   by  the 
Senior  Proctor  to  be  full  Bachelors.    The  amount  of 
the  fees  required  on  taking  the  degree  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  University  and  College  expenses. 
The  University  maintains  discipline  among  its 
students,  i.e.  among  all  its  members  in  statu  jpu- 
piUaH,   or  below   the   degree  of   Master  in  some 
faculty,  by  the  means  of  Proctora     These  officers 
are  two  in  number,  annually  elected.  Masters  of 
Arts  or  Laws,  of  three  years'  standing  at  the  least, 
or  Bachelors  of  Divinity.     It  is  part  of  their  duty 
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to  keep  watch  over  the  behaviour  of  the  Students, 
and,  to  assist  them  in  this,  four  Pro-proctors  are 
annually  appointed.  They  inflict  fines  on  those 
Students  whom  they  find  abroad  after  dark  with- 
out cap  and  gown,  and  for  graver  offences  they 
can  inflict  graver  penalties.  They  are  attended  by 
servants,  who  act  as  a  kind  of  University  Police. 
Every  Undergraduate  or  Bachelor  is  bound  to  state 
to  the  Proctor  or  Pro-proctor,  when  called  upon, 
his  name  and  College,  and  if  any  other  member  of 
the  Senate  calls  upon  him  to  do  the  same,  he  is 
equally  bound  to  do  it.  The  penalties  inflicted 
at  Cambridge  are  fines,  confinement  within  the 
lodging-house  or  within  the  walls  of  the  College  in 
the  evening,  rustication  (dismissal  from  the  Uni- 
versity for  one  or  more  terms  or  part  of  a  term, 
which  of  course  entails  a  prolongation  of  the  time 
of  undergraduateship),  and  expulsion  from  the  Uni- 
versity. 

There  are  some  public  institutions  belonging  to 
the  University,  into  which  the  members  of  it  have 
the  privilege  of  admission.  (1)  The  Library,  in 
which  Undergraduates  appearing  in  their  Academi- 
cal dress  are  allowed  to  study,  every  day  except 
Saturday,  from  1  to  4  p.m.,  and  from  which  resi- 
dent Bachelors  may  obtain,  through  the  Tutor  or 
Censor,  the  loan  of  books  to  the  number  of  five 
volumes  at  a  time,  while  any  one  above  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  may  borrow  on  his  own  account 
as  many  as  ten  volumes.  Under  exceptional  circum- 
stances Undergraduates  may  obtain  access  to  the 
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Library  for  purposes  of  study  during  the  earlier 
hours  of  the  day  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
College  Tutor  or  Censor.  (2)  The  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  into  which  the  public  generally  are  ad- 
mitted on  five  days,  in  each  week,  in  summer  from 
ten  to  six  and  in  winter  from  ten  to  four,  and  all 
Members  of  the  University,  and  friends  accom- 
panying them,  daily  during  the  same  hours,  (but 
into  the  Library  connected  with  it,  which  is  closed  at 
four  throughout  the  year,  an  Undergraduate  can 
only  be  admitted  on  presenting  a  ticket  signed  by 
himself  and  countersigned  by  the  Tutor  or  Censor). 

(3)  The  Observatory,  open  to  all  members  of  the 
University  and  their  friends  every  day  (except  Sun- 
day) between  half-past  twelve  and  half-past  one. 

(4)  The  Geological  Museum.  (5)  The  Museum 
of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy.  To  these 
might  be  added  several  Museums  less  generally 
interesting  or  accessible.  The  Cavendish  Physical 
Laboratory  is  furnished  with  admirable  apparatus. 
The  Botanic  Garden  is  of  great  interest,  and  is 
well  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  University. 

The  relation  of  the  Student  to  the  University 
has  now  been  described  with  sufficient  clearness, 
perhaps,  to  render  the  articles  which  are  to  follow 
intelligible,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fill  any 
gaps  they  may  leave.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  describe  completely  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  such  a  description  would  not  only  occupy 
much  space  and  be  difficult  to  understand,  but  it 
would  also  comprise  much  which  is  of  no  practical 
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importance  to  the  Student.  He  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  his  College,  or  if  he  be  a  non-CoUe- 
giate  Student,  with  the  Board  to  which  the  Uni- 
versity entrusts  the  supervision  of  such  Students ; 
it  is  only  at  rare  intervals  that  he  comes  in  contact 
with  the  University  itself,  and  it  has  been  these 
points  of  contact  only  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  indicate. 

The  Colleges  are  foundations  established  and 
endowed  at  different  times  by  private  munificence 
to  secure  a  studious  leisure  to  learned  men  and 
education  to  the  young.  They  are  of  later  date 
than  the  University  itself,  but  have  in  process 
of  time  grown  into  an  intimate  union  with  it.  For 
a  considerable  time  it  was  impossible  to  be  a  stu- 
dent of  the  University  without  being  a  member 
of  some  College.  This  restriction  was  removed 
first  by  a  statute  permitting  the  establishment  of 
Hostels,  and  again  by  a  statute  sanctioning  and 
regulating  the  admission  of  Non-Collegiate  Stu- 
dents. At  present  every  Undergraduate  is  admitted 
either  as  a  member  of  some  College,  or  as  a  Non- 
Collegiate  Student.  The  Colleges  are  seventeen  in 
number,  and  differ  &om  each  other  in  countless 
details;  the  differences  are  described  elsewhere;  the 
present  is  the  place  for  a  description  of  whatever 
the  student  may  require  to  know  that  is  common 
to  all  the  Colleges. 

Every  College  has  a  Head,  who  is  generally 
called  Master,  but  sometimes  Provost  or  President. 
The  Student  has  few  personal  dealings  with  him. 
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He  performs  the  ceremony  of  admission  to  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships,  and  grave  cases  of  miscon- 
duct  are  referred  to  him.  Then  come  the  body  of 
Fellows,  out  of  whom  and  by  whom  the  Master 
is  in  most  cases  chosen.  These  are  graduates  of 
the  University  in  receipt  of  annuities  arising  from 
the  founder's  bequest,  and  in  possession  of  other 
privileges  defined  by  statutes.  The  number  of  them 
is  filled  up  by  election,  either  by  the  body  itself, 
or  by  the  senior  members  of  it,  and  generaUy  from 
the  graduates  of  the  College;  but  in  many  of  the 
smaller  Colleges  the  practice  has  prevailed  of  taking 
graduates  from  without,  when  no  worthy  candi- 
dates offer  themselves  among  their  own  students. 
In  some  Colleges  the  merits  of  the  Candidates  are 
tested  by  Examination,  but  in  most  the  University 
Honours  they  have  won  are  assumed  to  be  a 
sufficient  test  The  value  of  the  Fellowship,  or 
annuity  of  a  Fellow,  is  commonly  between  £200 
and  <£300  a  year.  Conditions  are  attached  to  the 
holding  of  Fellowships  which  vary  in  the  different 
Colleges  and  even  in  the  different  Fellowships. 
Kestrictions  imposed  by  the  will  of  the  different 
founders  have  been  in  most  Colleges  considerably 
relaxed  within  the  last  few  years;  religious  tests 
have  been  removed,  as  far  as  they  affected  Lay 
Fellowships,  and  it  is  likely  that  College  Statutes 
now  under  consideration,  while  effecting  consider- 
able changes  in  other  respects,  will  be  passed  in  forms 
leaving  in  general  no  difference  in  the  conditions  of 
tenure  for  Lay  Fellows  and  for  Fellows  in  Holy 
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Orders.  Every  College  has  the  presentation  to  a 
certain  number  of  livings,  which  it  is  the  custom  to 
offer  to  the  Clerical  Fellows  in  order  of  seniority;  but 
in  respect  to  these  also  changes  may  be  expected  to 
follow  from  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  Colleges. 

The  Fellows  with  the  Master  constitute  the 
governing  body  in  most  Colleges,  though  in  some 
the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  section  of  this 
body.  But  the  superintendent  of  the  work  of  edu- 
cation in  the  College,  and  the  authority  to  whom 
the  students  look  up,  is  the  Tutor.  There  is  one 
or  more  of  such  officers  in  every  College,  and  in 
addition  to  the  duty  of  lecturing  in  the  College, 
which  he  commonly  shares  with  others,  the  Tutor's 
function  is  to  maintain  discij^ne  and  control  over 
all  within  the  College  who  are  in  statu  pitpiUari, 
The  Tutor  is  generally  a  Fellow,  and  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  instruction  other  Fellows  or  other  graduates 
are  generally  appointed  with  the  title  of  Assistant 
Tutors  or  Lecturers,  whose  business  it  is  to  lecture 
and  enforce  attendance  at  their  own  lectures,  and 
possibly  in  some  degree  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  general  discipline  of  the  Undergraduates.  Be- 
sides holding  authority,  the  Tutor  is  a  guardian 
and  adviser  to  the  Undergraduate  and  it  is  to 
him  that  the  student  should  go  in  any  difficulty 
that  may  arise. 

Besides  the  Tutors,  Deans  are  appointed  from 
the  number  of  the  Fellows,  who  are  charged  to 
provide  for  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service  daily  in 
the  College  Chapel,  and  in  some  cases  to  enforce 
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the  attendance  of  the  students.  In  the  more  im- 
portant Colleges  the  Deans  also  share  with  the 
Tutors  the  general  supervision  of  the  conduct  of 
the  students,  especially  in  taking  care  that  proper 
hours  are  observed  for  returning  home  at  night. 

The  Undergraduates  of  a  College  may  be  divided 
into  the  classes  of  Scholars,  Pensioners,  Fellow- 
Commoners  and  Sizars.  Noblemen  may  enter  as  a 
separate  class,  but  few,  if  any,  do  so;  and  the  class 
of  Fellow-Commoners  is  no  louger  an  important  one. 

The  Scholars  are  students  who  receive  an  an- 
nuity from  the  College,  and  enjoy  besides  cert«,in  ex- 
emptions varying  at  the  different  Colleges.  Scholar- 
ships are  given  in  reward  of  merit,  and  it  is  the 
first  ambition  of  a  student  to  win  this  distinction. 
They  may  be  won  at  some  Colleges  at  the  end 
of  the  first,  academic  year,  at  others  earlier  or 
not  so  early.  But  the  practice  has  within  the 
last  few  years  been  introduced  at  many  of  the 
Colleges  of  offering  a  certain  number  of  scholar- 
ships annually  to  be  competed  for  by  such  as  are 
not  yet  members  of  the  University.  These  are 
called  sometimes  Minor  Scholarships,  sometimes 
Exhibitions,  and  are  in  these  cases  stepping-stones 
to  the  ordinary  and  more  valuable  scholarships  of 
the  College.  The  parent  who  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  a  College  education  for 
his  son  may  thus  be  spared  the  anxiety  which  would 
otherwise  be  entailed  on  him,  lest  after  the  boy  had 
begun  his  residence  he  should  fail  to  gain  a  Scholar- 
ship.    Scholarships  are  of  various  values,  rising  as 
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liigh  as  £70,  £80,  and  even  .£100  per  annum ;  but  it 
is  expected  that  in  new  College  Statutes  a  limit 
will  be  set  to  the  value  of  Scholarships  to  be  offered 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  commenced  residence. 

The  ordinary  student  of  a  College,  who  pays 
for  eveiything,  aud  enjoys  no  exemptions,  is  caUed 
a  Fetisioner,  i.e.  a  boarder.  Sizarahipa  consist  of 
certain  emoluments  and  exemptions  given  to  stu- 
dents  in  consideration  of  poverty  as  well  as  merit. 
Some  of  the  Sizarships  at  Trinity  and  St  John's 
are  of  considerable  value.  The  Sizar  must  of 
course  occupy  a  position  of  inferiority,  as  one 
avowedly  poor  in  the  company  of  richer  men; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  avowal  of  his 
poverty  secures  him  from  many  temptations. 

Men  of  fortune,  when  they  are  past  the  ordinary 
age  of  Undergraduates,  and  still  more  when  they 
are  married  men,  may  find  it  convenient  to  enter 
themselves  as  Fellow-Commoners.  In  this  character 
they  pay  higher  fees,  and,  in  return,  are  either  ad- 
mitted to  associate  on  equal  terms  with  the  Fellows 
of  the  College,  and  to  dine  at  their  table  in  Hall, 
or  are  allowed  more  freedom  than  is  allowed  to  the 
Pensioners  who  are  of  the  ordinary  age.  But  in 
such  cases  it  should  be  a  matter  of  consideration 
whether  the  position  of  a  Non-CoUegiate  Student 
is  not  more  suitable. 

The  duties  commonly  exacted  by  a  College  from 
its  students  are  attendance  at  Chapel  and  at  lec- 
tures, and  at  the  dinner  in  the  College  Hall.  In 
some  Colleges  the  rules  about  attendance  at  Chapel 
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have  been  relaxed,  or  exceptions  have  been  readily 
allowed,  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a 
general  statement  of  the  amount  of  attendance 
required.  The  morning  service  on  week-days  be- 
gins commonly  at  half-past  seven  or  eight  o'clock, 
and  so  constitutes  an  ordeal  by  which  the  steadi- 
ness of  a  man's  character  and  industry  may  be 
tested.  The  less  regular  and  resolute  prefer  the 
evening  service,  the  time  of  which  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  Colleges  and  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  At  some  Colleges  those  who  do  not 
attend  Chapel  regularly  will  receive  warnings  from 
the  Dean,  and  after  repeated  warnings  will  bo  in 
danger  of  punishment,  such  as  being  confined  to 
gates,  Le.  being  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  passing 
the  College  gates  or  the  outer  door  of  the  lodgings 
during  some  hours  before  they  are  closed  for  the 
rest  of  the  students.  At  most  Colleges  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Scholars  in  turn  to  read  the  lessons, 
two  Scholars  being  appointed  for  each  week. 

Lectures  lasting  an  hour  each  are  delivered 
daily  in  most  Colleges  between  the  hours  of  9  a.m. 
and  12.  As  the  students  are  in  various  stages 
of  advancement,  and  engaged  in  various  studies, 
they  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  classes,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  each  student  is 
engaged  at  lecture  during  three  hours  every  day. 
Perhaps  two  hours  a  day  may  be  the  average  time 
exacted  of  a  student  by  the  lecturers.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  imagined  that  by  a  lecture  is  meant  a  formal 
and  continuous  discourse  delivered  by  the  lecturer. 
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A  CoUeige  lecture  at  Cambridge  is  often  much 
the  same  thing  as  a  lesson  at  school,  it  being  of 
course  understood  that  the  lectured  are  not  subject 
to  the  restraints  and  discipline  of  schoolboys.  If 
the  subject  be  classical  and  the  class  not  an  ad- 
vanced one,  an  author  is  read,  the  students  trans- 
lating in  turns,  while  the  lecturer  interposes  his 
comments  as  he  sees  fit.  If  it  be  mathematical,  the 
students  are  often  occupied  during  the  whole  hour 
in  writing  answers  to  written  questions,  or  in 
solving  problems.  When  the  audience  is  large, 
the  lecture  often  becomes  more  formal  in  cha- 
racter, and  in  connection  with  College  Lectures 
on  some  subjects,  such  as  Moral  Sciences  and 
M      History,  frequent  examination  papers  are  set.  > 

There  is  a  public  dinner  in  the  hall  of  every 
College  every  day.  In  the  largest  Colleges  there 
is  a  choice  of  hours  offered,  and  in  the  Easter 
Term  most  Colleges  adopt  an  earlier  hour  than 
usual  for  at  least  one  daily  dinner.  A  sufficient 
notice  of  the  dinner  will  be  found  in  the  paper 
on  College  Expenses.  Grace  before  meat  is  read 
commonly  by  the  Scholars,  and  after  meat  by 
Scholars  or  by  the  senior  Fellow  present. 

Such  is  the  routine  of  College  life,  which  goes 
on  pretty  uniformly  throughout  the  Academic  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  May  Term,  ie.  at  the  close  of 
the  Academic  year,  have  hitherto  been  held  the 
examinations  of  the  College,  when  prizes  are  given 
for  proficiency  in  the  different  departments,  and 
in  some  Colleges  the  Scholarships  awarded.     But 
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tlie  May   Examinations,  which  fop^jSTly  4sffijpt^  <Pp  ■, 
all  classes   of  undergraduates   in   ^  ^^pijege^  j&w'     -^ 

commonly  undergoing  University  Ex^^mB^lteis  ^  K 
about  the  same  time  that  these  College  E: — >^-j-«-frL 
are  held,  and  the  new  Regulations  for  the  majority^ 
of  the  Honour  Triposes  will  further  diminish  their 
importance.  In  the  meanwhile  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  industrious  student  occupies  all  his 
hours  of  study  in  preparation  for  public  lectures.  It 
may  often  happen  that  this  is  the  best  thing  he  can 
do,  but  not  always,  and  the  spirit  of  competition  is 
so  strong,  that  the  very  best  instruction  is  eagerly 
sought.  It  has  therefore  become  worth  the  while  of 
many  distinguished  men  to  become  Private  Tutors, 
and  to  receive  pupils  without  reference  to  College 
connexion.  It  may  chance  that  a  College  cannot 
command  able  lecturers,  or  the  lecturers  may 
want  the  art  of  communicating  their  knowledge, 
but  the  private  tutor  will  not  get  pupils  unless  he 
be  a  man  of  recognized  ability,  nor  keep  them  long 
imless  he  prove  himself  able  to  teach.  It  has 
therefore  become  with  Honour  men  a  common 
practice,  and  with  Mathematical  Honour  men 
almost  a  universal  practice,  to  employ  a  private 
tutor,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  very  common 
for  a  man,  after  winning  distinguished  honours,  to 
remain  some  years  in  residence,  and  take  pupils. 
Accordingly  the  greater  part  of  the  reading  man's 
time  may  be  occupied  in  preparation,  not  for 
lectures,  but  for  his  private  tutor,  known  also  by 
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the  slang  name  of  "Coach."  For  some  years  past 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Colleges  to  obviate 
for  a  large  number  of  their  students  the  need  of 
private  tuition.  By  subdivision  of  classes  where 
they  were  inconveniently  large,  and  by  combination 
of  classes  between  several  Colleges  where  they  were 
inconveniently  small,  College  instruction  has  been 
made  much  more  efficient.  A  classical  student 
should  not  generally  need  private  tuition,  if  com- 
position lectures  as  well  as  lectures  on  books  be 
open  to  him  in  his  own  or  associated  Collies.  In 
some  branches  of  Mathematics  and  in  Moral  Science 
and  History  attempts  Ijave  been  made  to  substitute 
series  of  examination  papers  set  by  the  lecturers 
for  the  drill  of  a  private  tutor;  and  there  is  a 
general  desire  shewn  to  make  use  of  any  con- 
spicuous ability  for  teaching  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  it  the  fullest  effect.  The  increase  and 
graduation  of  University  instruction,  now  under 
consideration,  will  probably  in  some  degree  further 
lessen  the  demand  for  private  tuition. 

But  few  men  in  Colleges  study  between  2  p.m. 
and  4  or  5  p.m.  in  winter,  or  in  summer,  where 
dinner  is  early,  during  the  earlier  hours  of  the 
evening.  So  much  time  is  given  by  the  most 
industrious  to  open-air  exercise  and  recreation. 
The  students  are  English  youths,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  men  have  grown  up  in  the  great 
public  schools.  Athletic  sports  accordingly  are 
pursued  with  ardour.y  In  the  boat-clubs  of  the 
several  Colleges  the  science  of  rowing  is  studied 
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by  as  many  men  with  as  much  ambition,  and  per- 
haps even  with  as  much  seriousness,  as  are  shewn 
in  the  study  of  the  subjects  of  the  Honour  Triposes*. 
The  Kiflemen  of  Cambridge  University  have  not 
been  undistinguished.  In  the  spring  term,  Lawn 
Tennis  is  everywhere  prevalent,  while  Fenner's 
Ground  and  the  separate  Grounds  of  many  College 
Clubs  are  alive  with  Cricket  or  Athletic  Sports; 
the  annual  boat-race  at  Putney  and  the  match  at 
Lord's  between  the  Universities  are  known  to  the 
])ublia  riHore  intellectual  recreations  are  also  to 
be  procured^  There  is  the  Union  Debating  Club, 
with  reading  room  and  libi;ury  attached,  Musical 
Societies,  especially  a  very  powerful  one  known  as 
the  University  Musical  Society,  Shakespeare  Clubs, 
&C.  &c.  Hardly  less  numerous  are  therorganiza- 
tions  for  religious  purposesTl  Out  of  all  these  mate- 
rials the  reader  must  form  as  vivid  a  picture  as  he 
can  of  life  at  Cambridge. 

^  Boatmen  may  only  let  the  lighter  kind  of  boats  to 
those  who  sigD  a  statement  that  they  can  swim.  The  river 
above  Cambridge  is  deep  and  dangerous,  and  the  lower  part 
is  also  dangerous  when  flooded.  Students  should  assist  in 
maintaining  this  necessary  rule. 


ittst    ... 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE 
EXPENSES. 


Before  entering  upon  this  head  it  must  be  pre- 
mised that  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  expense 
of  a  University  education  which  arises  from  fees 
or  payments  that  are  alike  for  whole  classes  of 
Students. 

College  arrangements  are  so  framed  as  to  admit 
of  the  Undergraduates  living  together,  all  something 
in  the  same  way,  and  dining  at  a  common  table, 
but  so  as  to  allow  a  considerable  discretion  to  each 
in  fixing  his  own  scale  of  expenditure  and  style  of 
living.  This  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  various 
circumstances  of  the  several  students,  and  any  at- 
tempts to  enforce  economy  or  uniformity  by  strict 
sumptuary  rules  would  be  found  as  obnoxious  to 
parents  as  to  the  students  themselves.  They  would 
be  at  variance  with  the  principle  that,  inasmuch  as 
students  come  to  the  University  to  learn  among 
other  things    to    exercise  responsibility   and   self 
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guidance,  they  must  be  dealt  with  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  may  safely  be  trusted  with  con- 
siderable independence. 

The  social  usages  of  the  place  also  leave  each 
individual  much  at  liberty  to  live  as  he  chooses. 
Persons  whose  means  and  scale  of  expenditure  are 
very  different  mix  together  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality,  and  in  the  University  more  than  almost 
anywhere  else  an  individual  passes  for  what  he 
is  worth  in  himself. 

Owing  to  this  variety  in  the  style  and  expense 
of  living,  only  a  general  idea  can  be  given  of  what 
is  necessary  or  usual,  and  parents  must  form  their 
own  estimate  for  the  particular  case  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  tastes  and  disposition  of  their 
son,  and  of  the  style  and  comfort  to  which  he  has 
been  used  and  to  which  he  will  consider  himself 
entitled. 

At  the  present  time  the  general  style  of  living 
in  England  is  more  luxurious  than  it  has  ever 
been,  and  children  are  brought  up  in  habits  which 
would  formerly  have  been  considered  self-indulgent. 
These  habits  tend  to  make  young  people  easy  going 
in  money  matters,  and  the  parents  in  the  well  to  do 
classes  are  even  more  eager  about  their  sons'  com- 
fort than  the  young  men  are  themselves.  If  a  parent 
comes  to  choose  lodgings  or  to  furnish  College  rooms 
he  will  often  require  more  convenience  than  his  son 
would  have  wanted. 

Wilful  extravagance  is  not  a  general  failing  of 
Undergraduates,  the  cases  of  it  that  occur  are  few 
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in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  the  students, 
but  an  extravagant  man  is  always  a  conspicuous  man, 
and  thus  a  very  small  number  of  such  cases  gives 
an  impression  of  the  general  expensiveness  of  the 
University  which  is  not  well  founded. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  more  a  young  man  is  on 
terms  of  confidence  with  his  parents  on  money 
matters,  and  feels  that  he  is  dealt  with  as  libe- 
rally as  is  fair  with  r^ard  to  the  other  claims 
on  his  friends,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  spend  more 
than  he  ought  to  do ;  nevertheless,  a  well-mean- 
ing young  man  who  has  never  had  to  manage 
for  himself,  and  who  while  at  home  or  at  school 
has  seldom  had  to  deny  himself  any  reasonable 
gratification,  may  find  his  bills  at  the  end  of  a 
term  much  higher  than  he  expects.  He  may  not 
have  carried  in  his  mind  an  approximate  account 
of  his  expenditure,  and  perhaps  has  not  asked 
the  price  of  what  he  has  ordered.  In  such  a  case, 
it  is  unwise  for  a  parent  to  shew  such  displeasure  as 
is  likely  to  deter  his  son  from  again  confiding  to 
him  the  full  extent  of  his  liabilities.  The  more 
kindly  a  well-disposed  and  sensible  young  man 
is  treated,  the  more  careful  he  will  be,  and  the 
more  anxious  to  shew  that  he  can  control  his  ex- 
penses. If  no  improvement  take  place,  the  fault 
must  be  laid,  not  to  inexperience,  but  to  helpless- 
ness and  thoughtlessness,  and  it  will  be  a  question 
whether  he  have  strength  to  change  the  style  of 
living  he  has  taken  up,  and  whether  a  longer 
stay  at  the  University  is  likely  to  be  worth  the 
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cost.  (What  Dr  Arnold  said  of  a  public  school 
is  still  more  true  of  the  Universities,  viz.  that  a 
certain  power  of  self-government  is  presupposed  in 
all  who  oome  to  them,  and  that  those  who  have 
it  not  are  out  of  place  in  such  societies.  p 

Besides  those  who  drift  into  difficulties  from 
thoughtlessness,  which  gradually  grows  into  selfish- 
ness, there  are  some  of  a  worse  description.  There 
is  always  a  certain  proportion  of  the  young  men 
of  the  country  utterly  unable  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  with  whom  incontinence  of  money 
amounts  to  positive  disease ;  these,  whether  at  the 
University  or  elsewhere,  are  likely  to  go  to  ruin. 
The  Examinations  and  discipline  in  a  great  degree 
deter  this  class  of  persons  from  coming  to  the  Uni- 
versity, but  a  case  of  this  kind  occurs  now  and  then. 
The  College  authorities  will  under  such  circum- 
stances in  general  recommend  immediate  removal ; 
and  parents  are  advised  to  act  on  their  representa- 
tions before  the  evil  has  become  very  serious. 

It  must  be  understood  in  what  follows  that, 
when  nothing  is  mentioned  to  the  contrary,  the 
expenses  spoken  of  are  those  of  a  pensioner  \ 
There  are  but  few  Fellow-Commoners  now  in 
the  University;  these  are  mostly  persons  above 
the  usual  age  or  married  men,  and  no  estimate 
can  be  given  of  their  actual  expenses.  The  neces- 
sary expenses  of  a  Fellow-Commoner  for  tuition, 

^  Pensioner  means  a  person  who  pays  (pendo)  for  the 
board  and  iDstruction  he  receives,  while  a  tcholar  is  assisted 
by  the  foundation. 

S.  G.      I.  6 
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commons  (i.e.  board),  and  Collie  payments,  exceed 
those  of  a  Pensioner  by  a  sum  varying  at  different 
Colleges  from  £24  to  £50  a  year.  Sizars  generally 
get  some  assistance  from  the  College  endowments, 
the  particulars  of  which  may  be  learnt  on  applica^ 
tion  to  the  tutors*  but  in  all  cases  a  Sizar  pays 
only  £6  a  year  for  his  College  tuition,  whereas  a 
Pensioner  pays  £18;  hence  the  expenses  of  a  Sizar 
will  be  at  least  £12  a  year  less  than  those  of  a 
Pensioner,  and  he  also  saves  a  small  sum  in 
the  quarterly  payments  to  the  College  and  Uni- 
versity. 

Besides  the  annual  expenditure  of  a  student 
there  is  a  certain  outlay  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  Degree,  the  items  of  which  are  as  follows; 

CAUTION  MOOTJY. 

For  carrying  on  any  boarding  establishment 
a  -jBum  has  to  be  provided  for  working  capital. 
Tradesmen's  bills  must  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
current  quarter  and  pupils'  accounts  will  not 
usually  be  settled  till  three  months  later.  Hence 
a  capital  at  least  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  College  bills  for  a  year  is  require<i  to 
carry  on  the  concern ;  this  must  be  provided  either 
by  embarking  capital  in  the  busin.ess  or  by  taking 
payments  in  advance.  The  Colleges  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity  enter  into  no  business  liabilities  with 
the  pupils*.     The  College  Tutor  is  answerable  for 

^  It  is  expected  that  under  the  Statutes  now  being  framed 
(i88o)  the  liabilities  and  Caution  Money  wUl  be  transferred 
to  the  Colleges. 
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his  pupils'  College  bills  to  tlie  Bursar;  lie  has  to 
pay  them  before  they  have  all  been  paid  to  him. 
To  provide  capital  for  this  purpose  and  as  a  partial 
security  against  bad  debts,  the  tutor  receives 
'*  Caution  Money"  on  the  admission  of  a  student : 
this  is  the  same  at  all  Colleges  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


t  > 


£ 
For  Noblemen  specially  entered  as  such^...   50 

Fellow-Commoners 35 

Pensioners 15 

Sizars 10 

The  Caution  Money  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  Tutor,  and  is  not  returned  till  a  person  takes 
his  name  off  the  boards,  or  becomes  a  Compounder, 
i.e.  pays  after  his  Degree  a  sum,  U3ually  £26 ^  to 
the  College  to  retain  his  name  on  the  boards  for 
life,  free  of  aU  annual  charges.  At  some  Colleges 
persons  can  compound  after  the  B.A.,  at  others  not 
till  after  the  M.A.  Degree. 


ADMISSION  FEES. 

In  addition  to  the  Caution  Money,  Students, 
on  admission,  or  coming  into  residence,  usually 
have  to  make  a  payment  to  the  College,  which  is 
not  returned.  The  extreme  amount  is  £5 ;  it  is 
more  frequently  £3,  and  at  some  Colleges  there  is 
no  such  charge. 

^  The  classes  of  Noblemen  as  a  distinct  order,  and  of 
Fellow-Commonerg,  have  nearly  disappeared. 

6—2 
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MATRICULATION  FEES. 

By  Graces  of  tlie  Senate,  it  has  been  decreed 
that  the  Matriculation  fees  paid  to  the  Registrary 
for  the  Common  Chest  should  be  as  follows : 

£>   8,    d. 

Nobleman 15  10    o 

Fellow-Commoner 10  10    o 

Pensioner  500 

Sizar    o  15    o 

Non-Collegiate  Student   o  15    o 

If  a  Non-Collegiate  Student  migrate  to  a  College 
he  pays  a  fresh  fee  to  the  XTniversity. 

These  Fees  are  in  some  Colleges  paid  to  the 
Tutor's  account  at  his  Banker's  before  the  Matricu- 
lation takes  place,  in  others  they  are  charged  in  the 
CoUege  bill. 

FEES  AT  THE  TWO  PARTS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS 
EXAMINATION,  THE  GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Before  admission  to  each  part  of  the  Previous 
Examination  every  Candidate  is  required  to  pay 
the  sum  of  25  shillings  to  the  Common  Chest ;  such 
sum  not  to  be  returned  to  the  Candidate  in  case 
of  his  not  being  approved  by  the  Examiners.  A 
person  who  fails  has  to  pay  a  fresh  fee  when  he 
presents  himself  again.  The  like  sum  of  25  shil- 
lings has  to  be  paid  by  each  Candidate  presenting 
himself  for  the  General  Examination  and  ,£3  3s. 
by  every  one    presenting    himself  for  a    Special 
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Examination  that  is,  the  final  Examination  in  a 
particular  branch  of  Study  for  a  pass  Degree. 
These  fees,  like  that  for  Matriculation,  are  paid  in 
different  ways  at  different  Colleges. 

FEES  FOB  DEGREES. 

Each  person  who  takes  his  Degree  pays  a  fee 
to  the  University,  a  fee  to  the  College,  and  a  fee 
to  a  College  officer  called  the  Prselector,  or  Father 
of  the  College,  who  prepares  the  certificates,  <kc.  of 
each  Candidate,  and  presents  him  for  his  Degree. 
A  complete  list  of  the  University  fees  for  the  dif- 
ferent Degrees  is  given  below.  The  College  fees 
for  the  B.A.  Degree  vary  from  £1  125.  to  £4  12^., 
and  the  fee  to  the  Praelector  is  very  generally  £\\8, 

Persons  proceeding  to  Degrees  in  Medicine 
must  also  attend  lectures  in  that  Faculty,  for 
which  fees  have  to  be  paid  to  the  Professors. 
Particulars  are  given  in  the  article  on  Medical 
Study  and  Degrees. 

TABLE  OF  FEES. 

Ordered  by  Grace  of  the  Senate. 

That  in  lieu  of  the  Fees  now  payable  to  the  Common 

Chest  and  to  the  Officers  and  Servants  of  the  University  by 

Candidates  for  degrees,  the  following  fees  only  be  paid  to  th^ 

Common  Chest,  viz. 

£    $.    d, 
(a)    On  admission  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  or 

LL.B.  at  the  time  or  times  of  general 

admission   7     0    0 

(&)     On  admission  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  or 

LL.B.  at  any  other  time     lo  lo    o 
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(c)  On  admission  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  or 
LL.M.y  whether  the  Candidate  be  a 

Fellow  of  a  College  or  not  12    o    o 

(d)  On  admission  to  the  degree  of  S.T.B. 

or  M.B 800 

(e)  On  admission  to  the  degree  of  M.B. 
when  the  Candidate  is  a  Bachelor  of 

Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Laws    200 

(/)    On  admission  to  the  degree  of  Mus.  B.       500 
{g)    On  admission  to  the  degree  of  S.T.P.  or 

LL.D ao    o    o 

(A)    On  admission  to  the  degree  of  M.D., 
whether  the  Candidate  be  a  Bachelor 

of  Medicine  or  a  Master  of  Arts 10    o    o 

On' admission  to  the  degree  of  M.C., 
(Master  in  Surgery)  with  no  previous 

degree 18    o    o 

When  the  Candidate  is  B.A.  or  M.B.       12    o    o 
When  the  Candidate  is  B.A.  and  M.B.       600 
When  the  Candidate  is  M.A.  or  M.D.        i     00 
(»)     On  admission  to  the  degree  of  Mus.  D., 

when  the  Candidate  is  Mus.  B 10    o    o 

(ib)     On  admission  to  the  degree  of  Mus.  D., 

when  the  Candidate  has  no  degree 15     00 

FURNITURE,  &c. 

This  item  of  course  varies  considerably.  If  a 
Student  go  into  lodgings  he  has  to  provide  house 
linen,  crockery,  glass,  and  some  articles  of  hard- 
ware, as  only  actual  furniture  is  found  in  the 
University  lodging-houses. 

Linen  (sheets,  pillow-cases,  towels,  and  break- 
fjBWt  cloths)  is  generally  brought  from  home  by  the 
Student;    the  cost  of  the  other  articles  usually 
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ranges  from  £4  to  £12.  Sometimes  the  keepers 
of  the  lodging-houses,  or  in  College  the  bedmakers, 
will  supply  a  second-hand  set  of  crockery,  <Ssc«  at 
a  cheap  rate. 

If  the  Student  takes  rooms  in  College  he  will 
have  to  buy  furniture.  A  valuation  of  the  articles 
left  by  the  outgoing  tenant  will  be  given  to  him, 
and  of  these  he  may  take  what  he  likes.  The 
amount  will  be  usually  charged  in  his  first  College 
biU.  In  some  Colleges  the  fixtures,  paint  and  paper 
are  the  property  of  the  tenant,  and  are  taken  by  the 
new  comer  at  a  valuation ;  this  item  is  called  Income. 
In  some  cases  the  fixtures,  kc  are  the  property  of 
the  College,  and  there  is  no  charge  for  Income. 

When  a  Freshman  has  to  furnish  rooms  in 
College  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be  assisted 
by  a  parent  or  friend.  The  expenditure  under  this 
head  of  course  varies  very  widely.  It  is  usually 
the  cheapest  plan  to  take  as  much  of  the  furniture 
left  in  the  rooms  as  is  serviceable ;  the  lowest  price 
at  which  a  student  can  get  into  any  rooms  may  be 
put  at  £15.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  expense 
ranges  from  £30  to  £40,  but  to  furnish  large  rooms 
handsomely  will  cost  considerably  more. 

About  half  of  this  outlay  may  be  expected  to 
be  recovered.  The  better  the  furniture  the  larger 
will  be  the  proportion  got  back  upon  leaving. 

The  furnitm^  left  by  a  student,  if  rejected  by  the 
incoming  tenant,  is  taken  by  the  College  appi-aiser, 
at  a  reduction  of  2^.  6(f.  in  the  £1.  The  student 
is  not  credited  with  the  value  till  the  new  tenant 
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has  paid  for  it.  For  instance  famitnra  left  at  Mid- 
summer, and  taken  by  a  new  tenant  in  October^ 
will  be  charged  to  him  in  the  Christmas  bill,  and  if 
such  bill  be  paid  before  Lady  Day,  the  amount 
will  be  credited  to  its  former  owner  at  Lady  Day. 

The  cost  of  a  cap,  gown,  and  surplice,  also 
comes  under  the  head  of  original  outlay.  It  ranges 
from  £3  to  £5 ;  the  gowns  at  the  different  Colleges 
vary  in  pattern  and  price.  A  second-hand  gown 
can  often  be  got  at  half  the  above  price. 

SUMMARY  OP  OUTLAY. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  outlay  and 
payments  requisite  for  obtaining  a  degree,  inde- 
pendently of  the  annual  expenditure : 

Lowest  Possible  j^^^jra-e    Higher 
coitl  AT«r^»  estimate 

^e  f.        £  #.     £  f. 

Admission  Fee o    o            30  50 

Mati-iculation  Fee 15             50  50 

Previous  Ex.  Fee a  10             2  10  a  10 

General  Examination  Fee  ...  15  15 

Special  Examination  Fee    ,„  33  33 

Degree  Fee   70             70  70 

Outfit. 

Gap,  gown,  and  surplice a  10            40  50 

Outfit,  Crockery,  hfi 40             7    o  no 

Furniture  (half  the  cost  as  re- 
presenting the  ultimate  loss)  10    o          16    o  95    o 

a6  15  48  18       64  18 

^  This  is  the  estimate  for  a  sizar  in  College  rooms  proceed- 
ing in  Honours. 
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The  last  item  does  not  occur  if  the  Student 
goes  into  Lodgings. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  pay  in  cash  for  the  outfit 
of  a  Student  in  crockery,  cap  and  gown,  <&c. 
Discount  is  then  got,  and  op^a  running  accounts 
with  tradesmen  are  avoided. 

The  friends  of  a  Student  will  be  farther  out  of 
pocket  during  his  career  by  the  Caution  Money  of 
£15  which  will  remain  in  t^e  hands  of  the  Tutor 
as  long  as  the  Student's  name  is  on  the  boards,  and 
by  the  half  of  the  cost  of  the  furniture  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  eventually  recovered. 

From  the  time  when  a  Student's  name  is  en- 
tered on  the  boards  of  the  College,  he  is  charged  a 
small  sum  quarterly,  which  includes  payments  to 
the  University  Library,  and  other  charges  levied 
per  capita.  No  charge  is  made  for  Tuition  until 
the  Student  has  come  into  residence,  but  if  the  name 
ci  a  Student  is  placed  on  the  boards  of  a  College 
and  is  removed  without  his  ever  coming  into  resi- 
dence, £2  has  to  be  paid  to  the  Tuition  fund  for  the 
quarter  in  which  his  name  was  placed  on  the  Col- 
lege boards,  and  10«.  for  each  succeeding  quarter. 


ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE. 

We  now  come  to  the  Annual  Expenditure,  and 
first  we  shall  consider  the  items  which  come  into 
the  College  account. 
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TUITION. 

The  terminal  payments  for  College  Tuition  of 
persons  in  statu  pupUla/ri  are  usually  as  follows : 

£  t.  d. 

Nobleman   * 13  6  8 

Fellow-Commoner  ....4 i....  10  o  o 

Pensioner    « *  600 

Sizar «  o  o 

Bachelor  Fellow- Ck)nmion^...  3  10  o 

Bachelor  of  Arts    i  16  6 

No  payment  for  Tuition  is  required  from  non- 
resident Bachelors.  In  the  case  of  a  Bachelor 
attending  special  College  Lectures,  additional  fees 
may  be  charged. 

Undergraduates  are  not  charged  the  Tuition  fee 
if  they  do  not  reside  at  all  during  the  Term.  If 
they  reside  for  a  short  time  or  come  up  for  Examina- 
tion  they  are  charged  a  portion  of  the  fee. 


BOOM  RENT. 

This  is  the  head  under  which  there  is  most 
difference  of  expense  in  the  different  Colleges.  In 
some  Colleges  it  ranges  from  .£4  to  .£10,  in  others 
from  .£12  to  X30.  At  some  Colleges  the  charge 
under  the  head  of  "Chambers''  in  the  College  ac- 
count includes  assessed  taxes,  water-rates,   poor- 
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rates,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  use  of  fixtures,  &c. ;  at 
others  these  items  are  charged  separately.  When 
particular  information  is  required,  it  is  best  to  apply 
to  the  College  tutor. 


LODGINGS. 

The  rent  of  lodgings  varies  from  £5  to  £16 
a  term,  for  the  ordinary  accommodation  of  two 
rooms.  It  is  fixed  by  a  University  Inspector  of 
Lodgings.  The  price  depends  to  a  great  degree  on 
situation;  rooms  which  are  near  those  Colleges 
which  have  the  most  students  in  lodgings  fetch  the 
highest  rents. 

An  Undergraduate  cannot  be  obliged  to  take 
rooms  for  more  than  one  term.  If  he  intend  to 
change  he  should  give  notice  at  the  iend  of  the  term, 
and  if  possible  two  or  three  weeks  sooner.  Kooms 
cannot  be  taken  or  changed  unless  the  College  Tutor 
sign  a  written  permission.  A  Freshman  should  ask 
the  College  Tutor  to  take  rooms  for  him,  and  state 
the  price  he  is  prepared  to  give.  The  Rent  is 
supposed  to  include  attendance,  but  the  servant 
expects  a  gratuity  at  the  end  of  Term,  varying  from 
5«.  to  £\,  For  the  Regulations  with  respect  to 
University  Lodgings  see  the  Compendium  of  Uni- 
versity Rules  given  to  each  Student  on  admission 
to  reside. 
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BOABD. 

The  daily  charge  for  dinner  in  Hall  is  regu- 
lated by  the  price  of  meat.  It  is  the  cost  price  of 
1^  or  2  lbs.  of  meat,  together  with  some  additional 
payment  for  vegetables,  pastry,  and  sometimes  soup 
or  fish,  &c.  Hence  it  varies  both  at  different  Col- 
leges and  at  different  times.  It  may  be  said  to 
range  from  1^.  Qd,  to  2s.  6d.  a  day,  reckoning  meat 
at  lOd,  per  lb.  "What  in  some  Colleges  forms  part 
of  the  regular  dinner  is  elsewhere  paid  for  as  extra. 
It  is  convenient  for  those  who  desire  to  live  as 
economically  as  they  can,  to  have  the  neceasa/ry  cost 
of  the  dinner  as  low  as  possible;  but  if  the  style 
and  comfort  of  the  dinner  in  Hall  is  not  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  bulk  of  the  Students,  they  will  be  more 
apt  to  dine  elsewhere,  which,  besides  being  other- 
wise objectionable,  entails  additional  expense. 

Bread,  butter,  beer  and  cheese,  are  supplied 
from  the  College  Imtteries;  a^d  in  n^any  cases,  jnilk, 
tea  and  coffee  ready  made^  soda  water,  &c,  are  to  be 
had  also.  If  an  Undergraduate  gives  no  express 
orders,  his  bedmaker,  if  he  be  in  College,  or  the 
servant  of  his  lodgings,  will  fetch  him  the  usual 
allowai^oe  of  bread,  butter,  and  milk  for  breakfast 
and  tea,  this  is  called  his  ^'commons;"  if  he 
wish  for  more  or  less,  he  must  give  orders  accord- 
ingly. He  is  not  bound  to  have  more  than  he 
wishes,  and  may,  with  permission,  supply  himself 
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from  the  town  if  he  thinks  fit.  These  items  are 
comprised  under  the  head  "Steward'*  or  "Butler" 
in  the  account.  Extras  in  Hall  are  called  " Sizings ;'' 
a  "  Sizing"  seems  to  mean  a  "  portion." 

Each  resident  member  of  a  College  receives 
weekly  two  accounts,  one  containing  his  bill  at  the 
"butteries,**  and  generally  including  the  charge  for 
coals  and  any  fines ^  he  may  have  incurred;  the 
other  comprising  the  charge  for  the  dinner  in  Hall, 
for  "sizings,*'  and  for  any  thing  supplied  to  his 
rooms  from  the  College  kitchens.  The  obj  ect  of  these 
bills  is  to  enable  a  person  at  once  to  check  any 
incorrect  charge.  These  bills  should  be  kept  and 
added  up  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  the  amount 
of  them  should  tally  with  the  items  of  the  Cook 
and  Butler  (or  Steward)  in  the  College  account; 
and  it  is  desirable  that  any  Student  on  finding 
an  error  or  apparent  overcharge  should  apply  at 
once  to  the  Butler  with  regard  to  the  Steward's 
bill,  and  to  the  Cook,  or  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen, 
with  respect  to  the  bill  for  Commons  in  Hall, 
Sizings,  &c.f  and  if  not  satisfied,  should  complain 
to  the  Steward. 

There  is  also  in  most  Colleges  a  head  of  account 
called  variously  GoUege  paymerUSf  detriments^  or 
aUocatiane.  This  goes  to  defray  various  miscella- 
neous establishment  charges,  such  as  lighting  and 

^  Small  fines  are  imposed  for  being  out  after  the  gates  are 
shat,  neglecting  to  return  books  to  the  College  Library,  and 
other  breaches  of  College  rules. 
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warming  and  keeping  in  order  tlie  pubUc  part  of 
the  College  (i.e.  the  Chapel,  Hall,  Library  and 
courts),  printing,  stationery,  and  the  providing  table- 
linen,  plate,  china  and  hardware  for  the  use  of  the 
Students.  This  item  is  sometimes  a  daily,  some- 
times a  quarterly  charge,  and  sometimes  it  is  dis- 
tributed into  various  particular  payments.  It 
varies  in  amount  from  X3  to  £5  in  the  year.  Coals 
are  supplied  to  Students  in  the  College  at  a  fair 
price.  The  lodging-house  keepers  furnish  them 
at  about  6d  a  day;  Students  in  lodgings  may 
generally  have  them  from  the  College,  if  they 
desire  it. 


ATTENDANCE.  , 

Every  set  of  rooms  in  College  is  under  the  care 
of  a  "bedmaker,"  who  is  generally  a  female,  but 
sometimes  a  man  and  his  wife  are  attached  to  each 
staircase.  At  the  Colleges  where  there  is  only  a 
female  **bedmaker,"  the  attendance  of  a  man- 
servant (called  a  gyp)  may  be  had  if  desired.  The 
payment  for  bedmaker  varies  from  £1  to  £2  a  term. 
A  gyp  usually  receives  £1  per  term.  Other  charges, 
such  as  shoe-cleaning,  7a.  per  term,  Ac,  require  no 
explanation. 

The  following  is  a  correct  statement  for  a  low 
average  of  the  necessary  expenses  as  contained  in 
the  College  account,  but  it  is  not  the  lowest  possible 
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snm,  as  in  some  Colleges  Booms  may  be  had  for  <£4 
a  year.  It  has  been  calculated  at  the  prices  of  1 880, 
taking  meat  at  \0\d,  per  lb.,  and  butter,  milk 
and  coals  at  the  prices  of  that  date.  A  sizar 
would  pay  only  £6  for  tuition  instead  of  XI 8 
and  something  less  than  others  for  College  pay- 
ments, so  that  a  sizar's  College  expenses  may  be 
as  low  as  £60  per  annum. 


STUDENT'S  NECESSARY  COLLEGE  EXPENSES, 

(▼iz.  Tvrrioir,  Boabd  and  Wabhu^o). 

AimuaU  £,    i.    d. 

Tuition., , i8    o    o 

Booms,  Bent  .., , lo    o    o 

Attendance,  Assessed  Taxes,  &c. 650 

Coals    600 

College  Payments  , 5    7    4 

Co9t  of  Living, 

Bread,  butter  and  l^lk  for  breakfast  and 
Tea,  and  Dinner  at  £i  af.  a  week,  for 
16  weeks,   making  the   full   3    Terms' 

residence  in  the  year ,  ay    6    o 

Laundress    ,....., 580 

Amount        £78    6    4 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  cost  of  Groceries,  which  the 
Students  find  for  themselves. 

Besides  these  strictly  necessary  expenses  there 
is  one  which  frequently  much  augments  the  College 
hill,  viz.  the  "  Cook's  bill/'  This  includes  extras 
in  Hall,  and  all  dishes  furnished  to  an  Under- 
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graduate  in  his  rooms.  Various  restrictions  are 
made  at  different  Colleges  as  to  its  amount.  And 
there  are  Tlniversity  Regulations  intended  to 
prevent  Lodging  House  keepers  from  receiving 
Dinners  or  Suppers  for  the  student  lodging  with 
them  without  the  sanction  of  the  College  Tutor. 
(See  the  Compendium  noticed,  page  91.)  Some 
Students  spend  little  or  nothing  under  tliis  head, 
but  £5  per  term  is  not  an  uncommon  amount,  and 
in  many  cases  it  is  very  considerably  more.  Under- 
graduates have  to  send  a  written  order  for  what 
they  require.  It  is  very  desirable  that  they  should 
order  exactly  the  quantity  they  require,  as  a  great 
deal  of  useless  expense  is  incurred  by  the  unneces- 
sary quantities  that  are  supplied.  Game,  <fec.  belong- 
ing to  an  Undergraduate  can  be  given  in  to  the 
College  kitchen  and  an  equivalent  had  when  wanted. 
Some  Undergraduates  are  in  the  habit  of  absenting 
themselves  from  their  College  Hall.  This  of  course 
involves  an  additional  expense  and  it  is  generally 
regarded  by  the  tutor  as  a  bad  sign :  it  often  goes 
along  with  undesirable  pursuits  or  connections. 

There  is  also  in  some  Colleges  a  "Butler's  extra 
bill"  for  liquors  supplied  to  Undergraduates:  the 
amount  that  can  be  brought  into  the  College  bill 
under  this  head  is  usually  limited. 

The  general  result  of  inquiries  as  to  the  amount 
of  College  bills  comes  to  this.  It  is  possible  for  a 
Student  (a  Pensioner)  to  keep  his  College  bills  down 
to  X80  a  year ;  but  to  do  this  he  must  not  only 
be  very  careful  to  order  nothing  more  from  the 


*> 
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batteries  or  kitchens  than  he  positively  requires, 
and  he  must  choose  his  lodgings  or  his  rooms  with 
strict  regard  to  economy.  The  difference  in  the 
least  possible  cost  of  living  at  the  different  Colleges 
scarcely  exceeds  £10,  for  though  the  minimum  rent 
of  rooms  in  the  several  Colleges  varies,  yet  a  Student 
has  the  option  of  living  in  lodgings.  Taking  the 
prices  of  1880  it  may  be  expected  that  a  year's 
College  bills  of  a  Student  living  as  the  majority 
do  will  come  to  about  XI 05  a  year;  while,  for 
persons  who  engage  much  in  society  and  entertain- 
ments, the  College  bills  will  amount  to  XI 50  a 
year,  exclusive  of  tradesmen's  bills. 

In  addition  to  the  College  bill,  the  account 
of  the  Grocer  and  Bookseller  must  be  considered 
necessaries  to  a  certain  amount ;  they  are  sometimes 
put  into  the  College  bilL 

We  now  come  to  personal  expenses,  which  range 
between  limits  widely  apart.  Many  amusements 
may  be  obtained  at  a  very  small  cost,  and  a  person 
who  is  debarred  from  all  such  does  not  reap  the  full 
advantages  of  the  place.  The  subscription  to  the 
University  Eeading  and  Debating  Club  ("The 
Union")  is  £1  per  term  for  9  terms,  with  an  en- 
trance fee  of  XI ;  or  a  member  of  the  University 
may  become  a  Life  Member  of  the  Society  by  a 
payment  on  entrance  of  X7  10^.  It  has  a  good 
Library,  and  books  can  be  taken  out.  The  sub- 
scriptions to  the  College  Boat-Clubs  or  Cricket-Clubs 
vary  from  7«.  M,  to  XI  per  term,  and  there  is 
generally  an  entrance  fee.     A  person  who  can  afford 

s.  o.    L  7 
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j£8  a  term  for  pocket-money  may  join  in  most  of  the 
ordinary  pursuits.  It  is  very  common  for  parents 
to  give  their  sons  £10  or  £16  a  term  for  this 
purpose,  and  many  spend  considerably  more.  Again, 
any  amount  of  money  may  be  spent  in  entertain- 
ments; £10  a  year  for  wine,  coflfee,  waiting,  &c., 
in  addition  to  the  amount  named  under  the  Cook's 
bill,  may  be  put  down  as  a  moderate  expenditure. 
Game,  &c.  sent  from  home  helps  to  keep  down 
expense,  see  p.  96.  It  is  best  for  the  parents  them- 
selves to  provide  their  sons  with  what  wine  they 
think  proper. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number 
of  College  and  University  clubs  for  purposes  of 
amusement.  Freshmen  who  are  invited  to  join 
them  are  warned  not  to  involve  themselves  in 
such  clubs  until  they  find  what  time  they  have  to 
dispose  of.  Many  students  find  afber  a  while  that 
they  have  to  subscribe  to  many  clubs  from  which 
they  reap  no  advantage.  Freshmen  are  also  warned 
not  to  give  way  to  representations  that  every 
member  of  the  College  is  bound  to  subscribe  for 
the  advantage  of  the  rest. 

In  considering  the  expense  of  an  amusement  the 
time  during  which  it  can  be  enjoyed  is  a  consider- 
ation. Cricket  is  only  available  for  two  months 
out  of  the  Academical  year.  Boating  is  carried  on 
during  all  three  Terms,  but  this  advantage  is  not 
gained  by  all  those  who  wish  to  row.  Those  who 
do  not  shew  promise  of  being  good  enough  for  a 
racing  crew  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  an  oar ;  and 
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as  at  present  the  lowest  division  of  Boats  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  races  of  the  Easter  Term,  their 
crews  have  to  engage  in  other  amusements  during 
that  Term. 

We  shall  not  here  touch  on  the  more  expensive 
pursuits,  such  as  those  connected  with  horses^  as 
persons  who  wish  their  sons  to  have  such  amuse- 
ments must  not  be  scrupulous  on  the  subject  of 
expense.  It  may  be  mentioned  however  that  any 
buying  or  selling  of  horses  by  Undergraduates  is 
objectionable. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  item  of  dress, 
and  on  this  point  it  can  only  be  said  that  a  young 
man  need  spend  no  more  on  clothing  at  the  Uni- 
versity than  he  wouH  elsewhere.  But  those  who 
have  a  tendency  to  extravagance  or  vanity,  usually 
shew  it  in  this  direction.  Parents  in  the  vacation 
can  judge  from  their  son's  appearance  as  to  his 
expenditure  on  this  head,  and  can  look  to  the  tailor's 
and  hosier's  bills ;  if  the  amounts  of  these  are  not 
appended  to  the  Tutor's  account  inquiry  should  be 
made  about  them. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  either  from  the  in- 
creased wealth  of  the  country  or  the  greater  atten- 
tion paid  to  material  comforts  within  the  last  few 
years,  there  has  been  a  general  increase  in  the  scale 
of  living  in  the  upper  and  middle  ranks  of  society. 
People  think  themselves  entitled  to  greater  indul- 
gences, and  to  a  larger  share  of  enjoyment  and 
amusement  than  they  did  a  few  years  back.  This 
chans:e  is  sensible,  in  some  degree,  at  the  Univer- 

7—2 
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sities.  What  were  formerly  considered  luxuries 
or  indulgences,  are  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
necessaries :  more  animal  food  is  taken,  which  at 
the  present  prices  materially  increases  the  expense 
of  living.  The  Colleges  have  generally  yielded  to  the 
desire  to  put  the  dinner-hour  later,  and  luncheon 
has,  in  consequence,  become  a  more  substantial  meal. 
The  cost  of  amusements  has  also  increased.  The 
great  encouragement  given  in  society  generally  to 
all  kinds  of  games  and  athletic  sports  has  led  to  a 
considerable  expenditure  under  this  head.  Such 
pursuits  are  carried  on  in  a  more  expensive  style 
than  they  formerly  were,  a  rage  has  sprung  up  for 
prizes  in  various  kinds  of  sports,  and  the  cost  of 
prize  cups  and  medals  is  a  new  item  of  most  needless 
j  expense.  The  introduction  of  prizes  of  pecuniary 
i  value  is  exercising  a  pernicious  effect.  The  moral 
^  qualities  called  out  in  athletic  sports  are  valuable 
Vv  when  the  sports  are  followed  for  their  own  sake 
in  friendly  contests,  but  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
\  contention  is  deteriorated  by  the  introduction  of 
prizes  having  considerable  .  money  value.  Sub- 
scriptions  to  the  clubs  are  often  imperfectly  collected, 
and  an  unfair  burden  is  thus  thrown  on  those  who 
pay  punctually.  These  matters  can  be  set  right  by 
the  Undergraduates  themselves,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  rising  financier  will  turn  his 
attention  to  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the 
various  Clubs.  Preemasons'  or  Odd  Fellows'  Lodges, 
and  all  merely  convivial  societies  should  be  avoided 
as  causing  a  waste  of  money  and  time. 


\N 
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Friends  visiting  Cambridge  cause  serious  dis- 
turbance and  expense  to  Undergraduates.  It 
was  said  by  one  of  the  Professors  that  our  young 
men  would  be  studious  and  simple  enough  in  their 
habits  if  their  parents  would  suffer  them  to  be  so. 
The  gaieties  lately  introduced  in  the  Easter  Term 
have  largely  increased  the  expenditure  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men.  Visitors  will  stay  a 
week  or  more,  breakfasting,  lunching,  and  supping 
— ^not  only  with  their  sons  for  whom  they  pay 
themselves — but  with  the  whole  circle  of  their 
sons'  friends. 

Again,  persons  do  not  always  consider  that  to 
urge  a  Student  to  pay  a  guinea  or  more  in  order  to 
go  with  their  party  to  a  public  ball  or  concert,  is 
doing  him  a  doubtful  service. 

We  now  give  three  estimates,  one  of  the  lowest 
amount  that  can  be  reckoned  upon,  one  of  a  fair 
average  standard,  and  a  third  of  the  amount  which 
a  Student,  whose  friends  do  not  wish  him  to  be 
debarred  from  any  reasonable  enjoyment,  on  the 
ground  of  expense,  may  spend  without  running  into 
extravagance.  There  are  of  course  some  who  have 
been  used  to  Hve  in  an  expensive  style,  and  who, 
with  the  sanction  of  their  friends,  continue  at  the 
University  the  style  of  living  to  which  they  Lave 
been  accustomed.  In  such  exceptional  cases  the 
rate  of  expenditure  will  no  doubt  considerably 
exceed  the  highest  estimate  given  in  the  following 
table. 
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Lowest        Average        Higher 
estimate,     estimate,      estimate. 

£  £  £ 

College  bills 80  105  150 

Grocers'    and     Booksellers' 

bills   12  15  10 

TraveUing  expenses  (to  and 

from  Cambridge) 6  6  10 

Pocket  Money  for  spending 
in  the  University 12  30  45 

Tradesmen's  bills  for  per- 
sonal expenses  and  enter- 
tainments      30  46  70 

^  140  202  295 

The  above  calculations  are  made  for  26  weeks, 
but  as  there  is  no  charge  for  rent  or  College  tuition 
during  the  Long  Vacation  residence  (commonly  8 
weeks)  the  cost  for  34  weeks  is  only  about  £10 
more  than  that  for  26  weeks. 

Nothing  is  here  allowed  for  Private  Tutors. 
The  expense  of  such  assistance  is  £8  or  £10  for  the 
Term.  The  question  of  how  far  it  is  neccessary  or 
advisable  is  discussed  in  the  articles  on  the  separate 
courses  of  study.  Persons  of  good  attainments  can 
generally  secure  sufficient  assistance  from  the  Col- 
lege, in  the  way  of  Scholarships,  to  pay  for  the 
private  tuition  they  require. 

It  must  also  be  remarked  that  the  estimate  here 
given  takes  no  account  of  the  vacations  j  any  ex- 
pense for  board  or  travelling  or  tuition  in  vacation 
time  will  be  extra. 

^  For  a  Sizar  this  will  be  at  least  £12  less. 
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Permission  to  reside  in  College  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August  is  generally  given  to  steady 
and  industrious  Students  who  are  reading  for 
Honours.  The  fee  for  private  tuition  during  this 
period  is  £12. 

The  whole  expense  of  residing  in  Cambridge 
during  the  vacation  time  may  be  put  at  from  £l*to 
£.1  5«.  per  week.  Students  are  usually  required  to 
tx>me  into  the  College  if  they  reside  in  lodgings, 
but  no  rent  is  charged  for  fche  vacation. 

A  very  great  saving  in  the  expense  of  a  Uni- 
versity education  is  effected  if  the  Student  reside 
with  his  family  in  the  town.  The  only  College  ex- 
penses then  incurred  are  tuition,  College  payments 
and  the  Dinner  in  Hall^,  and  the  amount  of  the 
College  bill  for  the  year  in  such  cases  need  not  ex* 
ceed  £45 ;  the  other  expenses  are  also  very  mate- 
rially reduced. 

The  case  of  Non-Collegiate  students  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  separate  Article.  Here  the  case  of 
members  of  Colleges  only  is  considered. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  Undergraduates  i&  not  made  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  College ;  all  that  is  aimed  at,  in  regulating 
College  charges,  is  to  make  the  establishment  sup- 
port itself  without  assistance  from  the  endowments, 
which  are  disposed  of  among  the  members  of  the 
foundation  and  for  specified  objects,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  Statutes. 

^  Sometimes  a  student    tinder    these    circumstances   is 
excused  from  dining  in  Hall. 
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"Every  tradesman  in  Cambridge  is  bound  to 
send  to  the  Tutor  of  each  College,  every  quarter,  a 
list  of  such  bills  due  to  him  hj  the  pupils  as  exceed 
£5,  In  some  Colleges  certain  bills  are  paid  by  the 
Tutors,  but  a  list  of  the  amounts  of  all  of  them  is 
in  all  cases  sent  to  the  parent,  who  should  always 
apprise  the  Tutor,  if  he  find  any  accounts  to  have 
been  omitted.  Discount  should  be  obtained  on  trades- 
men's bills  paid  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  Stu* 
dents  should  be  warned  to  take  and  preserve  receipts. 

It  is  best  for  a  Student  to  have  a  fixed  allow- 
ance, that  he  may  know  what  he  has  to  spend,  and 
regulate  his  style  of  living  accordingly;  but  the 
parent  should  pay  the  College  and  other  bills  him- 
self, by  cheques  drawn  to  order  giving  the  balance 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Student. 

Supposing  that  the  allowance  of  a  student  were 
£240  per  annum,  or  £S0  per  term,  it  might  be  paid 
him  in  the  following  manner.  If  he  came  up  as  a 
Freshman  in  October,  then,  besides  the  outlay  being 
defi:uyed,  he  should  have  £15  given  him  for  pocket 
money,  <fec.  And  as  the  first  term  is  an  expensive  one 
in  the  way  of  books,  entrance  fees,  clubs,  &c.  he  might 
want  £15  for  bills  at  the  end  of  the  term.  In 
January  his  College  bill  will  go  to  his  father,  who 
should  pay  this,  and  hand  to  the  Student  the  balance 
of  the  remaining  £50  due  to  him  for  the  term. 
Again,  he  should  have  at  least  £10  at  the  beginniag 
of  the  Lent  term,  and  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  bills 
at  the  end,  and  the  balance  after  paying  the  College 
bill  allowed  him ;  similarly  for  the  Easter  Term. 
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It  may  be  repeated  that  tlie  secret  of  economical 
management  is  to  pay  ready  money,  and  to  specify 
precisely  what  is  wanted  when  dishes  are  ordered, 
or  plate  or  glass  hired  for  any  kind  of  entertainment. 
A  Student,  for  instance,  who  orders  "coffee  for  six** 
from  the  grocer's,  receives  a  quantity  of  muffins 
and  toast,  which  are  seldom  touched.  All  he 
really  wanted  was  a  pot  of  coflfee. 

Again,  it  should  be  fully  understood  that  the 
Undergraduate  is  at  liberty  to  have  from  the  but- 
teries as  little  bread  or  butter  or  milk,  &c.  as  he 
chooses,  and  that  he  may  have  none  at  all,  and 
that  he  should  not  take  more  than  his  daily  con- 
sumption requires  from  a  notion  that  his  bedmaker, 
or  the  people  with  whom  he  lodges,  will  expect 
him  to  do  so.  Bedmakers  and  lodging-house 
keepers  are  paid  for  their  services  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  have  no  perquisites,  and  should 
a  Student  have  any  special  reason  for  wishing  to 
increase  the  remuneration  of  his  attendants,  he 
had  better  d6  so  by  giving  a  trifle  in  money ;  he  then 
knows  exactly  what  he  parts  with. 

All  payments  to  the  Tutor  should  be  made  to 
his  account  at  his  Banker's.  The  Bankers  in  Cam- 
bridge wHl  give  a  memorandum  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  payments  made  over  the  counter ;  but  as 
London  Bankers  will  not  in  general  do  this,  no 
such  memorandum  can  be  obtained  where  the  pay- 
ment is  made  through  the  London  agents.  When 
payments  are  made  to  the  Tutor's  account  by  a 
country   Banker  through  the  London  agents  care 
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should  be  taken  that  the  name  of  the  student^  on 
whose  behalf  the  payment  is  made,  be  transmitted  to 
the  Banker  at  Cambridge.  Otherwise  the  name 
only  of  the  country  Bank  appears  in  the  Tutor's 
Pass  books,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  for  whom  the 
payment  is  made. 

Bankers  will,  on  payment  of  a  small  commis^ 
sion,  cash  a  cheque  on  a  London  Banker  presented 
by  an  Undergraduate,  if  it  be  endorsed  by  his  Col- 
lege Tutor. 

The  friends  of  an  Undergraduate  sometimes 
open  an  account  for  him  at  a  Cambridge  bank,  and 
with  a  sensible  young  man  this  is  a  convenient 
place  enough — it  teaches  him  also  to  manage  his 
own  affairs — but  some  are  wholly  unequal  to  this. 
Freshmen  are  sometimes  mere  children  in  money 
matters,  and  a  cheque  book  seems  to  them  an 
endless  means  of  getting  money  at  will — they 
spend  in  a  Term  what  was  meant  to  last  for  a  year, 
and  get  into  trouble  by  giving  cheques  for  amounts 
greater  than  their  balances. 

If  such  an  account  be  opened  the  parent  should 
arrange  to  see  the  banker's  book  once  a  month. 
If  this  is  too  much  trouble,  he  had  better,  unless 
his  son  is  steady  and  business-like,  only  send  him 
£10  or  £20  from  time  to  time. 
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COLLEGE  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

A  abort  account  of  the  internal  domestic  econcmiy  of  a 
College  may  be  useful. 

Tbe  mode  in  wbicb  an  Undergraduate  pays  for  his  board 
has  been  already  explained,  viz.  that  it  is  not  by  a  fixed 
payment  to  the  Gollj^e  including  all  charges,  but  that  he  has 
an  account  at  the  butteries  and  kitchens  and  with  tbe 
Cdl^e  porter,  which  form  items  in  tbe  College  bill;  in  these 
accounts  he  pays  not  only  for  board,  &;c.  but  for  services 
as  well. 

A  staff  of  servants  is  kept  in  the  College  establishment 
solely  on  account  of  the  Undergraduates ;  some  render  personal 
services,  as  bedmakers,  shoe^eaners,  &o.,  for  wbich  a  specific 
sum  is  charged  to  eacb  Student ;  while  others,  such  as  the 
cook,  porter,  and  their  assistants,  render  services  no  less 
essential  to  each  resident,  but  not  distinctly  personal :  they 
are  kept  for  the  general  use  of  members  of  the  College. 

It  is  not  always  clearly  seen  that  this  last  class  of  servants 
must  be  paid  by  those  for  whom  and  by  reason  of  wbose 
existence  they  have  to  be  kept,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Under- 
graduates must  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  College 
staff  in  the  proportion  in  wbicb  its  cost  is  increased  by  the 
presence  of  Undergraduates  in  the  College. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  establishment  should 
be  maintained  by  what  people  call  *Hhe  College/'  by  which 
nothing  can  be  meant  except  the  landed  property  of  the 
corporate  body.  The  proceeds  of  tbis  have  been  apportioned 
by  the  new  statutes  to  particular  purposes, — ^a  large  sum  to 
the  University  for  Professors,  Headers,  &o.,  and  stipends  to 
fellows,  scholars  and  sizars,  &c.  No  portion  of  this  is  appli- 
cable to  the  support  or  assistance  of  persons  not  on  the  foun- 
dation.    Indiscriminate  help  is  never  given;  it  would  be 
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giving  charitable  asastance  to  peraooB  who  would  never 
think  of  receiving  charity.  Now,  for  the  College  to  pay 
the  whole  establishment  expenses  which  are  caused  by  the 
presence  of  a  body  of  undergraduates  would  be  to  give  such 
indiscriminate  help. 

We  wiU  consider  separately  the  Butteries,  the  Kitchens, 
and  the  various  services  which  come  under  the  head  of 
"Porter." 


THE  BUTTERIES. 

The  College  butler  is  not  the  personal  servant  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  College  (the  combination-room  butler  is  their 
servant,  and  is  paid  by  them) :  he  keeps  a  staff  of  persons  to 
serve  out  portions  of  provisions,  to  draw  and  carry  beer,  to 
keep  the  accounts  of  the  undergraduates,  which  are  supplied 
to  them  every  week,  to  register  the  days  they  **keep'* 
towards  their  University  term,  to  pay  to  the  University 
certain  dues  charged  every  quarter  per  capita  on  each  of  its 
members,  and  the  like.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  College 
usually  does  contribute — sometimes  in  the  way  of  salary, 
sometimes  in  other  ways — so  as  to  pay  amply  for  any 
advantages  the  body  corporate  derive  from  the  buttery  staff. 
In  a  College  of  lOO  men  the  whole  cost  of  the  buttery  would 
be  near  £300  per  annum.  The  portion  left  for  the  under- 
graduates to  pay  would  be  about  £225.  If  the  College  paid 
this  there  must  be  one  fellowship  the  less.  .  This  gives  £2  5t. 
for  each  undergraduate  to  pay,  and  it  would  have  to  be  raised 
during  the  undergraduate  period  of  annual  residence,  which 
averages  180  days.  This  gives  exactly  ^d,  a  day  to  be  paid, 
somehow  or  other,  by  each  man. 

This  sum  may  be  raised  by  a  daily  or  annual  charge,  and 
provisions  sold  at  cost  price.  This  is  apparently  a  very  simple 
plan,  and  it  would  save  the  authorities  a  great  deal  of  trouble; 
but  there  are  two  heavy  objections  to  it. 

One  is,  that  small  quantities  of  an  article  cannot  be 
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supplied  exacUj  at  cost  price,  because  tbej  come  to  awkward 
firaotions  of  a  pennj — e.g,  if  butter  is  at  ai({.  per  lb.,  i  oz. 
costs  1*3125  of  a  penny;  it  could  not  be  charged  less  than 

Another  objection  is,  that  if  a  charge  be  made  per  head, 
an  undergraduate  who  never  sends  for  anything  to  the 
butteries  excepting  his  daily  bread  and  butter,  would  pay 
as  much  as  one  who  is  sending  at  all  times  for  beer,  coffee, 
muffins,  soda  water,  &c.,  and  giving  ten  times  the  trouble  that 
the  other  does,  both  in  the  way  of  serving  him  and  in  making 
out  his  accounts  (accounts  are  sent  in  weekly  to  the  under- 
graduates). Direct  taxation,  then,  if  exclusively  adopted 
would  not  be  fair  as  between  one  student  and  another. 

Hence,  indirect  taxation  is  usually  employed  either  wholly 
or  in  part  to  raise  the  required  funds  for  paying  the  servants. 
The  tariff  and  the  machinery  of  taxation  vary  very  much ; 
sometimes  the  tax  is  distributed  over  several  items,  sometimes 
laid  chiefly  on  one  or  two.  But  the  entire  qvu>ta  contributed 
by  each  undergraduate  will  be  found  not  to  vary  much  at 
different  Colleges,  when  all  heads  of  charges  are  considered 
together. 

The  old  system  was  to  let  the  butler  and  cook  act 
as  tradesmen,,  finding  their  own  capital  and  serving  out  their 
provisions  at  a  specified  rate  of  profit.  This  had  some 
advantages ;  it  was  said  to  make  the  College  servants  obliging 
and  attentive,  because  they  looked  on  those  whom  they 
supplied  as  customers,  and  it  got  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  over- 
looking the  household  and  preventing  waste,  a  difficulty  which 
gives  rise  to  additional  expense  in  the  way  of  management. 
But  under  this  plan  it  is  very  difficult  to  revise  the  scale  of 
pn^t,  and  at  every  attempt  to  reduce  expenses  the  reformer 
is  met  by  a  vested  interest.  Even  under  this  plan  students 
generally  were  at  liberty  to  get  their  bread  and  butter  from 
the  town  if  they  chose;  by  so  doing  they  saved  a  little 
in  price,  but  were  at  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  buy 
a  largor  quantity  of  a  commodity  than  they  wanted  for 
immediate  use. 
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The  plan  which  has  been  lately  adopted  in  some  cases  is 
for  the  College  to  pay  the  bntler  a  fixed  salary,  to  find  him 
assistants,  coals,  candles,  and  all  that  he  requires,  and  to 
raise  a  fair  proportion  of  this  outlay  by  profits  on  the 
articles  supplied.  In  this  way  the  rate  of  profit  can  be  ad- 
justed from  time  to  time;  if  the  buttery  account  shews  a 
profit,  the  price  of  bread,  beer,  or  butter  can  be  lowered  at 
once,  and  the  students  may  always  be  left  at  liberty  to  take 
just  what  they  want,  or  to  supply  themselves  from  the  town 
if  they  think  fit,  without  any  one  having  a  right  to  com- 
plain. 

It  is  clear  that  great  trust  must  be  placed  in  the  bntler 
under  this  system;  not  only  does  the  working  of  the  plan 
depend  on  his  honesty  and  carefulness  in  preventing  waste 
and  breakage  (the  latter  is  usually  very  great  in  College),  but 
he  must  be  a  good  manager,  hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay 
him  a  good  salary,  which  must  in  part  be  paid  out  of  the 
profits. 


THE  KITCHENS. 

A  College  financier  has  to  encounter  two  adverse  circum- 
stances arising  out  of  the  state  of  things  he  has  to  do  with  : 
these  produce  most  effect  in  the  kitchen  department,  and  so 
may  be  touched  on  in  this  place. 

First,  there  is  this  difficulty,  one  which  meets  the  University 
economist  at  every  turn,  that  owing  to  the  Vacations  a  year's 
wages  and  a  year's  interest  on  capital  have  to  be  realized  out 
of  six  months  of  business ;  e.g.  in.  the  case  of  the  butteries  we 
shewed  that  a  resident  undergraduate  would  have  to  pay  8(2.  a 
day  for  the  services  of  the  buttery  staff;  this  sounds  rather 
lai^e ;  if  he  resided  the  whole  year  he  would  have  to  pay  i^. 
a  day,  which  would  seem  moderate  enough. 

The  same  cause  operates  in  the  price  of  lodgings.  No 
set  of  licensed  rooms  can  be  got  for  less  than  £5  a  term, 
and  those  at  this  price  would  be  small.     Now  though  this. 
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may  seem  considerAble  for  the  period  during  which  they 
are  inhabited,  yet  £15  is  not  dear  as  a  years  rent  of  two 
furnished  rooms,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  can  be  let  in 
vacation  time. 

Moreover,  the  reonrrence  of  vacations  makes  the  Cam- 
bridge market  a  very  variable  one,  and  producers  prefer 
sending  their  commodities  to  a  place  where  they  can  com- 
mand a  sale  all  the  year  round;  consequently  those  who  supply 
Cambridge  look  to  an  extra  profit  to  compensate  them  for 
the  uncertainty. 

From  the  action  of  these  two  causes  prices  in  Cambridge 
are  higher  than  in  the  neighbouring  towns. 

Secondly,  not  only  does  the  population  of  Cambridge 
vary  by  2000  persons  between  term  and  vacation  time,  but 
these  2000  persons  are  all  of  one  class,  and  consume 
prime  joints,  together  with  poultry  and  other  delicacies.  In 
term  time  therefore  the  market  is  glutted  with  those  parts 
of  the  carcase  which  the  College  kitchens  will  not  take ;  these 
have  to  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  they  would  be  elsewhere, 
on  account  of  the  disproportion  of  the  above-mentioned  class 
to  the  whole  population,  and  the  butcher  has  to  charge  higher 
in  consequence  for  the  parts  consumed  in  College,  at  any  rate 
he  has  this  plea  rea4y  to  his  hand,  and  will  make  the  most  of 
it.  The  consumption  of  poultry  is  sometimes  so  large,  that 
the  supply  comes  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  prices  are 
as  high  as  in  London. 

The  business  of  the  kitchen  department  in  College  is  two- 
fold— ^the  dinner  in  Hall  has  to  be  provided  and  cooked,  and 
the  undergraduates  are  also  supplied  with  dishes  in  their  rooms 
under  certain  regulations. 

The  mode  of  providing  the  Hall-dinner  varies  a  little  at 
di£ferent  Colleges,  but  is  generally  as  follows. 

Some  functionary,  as  the  Head  porter  or  Hall  butler  or 
caterer,  receives  daily  a  statement  of  the  number  of  students 
*'in  commons,"  he  then  orders  from  the  butcher  the  proper 
quantity  of  meat  at  the  fixed  rate,  usually  i^lbs.  per  head,  he, 
or  he  and  the  cook  together,  select  the  particular  joints  and 
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distribute  them  to  the  several  tables  acoordiDg  to  the  numbers, 
sometunes  the  remains  of  the  meat  go  to  this  Head  porter 
or  other  functionary,  who  often  provides  the  waiting  from 
the  proceeds,  and  sometimes  it  remains  the  property  of  the 
Gollege,  and  reappears  cold,  or  in  made  dishes.  The  object 
of  this  arrangement  is  to  provide  a  security  for  the  proper 
quantity  of  meat  being  placed  on  the  table;  as  the  fuoc* 
tionary  who  orders  it  has  the  remains,  it  is  his  interest  to 
see  that  the  quality  is  of  the  best  description,  and  that  the 
cook  sends  all  that  he  ordered  into  HaU. 

The  arrangements  with  regard  to  any  additions  to  the 
dinner  in  the  way  of  soup,  fish  or  pastry,  vary  exceedingly : 
sometimes  the  meat  and  vegetables  alone  form  the  regular 
dinner,  and  those  who  like  may  obtun  something  more  called 
*8izing8^,"  or  else  another  course  is  provided  regularly,  and 
from  4(2.  to  6d,  charged  for  it — this  may  be  soup  or  fish, 
or  sweets  and  pastry,  but  rarely  if  ever  hoth  in  addition  to . 
the  meat. 

The  daily  cost  of  the  dinner  then  stands  thus  : — 

Cost  price  of  ijlbs.  of  meat  (sometimes  if  lbs.) 

For  vegetables id.  or  ajd. 

To  Cook  for  firing  and  payment  of  wages  ,.,,id,  or  i^. 
Fish  or  Poultry  4d  to  6d, 

Hence  it  is  seen  that  the  cost  of  an  undergraduate's  main^ 
tenance  is  much  increased  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  meat. 

Persons  who  judge  by  the  consumption  of  a  family  may 
think  i^  lbs.  of  meat  a  large  allowance,  but  a  leg  of  mutton 
weighing  9  lbs.  and  a  sirloin  of  beef  weighing  12  lbs.  is  not  an 
excessive  dinner  for  14  young  men ;  some  waste  arises  from 
the  bad  carving  of  the  undergraduates  themselves,  and  the 
plan  of  having  servants  to  carve  either  in  the  Hall  or  in 
the  kitchen  has  been  tried,  but  this  requires  an  increase  of 
staff,  which  causes  further  expense,  otherwise  delay  is  occa* 
sioned,  which  is  a  source  of  complaint. 

1  The  word  seems  to  mean  jortions  at  a  fixed  price;  we  hear  of  certidn 
officers  ''fixing  the  cuHze  of  bread.'* 
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The  priyate  busmess  of  the  Cook  consists  in  supplying, 
subject  to  some  sumptuary  rules,  dishes  to  undergraduates  of 
tile  College  in  their  rooms,  the  prices  are  regulated  by  the 
Steward;  they  should  be  fixed  so  as  to  yield  a  profit  which, 
together  with  the  profit  from  the  Hall,  should  pay  so  much  of 
the  expense  of  the  kitchen  stafiP  as  arises  from  the  presence 
of  undergraduates. 

The  old  system  of  idlowing  the  Cook  to  be  a  tradesman  on 
his  own  account,  as  far  as  regards  members  of  the  College, 
is  still  very  generally  retained,  owing  to  the  great  difBculty 
which  attends  the  supervision  of  the  kitchen  department. 

In  some  Colleges  the  Cook  is  allowed  to  supply  members 
of  other  Colleges  than  his  own — in  which  case  he  becomes  an 
ordinary  tradesman,  doing  a  cook's  busmess  from  the  College 
kitchens.     This  system  is  open  to  objection. 

In  some  cases  the  Cook  acts  merely  as  an  agent  for  the 
College,  and  receives  a  fixed  salary.  The  financial  success  of 
this  plan  depends  entirely  on  the  goodness  of  the  manage- 
ment ;  a  considerable  sum  may  be  lost  even  in  a  term  by 
negligence  and  wastefulness,  but  with  regard  to  discipline 
and  the  prevention  of  extravagance,  it  is  more  advantageous 
for  the  Cook  to  be  the  servant  of  the  College,  than  a  trades- 
man whose  interest  lies  in  obtaining  a  large  amount  of  under- 
graduate custom. 

PORTER. 

The  duties  of  the  College  Porter  vary  in  different  Colleges; 
in  all  cases  he  has  to  keep  the  gate,  he  has  to  be  ready  to  be 
called  up  at  any  time  of  the  night  in  case  of  illness  or  any 
emergency,  to  see  to  the  carrying  of  luggage,  and  to  fetch 
and  carry  the  letters  to  and  from  the  post  office,  and  to  see 
to  the  lighting  of  the  courts  and  staircases.  Many  other 
.'functions  connected  with  the  work  of  discipline  or  the  Col- 
lege, such  as  the  marking  in  Lectures  and  Hall,  the  keeping 
an  account  of  the  exits  and  redits  so  as  to  determine  the 
number  of  days  that  an  undergraduate  has  kept,  the  care 
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of  tbe  courts,  &6,y  and  the  Buperintendeiice  of  tbe  waitiDg 
in  Hall  generally  devolve  on  the  porter  or  his  assistants,  but 
in  the  larger  Colleges  some  of  these  offices  are  performed  by 
the  clerks  of  the  butteiy  or  other  servants.  The  fands  for 
paying  the  porter  and  his  assistants,  so  far  as  they  are 
derived  from  the  undergraduates,  are  raised  by  a  payment 
varying  from  5«.  to  io«.  per  term,  and  a  charge  for  each 
letter  delivered  by  the  porter  or  the  College  messenger.  The 
work  particularly  answering  to  the  latter  payment  is  the 
fetching  and  carrying  of  the  letters  on  the  arrival  and  for  the 
departure  of  the  mails,  that  is  five  times  a  day. 


To  the  general  information  as  to  the  position  of 
Non-Collegiate  Students  which  is  given  in  the  In- 
troduction to  the  present  work  but  little  needs  to  be 
added.  It  may  be  repeated  that  such  a  student 
is  in  the  same  relation  to  the  University  as  if  he 
Were  a  member  of  a  College,  but,  instead  of  being 
in  connection  with  a  College,  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Board  elected  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University.  The  Censor  appointed  by  this  Board 
is  the  officer  through  whom  all  communications  are 
addressed  to  it ;  to  him  everyone  should  apply  for 
information  who  entertains  the  thought  of  becoming 
a  Non-Collegiate  Student ;  the  student  already  ad- 
mitted should  consult  him  as  to  choice  of  lodgings^ 
caU  on  him  on  his  arrival  in  Cambridge,  and 
habitually  apply  to  him  for  direction  as  to  his 
studies,  the  opportunities  of  instruction  open  to 
him,  the  requirements  of  the  University  as  to  resi- 
dence, examinations  and  discipline,  and  any  other 
points  of  conduct  on  which  he  wishes  for  advice. 
To  the  Censor  returns  are  made  by  the  lodging- 
house  keepers  of  the  hours  at  which  Non-Collegiate 
Students  return  home  at  night ;  and  he  fulfils  the 
functions  of  Prselector  in  sending  in  the  names  of 
students    as    candidates  in  their  several  exami* 
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nations,  and  in  presenting  for  degrees  those  who 
have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  University. 

The  candidate  for  admission  must  produce  a 
testimonial  to  character,  with  a  reference  to  two 
respectable  persons,  aiid,  if  he  is  a  minor,  the 
written  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian  to  his 
residing  at  the  University  as  a  Non-Collegiate 
Student.  He  is  not  required  to  pass  any  exami- 
nation on  entrance  or  matriculation,  and  the  one 
question  concerning  sufiiciency  of  preparation  on 
which  he  should  satisfy  himself  beforehand,  is, 
whether  he  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  ready 
to  pass  at  the  suitable  times  the  University  exami* 
nations  in  which  he  intends  to  be  a  candidate. 
In  the  case  of  one  who  does  not  aim  at  distinction, 
it  need  only  be  asked,  whether  his  attainments  and 
ability  are  such  that  he  may  hope  to  pass  the 
Previous  Examination  in  due  time. 

In  the  case  of  a  very  young  student  applying 
for  admission  the  Board  must  be  satisfied  that  he 
will  be  under  special  supervision  in  the  house 
where  he  lives;  in  such  cases  the  regulations 
affecting  licensed  lodging-houses  are  insuflficient. 
Some  exceptionally  young  students  have  been 
admitted  on  the  understanding  that  they  should 
reside  with  persons  of  approved  position  and  cha- 
racter ;  for  others  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
institution  of  Cavendish  College*,  the  arrangements 
of  which  are  suited  to  their  age,  and  which,  though 

^  In  this  College  all  cost,  of  board  and  residence,  University 
fees  (except  the  final  degree  fee)  and  all  ordini^y  taitaon  are' 
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not  in  a  formal  sense  a  College  of  the  University, 
enables  its  students  to  keep  terms  and  to  graduate 
in  the  University  by  entering  them  under  the  Non- 
Collegiate  Students  Board.  Students  not  less  than 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  may  live  in  lodgings 
licensed  by  the  University  authorities.  The  choice 
of  a  house  at  some  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
town  sometimes  enables  a  Non-Collegiate  Student 
to  live  in  comfortable  lodgings  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  prevails  amongst  lodgings  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Colleges.  In  many  of 
the  latter  also  the  habit  of  receiving  students  who 
dine  in  the  College  Halls,  and  obtain  supplies  from 
the  College  Kitchens,  has  made  it  difficult  to 
arrange  for  the  service  needed  by  those  who 
habitually  dine  in  their  own  rooms.  But  some 
students  will  always  in  their  choice  of  roomd 
prefer  convenience  of  situation  to  cheapness  or 
comfort  at  a  greater  distance.  In  estimating  the 
cost  of  rooms  it  should  be  considered  (1)  how  many 
weeks  are  included  in  the  term  for  which  they  are 
to  be  engaged,  and  (2)  whether  the  price  charged 
includes  cooking,  shoe-cleaning,  and  all  attendance 
(except  washing),  and  the  use  of  the  necessary 
house-linen,  china,  glass,  and  plate,  these  not  being 
usually  provided  by  lodging-house  keepers  for  the 
sums  named  in  their  licences. 

covered  by  an  inclusive  annual  charge  of  eighty  guineas  for 
thirty-six  weeks,  including  a  short  term  of  residence  in  the 
Lcmg  Vocation.  To  each  student  a  small  separate  room  is 
assigned,  while  large  common  rooms  are  shared  by  all.  All 
applications  should  be  made  to  the  Warden. 
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The  Non-Collegiate  Student  is  subject  to  the 
usual  discipline  of  the  University  as  to  hours  at 
night,  and  the  wearing  of  academical  dress.  He 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Proctors,  as  well  as 
of  the  Censor  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs,  or 
of  a  deputy  Censor  formally  appointed.  Partly  for 
the  sake  of  discipline,  partly  to  give  evidence  of 
being  in  residence,  he  is  required  to  call  at  the 
Censor's  office,  and  sign  his  name  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose,  on  ^yq  days  in  each  week. 

Some  of  the  Colleges  have  opened  their  lectures 
to  Non-Collegiate  Students,  on  payment  of  very 
moderate  fees.  The  Professors'  lectures  are  open 
to  them  equally  with  members  of  Colleges ;  so  also 
are  University  Scholarships  and  Prizes.  Colleges 
usually  require  previous  membership  as  a  condition 
of  election  to  their  foundation  Scholarships,  and 
the  exceptions  have  lately  been  still  rarer  than 
before;  still  during  the  year  1879  Non-Collegiate 
Students  have  gained  Scholarships  by  open  com- 
petition in  special  sul]3ects  at  Trinity  and  Downing 
Colleges.  An  undergraduate  who  has  kept  some 
terms  as  a  Non-Collegiate  Student  and  has  been 
allowed  to  migrate,  may  count  the  terms  already 
kept,  and  may  usually  compete  for  anjr  Scholai*ship 
or  other  emoluments  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
of  the  same  standing  who  commenced  their  re- 
sidence in  the  University  as  members  of  the  College, 
Some  School  Exhibitions,  the  Exhibitions  of  several 
of  the  London  Companies,  and  some  other  benefac- 
tions, may  be  enjoyed  by  Non-Collegiate  Students, 
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but  in  other  cases  a  restriction  to  members  of 
Colleges  is  at  present  maintained. 

It  is  evident  that  this  mode  of  residence  will 
suit  best  those  who,  while  they  are  of  studious  and 
steady  habits,  derive  least  benefit  from  the  special 
institutions  of  the  Colleges.     Men  of  mature  age 
are  often  disinclined  or  unable  to  enter  fully  into 
the   companionship  of  youths  almost  fresh  from 
school    Married  men,  or  students  living  with  their 
parents  or  other  relatives  or  Mends,  do  not  need 
the  stricter  restraints,  or  the  common  dinner  of  the 
College.     The  associations  of  the  College  Chapel 
may  be,  and  in  some  degree  have  been,  replaced  by 
a  voluntary  participation  in  a  similar  course   of 
services  held  in  one  of  the  parish  churches,  specially 
intended  for  Non-Collegiate  Students.     Lectures 
have  been  offered  by  Colleges,  as  above  mentioned,  to 
such  as  wished  to  attend,  but  imposed  as  a  matter 
of  obligation  upon  none.     Scholarships  and  other 
prizes,  which  to  many  students  are  a  main  reason 
for  entering  the  Colleges,  are  felt  by  others  to  be 
beyond  their  reach,  at  least  at  the  beginning  of 
their  residence  ;  and  not  a  few  of  these  will  justly 
regard  the  expenses,  which  are  hardly  avoidable  in 
the  social  life  of  a  College,  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
not  entering  upon  it  without  the  certainty  of  some 
pecuniary  aid.    Such  will  either  adopt  the  position 
of  Nc»n-Collegiate  Students  as  suitable  for  the  whole 
period   of  their  Undergraduate  life,  or  will  look 
upon  it  as  a  safe  and  fitting  introduction  to  a  later 
competition  for  College  emoluments.    Medical  Stu- 
dents and  others  occupied  with  special  subjects,  as 
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well  as  persons  imperfectly  prepared  to  enter  oa 
some  of  the  ordinary  University  studies,  may  find 
little  or  no  help  afforded  them  by  College  Lectures; 
these  may  find  the  payments  necessary  in  a  College 
to  be  unsuitable  for  them,  and  may  seek  in  the 
position  of  Non-Collegiate  Students  the  opportunity 
of  providing  themselves  with  the  instruction  which 
they  need,  and  paying  for  no  other.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  Non-Collegiate  Student  is 
one  specially  distinguished  as  being  in  receipt  of 
eleemosynary  aid.  His  necessary  expenditure  is 
less  than  that  of  the  average  member  of  a  College, 
but  this  is  mainly  because  he  requires  less,  or  allows 
himself  less,  of  the  comforts  which  money  buys. 
He  foregoes  the  obvious  advantages  of  common 
meals  and  other  institutions  publicly  arranged  to 
suit  those  who  adopt  a  common  standard  of  living, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  free  to  provide  exactly 
for  his  own  wants,  without  reference  to  the  fru- 
gality or  luxury  of  others.  In  general,  the  un- 
married Non-Collegiate  Student  spends  considerably 
less  than  the  unmarried  undergraduate  of  a  College; 
but  he  is  free  to  spend  more  if  he  has  more  to 
spend.  It  is  desirable  therefore  that  parents,  in 
arranging  for  the  University  life  of  their  sons, 
should  consider  whether  they  are  likely  to  be  the 
better  for  the  greater  freedom  accorded  to  Non- 
Collegiate  Students. 

In  the  case  of  those  who  have  commenced 
their  residence  at  a  College,  and  wish  afterwards 
to  become  Non-Collegiate  Students,  the  Uni- 
versity requires  a  statement  from  the  Head  of  the 
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College,  that  the  student's  conduct  throughout  has 
been  satisfactory,  and  that  he  considers  him  a  fit 
person  to  reside  at  the  Univereitj  as  a  Non- 
Collegiate  Student.  One  class  of  undergraduates 
who  might  readily  obtain  this  certificate  are  never- 
theless not  welcomed  by  the  Non-Collegiate  Students 
Board.  The  practice  of  the  Board  has  always 
been  to  refuse  the  applications  for  admission  of 
members  of  Colleges  who  have  repeatedly  failed  to 
pass  the  prescribed  University  Examinations. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
(werage  annual  expenditure  of  all  the  Non-Collegiate 
Students  at  any  one  time;  but  exact  statements 
voluntarily  made  by  a  number  of  students  during 
the  first  few  years  of  the  operation  of  the  scheme, 
establish  the  fact  that  the  necessary  expenditure  in 
Cambridge  of  a  student  in  Arts  who  is  willing  to 
live  frugally,  and  who  keeps  only  the  minimum 
residence  in  each  term,  can  be  kept  under  <£50  per 
annum  on  an  average  of  the  three  years.  This  sum 
may  be   regarded  as  the   minimum.     It  may  be 

thus  accounted  for: 

£   8,   d, 

(i)   For  three  years'  expenses  in  lodgings,  board, 

washing,  coals,  use  of  linen,  gaslight  and  all 

attendance  (abouRt  seventy  weeks)    loo    o    o 

(i)  For  three  jears'  payments  to  the  Board,  and 

Capitation  Tax  to  the  University    i6     i     o 

(3)  For  College  lectures,  say   12  12     o 

(4)  Special  payments  for  Caution  Money,  E  n trance 

Fee,  Matriculation,  Examinations,  and  Degree     19  13     o 

(5)  Cap  and  gown,  say 1  14    o 

£150    o    o 
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In  this  estimate  books  are  assumed  to  be  pro- 
vided otherwise,  as  well  as  clothes,  travelling,  and 
other  personal  expenses.  But  some  have  found  it 
possible  to  save  enough  out  of  (1)  and  (3)  to  pro- 
vide the  few  books  that  are  indispensably  necessary. 
A  larger  estimate  will  be  better  and  truer  for 
the  great  majority  of  Students.  Additions  may  be 
made  for 

(a)  more  comfortable  living,  with  a  margin 
for  recreation  clubs  and  small  social  expenses; 

(6)     longer  residence; 

(c)  additional  fees  (as  after  feilure  in 
examinations) ; 

(d)  more  books;  and 

\e)     special  kinds  of  instruction. 

Voluntary  returns  made  in  answer  to  an 
invitation  addressed  to  all  the  Senior  Students 
living  in  lodgings  during  the  winter  1877-8  shew 
variations  in  the  cost  of  living  from  £1  2s.  6c?.  to 
£2  6s.  6(2.  a  week,  the  average  being  abput^l  \5s. 

It  is  seldom  desirable  to  keep  so  little  as 
two-thirds  of  each  term.  Especially,  Candidates 
for  Honours  and  Medical  Students  need  to  reside 
not  only  a  larger  part  of  each  term,  but  some 
portions  of  the  vacations.  Vacation  residence 
(which  requires  special  permission)  is  inexpensive, 
no  fees  being  payable  on  account  of  it. 

Professorial  instruction,  open  to  all  members 
of  the  Univei'sity  alike,  is  not  always  gratuitous. 
It  is  so  in  Divinity  and  many  other  subjects. 
But  students  of  Medicine  and  of  Natural  Sciences 
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must  pay  fees  for  their  Lectures  as  well  as  for 
Laboratory  work. 

Of  College  Lectures  in  Classics  and  Mathe- 
matics, one  or  two  courses  may  be  attended  by 
Non-Collegiate  Students  for  £1  la,  a  term;  two 
such  fees  in  one  term  being  the  most  that  any 
one  student  is  likely  to  pay  for  Lectures  in  these 
subjects.  For  Law,  History,  and  Divinity,  the 
same  statement  is  generally  true.  For  the  instruc- 
tion in  Moral  Sciences,  which  is  intended  for 
Honour  men,  a  larger  payment  is  requisite, 
covering  the  cost  of  frequent  examinations  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lectures. 

Private  tuition  is  necessary  for  a  small  minority. 
A  backward  student  may  want  it  for  a  term  or  two, 
or  more;  a  candidate  for  Honours  may  need  it  to 
give  him  a  fair  chance  in  competition  with  others. 
The  usual  cost  is  £8  a  term,  or  £12  for  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  Those  who  seek  high  honours 
in  Mathematics  will  require  this  help  almost  con* 
tinually.     In  other  subjects  it  is  less  indispensable. 

The  average  yearly  expenditure  of  those  who 
made  the  voluntary  returns  mentioned  above  was 
under  £75,  exclusive  of  private  tuition ;  inclusive 
of  this  it  was  under  £80.  It  will  not  be  far  from 
the  truth  to  infer  that  the  average  expenditure 
in  Cambridge  of  Non-Collegiate  Students  of  all 
classes  living  in  lodgings  is  between  £70  and  £80 
a  year,  including  in  the  reckoning  books,  stationery, 
postage,  and  amusements,  but  not  clothes  nor 
travelling  expenses. 
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The  payments  which  are  obligatory  on  all  Non- 
Collegiate  Students  who  remain  to  take  the  B.A. 

degree  are  these: 

£  9.  d. 

Caution  Money  (ultimately  returned)    ...     3    o    o 

Entrance  Fee ...     «    o    o 

To  the  Board,  at  the  commencement  of 
each  term  of  residence,  thirty  shillingi, 
in  nine  terms 13  10    o 

To  the  University  a  Capitation  Tax,  now 
seventeen  shillings  a  year,  for  three 
years  2  11    o 

To  the  University  a  Matriculation  Fee 

of  fifteen  shillings o  15     o 

To  the  University  the  Previous  Exami- 
nation fees 2  10    o 

To  the  University,  the  B.A.  Degree  fee 

(at  the  most  ordinary  time) 700 

If  the  Ordinary  Degree  is  taken,  there  must 
also  have  been  paid  twenty-five  shillings  for  the 
General  Examination,  and  three  guineas  on  ad- 
mission to  a  Special  Examination  for  the  Ordinary 
B.A.  Degree. 

There  is  no  fee  to  the  Board  on  taking  the  first 
degree.  If  the  student  proceeds  to  a  second  degree, 
he  pays  to  the  Board  a  fee  of  three  guineas  in 
addition  to  the  fee  paid  to  the  University.  There 
is  no  Prselector's  fee  payable  by  Non-Collegiate 
Students.  The  fees  payable  to  the  Common  Chest 
of  the  University  on  admission  to  the  various 
degrees  are  fully  stated  in  a  table  contained  in  the 
article  on  University  and  College  expenses. 
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THE  MATHEMATICAL  TRn>OS. 


The  form  of  the  Examination  for  the  Mathe- 
matical Tripos  is  about  to  undergo  a  very  con- 
siderable change.  The  regulations  now  existing 
will  continue  in  force  until  the  end  of  January 
1882,  after  which  the  new  scheme  comes  into 
operation. 

The  Examination,  which  has  hitherto  been 
divided  into  two  parts,  both  conducted  in  January, 
will,  after  January  1882,  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  two  of  which  will  be  conducted  in  June,  and 
the  third  in  the  December  following. 

The  result  of  the  first  part  will  be  as  before  to 
decide  on  the  candidates  to  be  placed  in  the 
Honour  list.  The  second  part,  in  conjunction 
with  the  first,  will  determine  the  Wranglers, 
Senior  Optimes,  and  Junior  Optimes  in  the  order 
of  merit. 

The  third  part,  to  which,  as  the  regulations 
stand  at  present,  only  Wranglers  will  be  admitted, 
will  assign  classes  to  the  candidates,  each  class 
being  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

A  candidate  for  the  Tripos  may  be  in  his  eighth, 
ninth,  or  tenth  term  of  residence.  For  instance, 
a  student   whose  first  term   of  residence  is  the 
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October  Term  of  1880,  or  the  Lent  Term  of  1881, 
will  have  to  prepare  for  the  Examination  of  June 
18^3 ;  while  a  student  whose  first  term  of  residence 
is  the  May  Term  of  1881  will  be  counted  amongst 
the  freshmen  of  October  1881,  and  will  be  examined 
in  June  1884. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  regulations 
give  the  details  of  the  Examination  to  be  conducted 
in  June  1882,  and  for  such  time  after  as  the 
Senate  of  the  Uniyersity  may  determine. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  MATHEMATICAL  TRI- 
POS EXAMINATIONS  AFTER  Januabt,  i88a. 

1.  The  Examination  for  the  Mathematical  Tripos  shall 
consist  of  three  parts  of  three  days  each. 

2.  The  Examination  in  Part  I.  shall  be  confined  to  the 
more  elementary  parts  of  Pure  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  as  defined  by  Schedule  I.,  the  subjects  to  be 
treated  without  the  use  of  the  Differential  Calculus  and  the 
methods  of  Analytical  Geometry. 

3.  On  the  eighth  day  after  the  conclusion  of  Part  I.  the 
Moderators  and  Examiners  shall  declare  what  persons  have  so 
acquitted  themselves  as  to  deserve  Mathematical  Honours,  or 
to  deserve  an  Ordinary  B.A.  Degree,  or  to  be  excused  from 
the  General  Examination  for  the  Ordinary  B.A.  Degree,  and 
those  Candidates  only  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Examination 
in  Part  II.  who  are  declared  to  have  so  acquitted  themselves 
as  to  deserve  Mathematical  Honours. 

4.  The  Examination  in  Part  II.  shall  comprise  the  sub- 
jects included  in  Schedule  II. 

5.  The  Examination  in  Part  I.  shall  begin  on  the  Monday 
next  before  the  ist  Sunday  in  June. 

6.  The  Examination  in  Part  II.  shall  b^^  on  the  Monday 
following  the  2nd  Sunday  in  June. 
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7.  On  the  tenth  day  after  the  &aA  of  Part  II.  the  Mode- 
rators and  Examinera,  taking  into  account  the  Examination 
in  Parts  I.  and  II.,  diall  pubHsh  a  list  of  the  Candidates 
arranged  in  the  three  chu»es  of  Wranglers^  Senior  Optimes, 
and  Junior  Optimes. 

8L  In  this  List  the  Wranglers,  Senior  Optimes,  and 
Junior  Optimes  shall  be  airanged  in  order  of  merit. 

9.  The  WranglecB  only  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Examina- 
tion in  Part  III. 

10.  The  Examination  in  Part  III.  shall  begin  on  the  ist 
Monday  in  January  in  each  year. 

11.  The  Examination  in  Part  III.  shall  comprise  the 
subjects  in  Schedule  UL 

12.  On  the  tenth  day  after  the  end  of  the  Examination 
in  Part  lU.  the  Moderators  and  Examiners,  taking  into 
account  the  Examination  in  Part  m.  only,  shall  publish 
in  three  divisions,  each  division  arranged  alphabetically,  a  list 
of  those  examined  and  approved. 

13.  The  Moderators  and  Examiners  may  place  in  the 
first  division  any  Oandidate  who  has  shewn  eminent  pro- 
ficiency in  any  one  group  of  Schedule  III. 

14.  In  each  of  the  Book- work  papers  in  Part  III.  the 
Moderators  and  Examiners  shall  fix  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
questions  to  which  any  Oandidate  shall  be  permitted  to  send 
in  answers,  and  the  limit  so  fixed  shall  be  printed  at  the  head 
of  each  paper. 

SCHEDULE  I. 

Euclid.  Books  L  to  YI.  Book  XI.  Props,  i.  to  xxL 
Book  XU.  Props.  I.  n. 

Arithmetic ;  and  the  elementaiy  parts  of  Algebra ;  namely, 
the  rules  for  the  fundamental  operations  upon  algebraical 
symbols  with  their  proofs,  the  solution  of  simple  and  quad- 
ratic equations,  ratio  and  proportion,  arithmetical,  geometrical 
and  harmonical  progression,  permutations  and  combinations, 
the  binomial  theorem^  and  logarithms. 
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Th%  elementary  parts  of  Plane  Trigonometry,  so  far  as  to 
include  the  solution  and  properties  of  triangles. 

The  elementary  parts  of  Conic  Sections,  treated  geometri- 
cally, but  not  excluding  the  method  of  orthogonal  projections ; 
curvature. 

The  elementary  parts  of  Statics ;  namely,  the  equilibrium 
of  forces  acting  in  one  plane  and  of  parallel  forces,  the  centre 
of  gravity,  the  mechanical  powers,  friction. 

The  elementary  parts  of  Dynamics ;  namely,  uniform, 
uniformly  accelerated,  and  imiform  circular  motion,  falling 
bodies  and  projectiles  in  vacuo,  cydoidal  oscillations,  colli- 
sions, work. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  sections  of  Newton's  Prin- 
cipia  ;  the  propositions  to  be  proved  by  Newton's  methods. 

The  elementary  parts  of  Hydrostatics;  namely,  the 
pressure  of  fluids,  specific  gravities,  floating  bodies,  density 
of  gases  as  depending  on  pressure  and  temperature,  the 
construction  and  use  of  the  more  simple  instruments  and 
machines. 

The  elementary  parts  of  Optics ;  namely,  the  reflection  and 
refraction  of  light  at  plane  and  spherical  surfaces,  not  including 
aberrations;  the  eye ;  construction  and  use  of  the  more  simple 
instruments. 

The  elementary  parts  of  Astronomy;  so  far  as  they  are 
necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  more  simple  phenomena, 
without  the  use  of  spherical  trigonometiy ;  astronomical 
instruments. 

SCHEDULE  n. 

Algebra. 

Trigonometry,  Plane  and  SphericaL 
Theory  of  Equations. 

Easier  parts  of  Analytical  Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid, 
indudiog  Curvature  of  Curves  and  Surfaces. 
Differential  Calculus. 
Integral  Calculus. 
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Easier  parts  of  Differential  Equations. 
Statics,  including  Elementary  Propositions  on  Attrao* 
tions  and  Potentials. 
Hydrostatics. 
Dynamics  of  a  Particle. 
Easier  parts  of  Bigid  Dynamics. 
Easier  parts  of  Optics. 
Spherical  Astronomy. 

SCHEDULE  III. 

Gbouf  a. 

Differential  Equations. 
Calculus  of  Variations. 
Higher  Algehra. 

Higher  parts  of  Theory  of  Equations. 
Higher  Analytical  Geometiy,  Plane  and  Solid. 
Finite  Differences. 
Higher  Definite  Integrals. 
Elliptic  Functions. 

Theory  of  Chances,  including  Combination  of  Obser- 
rations. 

Gboup  B. 

Laplace's  and  allied  Functions. 

Attractions. 

Higher  Dynamics. 

Newton's  Prinoipia^  Book  I.  Sect.  IL.,  zt« 

Lunar  and  Planetary  Theories. 

figure  of  the  Earth. 

Precession  and  Nutation* 

Gboup  C. 

Hydrodynamics^  including  Waves  and  Tides.  « 

Sound. 
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Physical  Optics. 

Vibrations  of  Strings  and  Bars. 

Elastic  Solids. 


Gboup  D. 

Expression  of  Functions  by  Series  or  Integrals  inyolving 
sines  and  cosioes. 

Thermodynamics. 
Conduction  of  Heat. 
Electricity. 
Magnetism. 

SCHEDULE  IV. 
Pabt  I. 


Days. 

Hours. 

Subjects. 

Monday 

Tuesday 
Wednesday 

9 — la 
li— 4 

9 — 12 

ii-4 

9 — 12 

li— 4 

Euclid  and  Conies 
Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Plane 
Trigonometry 

Statics  and  Dynamics 
Hydrostatics  and  Optics 

Eaay  Problems  in  Subjects  of 

Part  I. 
Newton  and  Astronomy 

Pabt  H. 


Days. 

Hours. 

Subjects. 

Monday 

Tuesday 
yVednesday 

9 — 12 

li— 4 

9 — 12 

i4— 4 

Q — 12 

ii-4 

Natural  Philosophy 
Pure  Mathematics  and  Natural 
^Philosophy 

Problems 

Pure  Mathematics 

Pure  Mathematics 
Natural  Philosophy 
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Days. 

Hoars. 

Subjects. 

Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 

9 — 11 
ii-4i 
9— la 
li— 4i 
9 — 11 
li-4i 

Groups  B,  C,  D 
Groups  A,  C,  D 

Problems 
Groups  A,  B,  1) 

Groups  A,  B,  C,  D 
Groups  A,  B,  C 

It  mnst  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  first  three  days  of  the  Examination 
determine  the  list  of  the  candidates  who  are  con- 
sidered to  deserve  a  place  in  the  Honour  List. 
Those  .candidates  who  have  not  so  far  satisfied  the 
Examiners,  if  not  rejected  altogether,  may  be 
allowed  an  ordinary  degree,  or  may  be  excused 
from  the  geneiul  Examination  for  the  ordinary 
B.A.  degree,  in  which  case  a  candidate  will  have 
to  pass  one  of  the  special  Examinations. 

The  names  of  those  who  are  absolutely  rejected 
are  not  published.  Usually  there  are  very  few  who 
fail  entirely,  for  the  examination  is  well  under- 
stood by  College  Lecturers  and  Private  Tutors, 
and  men  who  are  hopelessly  unprepared  do  not 
often  venture  to  try  the  patience  of  the  Exami- 
ners. 

Students  commence  their  residence  in  the  Uni- 
versity  with  such  various  degrees  of  preparation, 
that  no  exact  course  of  reading  can  be  laid  down ; 
and,  moreover,  the  tastes  and  idiosyncrasies  of  dif- 
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ferent  men  may  render  many  different  arrangements 
advisable.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  useful  to  give 
a  general  view  of  the  order  of  reading,  and  of  the 
books  to  be  employed,  in  order  to  secure  a  place,  or 
to  take  high  rank,  in  the  Tripos. 

A  certain  amount  of  guidance  will  be  given  by 
the  College  Examinations;  hitherto  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  all  Colleges  to  hold  Examinations  at 
the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
of  some  Colleges  in  December;  under  the  new 
system  it  will  probably  become  a  general  practice 
to  hold  Examinations  in  December  as  well  as  in 
June. 

With  slight  variations  at  different  Colleges  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  subjects  of  Examination 
will  be,  for  the  first  year;  Euclid,  Algebra,  Trigo- 
nometry, Geometrical  Conies,  plane  co-ordinate 
Geometry,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and 
Elementary  Mechanics. 

For  the  second  year;  Theory  of  Equations,  Solid 
Geometry,  Differential  Equations,  Statics,  Dy- 
namics, Hydrostatics,  Optics,  and  the  first  three 
sections  of  Newton's  Principia. 

For  the  third  year;  advances  on  the  preceding 
subjects,  with  Formal  and  Physical  Astronomy,  and 
the  higher  branches  of  both  Pure  and  Applied 
Mathematics. 

The  preceding  sketch  represents  a  probable  state 
of  things,  but  it  is  quite  possible,  in  view  of  the 
diminution  of  the  time  of  residence,  that  a  more 
rapid  progress  may  be  made,  and  that,  in  con- 
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sequence^  the  earlier  examinations  may  be  more 
heavily  weighted. 

The  student  who  aims  at  high  place  in  the 
Tripos  will  naturally  endeavour  to  keep  on  a  level 
with,  or  to  be  ahead  of  ,  the  College  Examinations, 
and  he  will  certainly  find  it  greatly  to  his  advan- 
tage to  do  BO.  The  range  is  large,  but  it  is  usual 
to  include  in  each  Examination  one  or  more  of  the 
'Three  Days'  subjects,  and  the  candidate  whose 
attention  is  limited  to  the  elementary  branches  of 
Mathematics  will  on  each  occasion  be  able  to  test 
his  own  proficiency. 

It  is  obvious  that,  to  the  majority  of  Mathema- 
tical Students,  a  study  of  the  whole  set  of  subjects 
laid  down  in  the  Schedule  must  be  an  impossibility, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  only  those  who  enter  the 
Universily  with  an  elaborate  previous  traimng,  can 
hope  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  range. 
In  all  cases  care  is  required  not  to  attempt  too 
large  a  range  of  reading,  and  the  important  point 
is  to  master  thoroughly  any  subjects,  or  portions  of 
subjects,  which  may  be  undertaken.  The  questions 
proposed,  in  the  Examination  in  the  Tripos,  arp 
usually  of  a  severe  and  searching  character,  and 
it  is  sternly  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  knowledge,  to  be  worth  anything,  must 
be  thorough  and  accurate. 

It  is  rare  for  a  young  man  to  obtain  high 
honours  who  has  not  had  some  considerable  training 
at  school,  or  elsewhere,  but  such  cases  do  sometimes 
occur,  and  everything  is  possible  to  a  man  of  real 
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scientific  ability  and  possessed  of  the  requisite 
industry  and  endurance.  Such  a  man  may  find  the 
first  steps  difficult  and  laborious,  but  he  will  soon 
discover  that  his  intellectual  strength  developes 
rapidly,  and  that  his  advances  are  made  with  acce- 
lerated speed. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  men  whose 
time  is  limited,  and  who,  from  this  cause,  or  for 
other  reasons,  are  compelled  to  limit  their  reading  to 
the  elementary  portions  of  Mathematical  science, 
and  to  give  their  attention,  chiefly  or  entirely, 
to  those  subjects  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  first 
three  days  of  the  Examination. 

Students  of  this  class  will  however  find  ample 
employment  for  their  time  and  energies,  for  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  what  are  called  the  elementary 
subjects  can  be  mastered  without  careful  study  and 
earnest  intellectual  effort. 

The  word  elementary  simply  implies  that  the 
subjects  in  question  are  to  be  developed  as  far  as 
they  can  be  without  the  aid  of  the  elaborate 
Machinery  supplied  by  Modem  Analysis.  In 
other  words,  the  methods  of  pure  geometry  and 
ordinary  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  are  to  be 
the  only  instruments  employed;  and  the  effect  of 
this  restriction  is,  in  many  cases,  to  make  the 
treatment  of  Mathematical  ideas  more  difficult,  and 
to  call  out  a  more  direct  and  powerful  application 
of  intellectual  energy. 

A  sketch  may  now  be  given  of  a  course  of 
reading,  which  shall  form  a  suitable  preparation  for 
the  first  three  days. 
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The  editions  of  Euclid  by  Todhunter  and  Potts 
are  chiefly  used ;  both  coxitain  collections  of  exer- 
cises, which  are  of  great  value,  and  it  will  be  well 
for  the  student,  who  has  not  already  done  so,  to 
devote  some  time  to  these,  or  to  exercises  of  a 
similar  character. 

A  good  knowledge  of  Geometrical  Theorems  is 
useful  in  all  mathematical  study,  and  the  student 
who  can  acquire  skill  in  the  solution  of  Geometrical 
Problems  will  find  his  subsequent  labours  very 
much  lightened. 

We  may  mention  Colenso's  Exercises,  with  hints 
for  their  solution,  as  a  very  useful  collection,  and 
M^Doweirs  Exercises  in  Euclid  and  Modern  Geo- 
metry as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  later 
developments  of  Geometry. 

Mulcahy's  and  Townsend's  Treatises  on  Modern 
Geometry  are  valuable  and  attractive  works,  and 
the  student  who  can  afford  the  time  to  extend 
his  Geometrical  knowledge  wiU  do  well  to  read 
through,  or  to  read  selections  from,  either  of  those 
books. 

For  Geometrical  Conic  Sections  the  books  in 
general  use  at  present  are  Drew's,  Besant's,  and 
Taylor's. 

Todhunter's  Algebra  is  at  present  the  most 
popular  text-book  on  that  subject. 

The  mere  beginner  would  however  find  it 
advisable  to  commence  with  either  Todhunter's 
Elementa/ry  Algebra^  or  with  HambHn  Smith's 
Algebra,  and  he  would  find  either  of  these  books 
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a  most  valiiable  introduotion  to  Todhunter's  impor- 
tant work  on  the  subject. 

Colenso's  Algebra^  and  Lund's  edition  of  Wood^s 
Algebra^  are  both  full  treatises  on  the  subject ;  and 
Peacock's  Algebra,  although  somewhat  antiquated, 
is  still  valuable,  as  giving  a  thoroughly  sound  and 
philosophical  view  of  the  principles  of  the  science. 

For  Trigonometry,  the  Treatise  by  Todhunter 
may  be  used,  or  any  one  of  the  Treatises  by 
Colenso,  Beasley,  or  Hudson. 

Parkinson's  and  Todhunter's  books  on  Elemen- 
tary Mechanics,  and  Gamett  on  Dynamics,  are  in 
general  use,  and  a  little  shilling  volume  on  'Matter 
and  Motion'  by  Clerk  Maxwell  will  be  found  to  be 
of  great  value. 

Besant's  Ehmenta/ry  Hydroatatics,  or  Phear^s, 
win  be  found  to  contain  what  is  requisite  on  that 
subject;  and,  for  Optics,  the  student  may  read 
either  Aldis's  Optica  or  selections  from  Parkinson's 
Treatise. 

The  first  three  sections  of  Newton's  PrinGipta 
may  be  studied  in  Erost's  elaborate  edition^  or  in 
Evans's  Netoton,  edited  by  Main. 

For  Astronomy,  Main's  Elementary  Treatiae 
may  be  usefully  employed,  or  selections  may  be 
made  from  Godfray's  Aat^onomy;  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  either  of  these  books,  Airy's  Elementary 
Aatronomyy  and  Herschel's  Aatronomyy  would  be 
found  to  be  most  valuable. 

A  Nautical  Almanac  is  a  great  help  to  the 
acquisition  of   sound    views,  and    a    lecture   on 
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♦Navigation'  by  Sir  W,  Thomson  will  give  many 
useful  hints. 

These  books  will  serve  as  introductions  to  the 
subject  of  Astronomy,  but  the  range  is  large,  and 
the  literature  enormous ;  and,  to  acquire  a  really 
good  knowledge  of  elementary  formal  Astronomy, 
the  student  will  have  to  go  through  a  very  exten-^ 
sive  course  of  reading. 

Procter's  books  for  instance  form  a  treeusure- 
house  of  Astronomical  knowledge,  but  a  thorough 
study  of  these  books  would  be  a  work  of  time. 

What  we  have  just  said  with  regard  to  Astro- 
nomy applies  also,  although  with  not  so  much  force, 
to  the  subjects  of  Elementary  Mechanics,  Hydro- 
statics, and  Optics;  the  books  we  have  mentioned 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  Mathematical  Tripos 
Examination,  but  the  student  would  gain  much 
benefit  from  a  study  of  such  books  as  Ganot*lS' 
Physics,  or  Deschanel's  NaJturaL  Philosophy,  in 
which  much  practical  illustration  is  given,  while 
a  very  small  demand  is  made  upon  the  mathe-* 
matical  skill  of  the  reader. 

In  all  these  subjects  the  student  will  find 
it  necessary,  not  merely  to  study  the  text,  but 
also  to  work  out  examples,  and  to  practise  him- 
self in  the  solution  of  problems ;  in  no  oth^r  way 
can  he  hope  to  acquire  a  clear  comprehension  of 
the  principles  and  methods  expounded  in  the 
books. 

We  will  now  consider  the  case  of  the  more  am- 
bitious  student,  who  has  acquired  some  skill  la 
s.  Q.     n.  2 
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Elementaxy  Mathematics,  and  starts  from  a  higher 
level.  He  will  probably  enter  the  University  with 
some  knowledge  of  Co-ordinate  Geometry,  Differen- 
tial Calculus  and  Mechanics. 

If  he  is  really  well  skilled  in  these  subjects  he 
may  advance  safely  and  rapidly,  but  let  him  be 
careful  to  have  some  test  applied,  and  to  be  sure  of 
a  safe  foundation.  He  may  then  arrange,  as  is 
usually  done,  to  keep  his  private  reading  well  ahead 
of  College  Lectures,  and  he  will  thereby  secure  an 
additional  revision  of  his  studies,  and  ^  also  gain 
time  for  the  due  consideration  and  full  appreciation 
of  the  College  Lectures. 

The  private  Tutor  will  most  effectively  apply 
the  tests  which  are  requisite,  and  we  may  now 
remark  that,  for  the  majority  of  students,  the  aid 
of  a  private  Tutor  most  be  r^arded  as  a  matter 
of  necessity. 

The  present  system  of  severe  competition 
compels  such  close  attention  to  the  subjects  of 
Examination  that  the  student  requires  special 
advice,  to  keep  his  reading  in  the  right  track, 
and  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  most  recent 
advances  and  improvements.  Li  many  cases,  how- 
ever, where  the  student  is  not  highly  advanced  in 
his  reading,  he  will  find  that  a  careful  attention 
to  College  Lecture  Courses  will  leave  him  very 
little  time  for  anything  else,  and  will  thus  enable 
him,  at  any  rate  during  term  time,  to  di^)6n8e 
with  the  aid  of  a  private  Tutor.  Moreover,  daring 
the  last  few  years^  the  rearrangements  of  College 
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Lectures  whicli  have  been  made  at  Trinity,  and  at 
St  John's,  and  the  establishment  of  systems  of 
Inter-Coll^iate  Lectures  in  other  Collies,  have 
been  intended  to  give  a  larger  amount  of  help  to 
undergraduate  students,  and  to  make  the  assistance 
of  the  private  Tutor  less  a  matter  of  necessity  l^an 
has  hitherto  been  the  case^ 

Opinions  of  course  will  differ  as  to  the  order 
in  which  the  various  branches  of  pure  and  applied 
Mathematics  should  be  studied,  and  in  many  cases, 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence. 

Some  points  however  may  be  mentioned  as  of 
importance. 

For  the  subject  of  Plane  Co-ordinate  Geometry 
Todhunter's  Treatise,  or  Puckle's,  may  be  £b:8t 
read.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  study  Salmon's 
Co7i/ic8,  and  Ferrers's  TrUinear  Co-ordincUea,  Other 
Treatises  in  this  extensive  subject  will  be  men- 
tioned in  the  list  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

After  the  Differential  Calculus  has  been  studied 
in  Todhunter's,  or  in  Williamson's  Treatise,  the 
Litegral  Calculus  will  naturally  follow.  For  this 
subject  Todhunter's  Treatise  is  chiefly  used,  and  at 
this  stage  we  may  suggest  that  the  student  should 
master  the  Calculus  of  Variations,  as  given  in  the 
last  chapter  of  Todhunter's  Integral  Calculus.  A 
X>erception  of  the  principle  of  the  Calculus  of  Varia- 
tions will  produce  a  great  economy  of  time  in  the 
subsequent  study  of  Dynamics.  For  a  similar 
reason  the  subjects  of  Solid  C^metry  and  Differ- 
ential Equations  may  now  be  taken  up,  and  a  prac- 

%^2 
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tical  knowledge  of  these  pieces  of  analytical 
Machinery  will  save  the  student  much  useless 
labour,  when  he  commences  the  study  of  Theoretical 
Mechanics. 

Solid  Greometry  may  be  first  studied  in  Aldis's  or 
in  Frost's  book,  and  Salmon's  on  the  same  subject 
may  be  read  by  those  who  have  time  enough  to 
make  an  elaborate  study  of  the  subject. 

Boole's  treatise  is  the  book  chiefly  used  for 
Differential  Equations. 

The  Calculus  of  Finite  Differences  may  be 
studied  now,  or  at  any  other  time,  in  Boole's 
Treatise  on  the  subject,  edited  by  MoTilton. 

Pearson's  Treatise  on  Finite  Differences  is 
small,  but  compact  and  useful,  and  may  be  advan- 
tageously read  by  a  student  whose  time  is  limited. 

An  extended  knowledge  of  the  Calculus  of 
Variations  will  be  obtained  by  consulting  Jellet's 
Book,  and  Todhunter's  History. 

Acting  on  the  principle  of  having  first  learnt 
the  use  of  his  tools  the  student  may  now  commence 
the  formation  of  his  storehouse  of  Mechanics  and 
Physics. 

Todhunter's  AS^<a^tc«,  or  Minchin's  Statics,  Tait  and 
Steele's  DynamicSj  Routh's  Rigid  Dynamics,  and 
Besant's  Hydromecham,ics  will  occupy  a  considerable 
time.  Many  students,  particularly  if  working 
without  the  help  of  a  teacher,  wiU  find  Walton's. 
Mechanical  Problems  a  very  useful  book.  Parkin- . 
son's  Optics,  Godfray's  or  Hymers'  Astronomy,: 
Godfray's  Lunaf  Theory,  and  Oheyne's  Planetary^ 
Theory  may  follow  in  any  order. 
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Lamb's  Jfo^ion  of  Fluids,  Donkin's  Acoustics,  and 
Lord  Rayleigh's  Sound  cmd  Vibrations,  are  works  of 
great  value  and  importance. 

Maxwell's  excellent  book  on  Heat  may  be  read 
at  any  time,  followed  by  Tait's  Thermo-Dyncmdcs, 

For  those  who  undertake  the  study  of  Electricity 
and  Magnetism,  Cumming's  book  will  be  an  easy 
introductory  Treatise.  This  may  be  followed  by 
Maxwell's  Electricity,  or  by  Ohrystal's  article  on 
the  subject  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia 
BriUmnica, 

Courses  of  Lectures  are  given  at  the  Cavendish 
Laboratory  by  the  Professor  of  Experimental 
Physics;  and  Mr  W.  D.  Niven,  of  Trinity  College, 
also  gives  Theoretical  lectures  on  the  same  subject. 

Spherical  Harmonics  and  their  applications  to 
Mechanics  and  Electricity  are  dealt  with  in  Ferrers's 
Book,  in  Heine's  Handlmch  der  Kugelrfunctionen, 
in  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natwral  Ph^aophy  and  in 
many  other  books. 

For  the  study  of  Physical  Optics,  Airy's  Un- 
dulatory  Theory,  and  Lloyd's  WaA)e  Theory,  with 
Aldis's  Tract  on  Fresnel's  Theory,  are  usually  read 
at  first. 

Billet's  Optique  Physiqvs  is  an  exhaustive  work, 
and  the  student  will  find  most  valuable  treatises  on 
portions  of  the  subject  in  Jamin's  Cours  de  Physique, 
and  in  different  volumes  of  Yerdet's  works. 

Professor  Stokes's  lectures  on  Hydrodynamics 
and  Optics  occupy  one  term,  and  are  sb  arranged  as 
to  give  prominence,  to  one  subject  during  alternate 
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years;  tlie  student  will  therefore  find  it  advisable  to 
attend  these  lectures  during  two  consecutive  years. 

"We  have  referred  chiefly  to  books  in  which  a 
demand  is  made  upon  the  mathematical  skill  of 
the  reader,  but  a  large  amount  of  valuable  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  such  treatises  on 
Natural  Philosophy  as  those  of  Granot  and  Des- 
chanel,  already  referred  to,  and  the  most  skilful 
analyst  will  not  lose  time  by  a  study  of  books  in 
which  the  facts  of  Natural  Philosophy  are  ex- 
plained more  at  length  than  is  possible  in  books 
which  take  into  their  service  the  higher  methods  of 
Mathematical  Calculation. 

The  treatise  of  Lam6,  Sur  la  Theorie  de  VElas- 
Udti  des  Corps  Solides,  is  an  attractive  work. 
The  subject  may  however  be  studied  by  making 
selections  from  Thomson  and  Tait's  NaJtwraL  PMlo- 
sophy  ;  and  there  is  a  paper  by  Maxwell,  "On  the 
Equilibrium  of  Elastic  Solids,*'  in  the  Troffisactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  the  year  1850. 

Mr  Freeman  has  recently  puUished  a  transla- 
tion of  Fourier's  Thiorie  de  la  Chatewr,  and  in 
Riemann's  Biffer&niial'Gleichwngen  will  be  found 
solutions  of  some  of  the  cases  on  the  conduction  of 
Heat. 

Yerdet  also  has  devoted  some  ohaptm^  to  the 
subject,  and  many  important  oases  are  elaborately 
treated  in  Mathieu's  Cowrs  de  Physique  Mathemch 
tique. 

In  addition  to  the  information  dmvable  from 
treatises  on  special  branches,  a  masterly  view  of  a 
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large  range  of  Mechanical  Science  will  be  obtained 
in  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  PhUoaophy ;  and 
the  student  who  can  afford  the  time  will  consult 
the  great  treatises  of  Laplace  and  Lagrange,  the 
Mecamque  Oelestej  and  the  Meccmiqite  Analytique, 

The  preceding  sketch  is  merely  an  introduction 
to  the  vast  field  of  literature,  which  offers  itself  to 
the  Student  of  Mathematical  science.  It  is  how- 
ever an  outline  of  the  extent  of  reading  which  is 
required  for  success  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos, 
and  so  far  may  be  useful. 

There  are  innumerable  details,  upon  which  in- 
formation will  be  required,  and  to  supply  this 
information,  with  whatever  other  help  may  be  con- 
sidered neoessary,  is  the  function  of  the  (College 
Lecturer  and  the  Private  Tutor. 

We  have  referred  occasionally  to  French  and 
German  books,  and  we  may  here  observe  that,  to 
the  student  who  is  well  advanced,  a  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  is  indispensable,  or  at  any 
rate  such  a  knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to  read 
an  ordinary  French  Mathematical  treatise;  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  Crerman  language  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  the  student  who  wishes  to 
keep  himself  abreast  of  the  rapid  advances  which 
are  being  made  in  Mathematical  science,  and  in  the 
applications  of  Mathematics  to  Physics. 

The  character  of  the  questions  proposed  of 
course  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  depends 
in  great  measure  on  the  taste  and  ideas  of  the 
Examiners.     Nevertheless  the  traditions  of  past 
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Examinations,  and  tbe  regulations  of  the  Sche- 
dide,  serve  to  prevent  any  violent  or  unexpected 
alterations,  and  a  good  idea  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  any  coming  Examination  may  be  obtained 
by  a  study  of  the  questions  proposed  in  those  of 
the  two  or  three  years  preceding. 

The  Examiners  are  always  men  of  high  degree, 
and  often  of  very  great  scientific  distinction,  and 
the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  the  work  are  so 
great  that  ao  one,  who  does  not  feel  himself  com- 
petent for  the  task,  will  venture  to  undertake  it* 

There  may  be  a  tendency  one  year  to  give 
prominence  to  certain  branches  of  pure  Mathe- 
matics, and  another  year  to  certain  branches  of 
applied  Mathematics;  but  these  variations  are  not 
of  serious  importance,  and,  in  an  Examination  of 
so  large  a  range,  full  justice  is  done  to  all  the  Can- 
didates \ 

The  average  student  must  not  expect  to  ad- 
vance rapidly  at  first,  and  must  not  try  too  much. 
Scientific  ideas  are  difficult  to  some  minds,  and  the 
student  need  not  be  discouraged  if  he  fails  at  once 
to  grasp  a  new  idea. 

One  principle  is  not  to  try  at  first  to  rememher; 
let  the  mental  effort  be  applied  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  a  book;  the  memory  will  usually  come 
when  it  is  wanted. 

Again,  one  of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  a  book  is 

^  The  papers  of  questions  are  published  in  the  Camhridge 
CcHenda/Tf  and  in  the  Almanac  and  Register,  They  can  also 
be  obtained,  in  a  quarto  fonn,  separately. 
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to  illustrate  general  principles  by  particular  cases ; 
a  careful  study  of  these  cases  will  usually  give  help 
to  the  patient  reader,  and  a  clear  view  of  a  difficult 
principle  will  gradually  present  itself  to  his  mental 
vision. 

Lastly,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
much  mischief  is  done,  and  many  failures  are 
caused  by  over-reading,  that  is,  by  attempting  too 
wide  a  range  of  'study,  and,  to  check  this  tendency, 
much  discretion  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  a  stu- 
dent's teachers  and  advisers. 

A  little  knowledge  is  not  a  dangerous  thing 
when  it  is  real  and  thorough  as  far  as  it  goes;  and 
the  most  dangerous  temptation  to  a  student  is  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  an  extensive  and  showy, 
but  superficial  knowledge,  of  a  large  number  of 
subjects,  instead  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
a  limited  range* 

The  previous  remarks  are  applicable  to  a  general 
course  of  Mathematical  reading,  but,  for  those  who 
attempt  the  Mathematical  Tripos  after  January 
1882,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  how  far  the 
higher  subjects  shotdd  be  carried.  The  restricti(Mi 
that  only  Wranglers  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
Examination  in  Part  III  makes  it  evident,  that^ 
except  in  the  case  of  a  limited  number,  a  study  of 
any  of  the  groups  of  Part  III  will  be  useless  for 
Examination  purposes;  and  the  attention  of  the 
majority  of  Mathematical  students  will  therefore 
be  concentrated  on  the  subjects  of  Parts  I  and  II. 

A  large  amount  of  pecuniary  aid  is  now  given 
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by  the  diflferent  Colleges  in  the  forms  of  Scholar- 
ships and  Exhibitions. 

These  are  usually  given  to  deserving  students 
after  the  results  of  the  College  Examinations  at  the 
end  of  the  May  Term  have  been  made  known  to 
the  College  authorities.  Minor  Scholarships  are 
given  by  an  examination  taking  place,  in  almost  all 
Colleges,  some  months  before  residence  commences. 

The  subjects  of  examination  include  at  all 
OoUeges,  Euclid,  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  Geo- 
metrical Conic  Sections,  and  in  some  cases,  Co- 
ordinate Greometry,  with  Trilinears,  Differential 
Calculus,  and  Elementary  Mechanics  are  added. 

The  object  of  the  Examiners  is  to  find  out  the 
most  promising  students,  and  the  examination  is 
generally  of  a  stringent  character.  Skill  in  the 
solution  of  problems,  and  particularly  of  problems 
in  pure  Geometry,  is  of  great  importance,  and  the 
candidate  for  a  Minor  Scholarship  will  do  well  to 
develope,  as  far  as  he  can,  his  powers  of  dealing 
with  pure  Geometry,  even  although  his  doing  so 
may  have  the  effect  of 'limiting  the  extent  of  his 
reading. 

The  Sheepshanks  Exhibition,  for  Astronomy,  is 
open  to  the  candidature  of  all  undergraduates,  but 
the  successiul  candidate,  if  a  member  of  any  other 
College,  must  transfer  his  name  to  the  boards  of 
Trinity  College. 

With  this  exception  there  are  no  University 
Scholarships  given  exclusively  for  Mathematical 
knowledge;   and  the  only  cases  in  which  Mathe- 
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matics  appear  at  all  are  in  the  examinations  for 
the  Bell  and  the  Abbott  Scholarships,  in  which 
some  Mathematical  papers,  of  a  somewhat  element- 
ary character,  are  proposed.  These  papers  how- 
ever are  not  generally  of  very  great  weight  unless 
it  happens  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  highly  qualified 
dassioal  candidates. 

The  total  amount  of  residence  which  is  com- 
pulsory is  about  twenty-five  weeks  of  the  year,  and 
it  is  during  this  time  that  the  College  Lectures  and 
Professors'  Lectures  are  given. 

The  Mathematical  student  must  not  however 
imagine  that  the  rest  of  the  year  may  be  spent  in 
idleness.  It  is  customary  for  many  undergraduates, 
and  especially  for  those  who  aim  at  high  place  in 
the  Tripos,  to  reside  in  Cambridge  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  and  much  important 
work  can  be  done  during  the  summer.  Again,  the 
Christmas  vacation  is  a  valuable  period  of  time 
during  which  the  earnest  student  can  quietly  revise 
and  reflect  over  the  work  of  preceding  terms,  or 
make  preparations  for  the  future. 

It  may  be  well  to  suggest  that  much  revision 
is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  store  of  acquired 
learning  in  working  order;  in  particular,  the  last 
six  months  preceding  the  examination  will  in 
general  be  sufficiently  occupied  by  a  series  of  revi- 
sions, and  it  will  be  only  in  a  few  cases  that  the 
student  will  find  time  for  the  mastery  of  fresh 
subjects  or  new  sets  of  ideas. 

Without   attempting  to  discuss  at  large  the 
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intellectual  and  practical  advantages  of  a  course  of 
scientific  reading,  we  may  call  attention  to  the 
facts  tliat  the  demand  for  Mathematical  Teachers 
is  increasing,  and  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
schools  and  educational  institutions  to  give  more 
time  and  attention  to  mathematical  studies. 

There  are  many,  amongst  the  candidates  for  the 
Tripos,  who  look  forward  to  the  work  of  teaching  as 
a  profession,  and  for  them  there  is  an  encouraging 
prospect  of  an  increased  recognition  of  their  labours. 

There  are  others,  whose  scientific  learning  may 
not  be  directly  utilised  in  their  subsequent  careers; 
but,  in  all  cases,  the  habits  of  industrious  applica- 
.tion,  of  careful  thinking,  and  of  accurate  expression, 
which  are  amongst  the  general  results  of  a  course 
of  mathematical  study,  are  practical  advantages  of 
the  greatest  value  in  any  profession,  or  in  any  of 
the  pursuits  of  an  active  mind. 

Finally,  the  student  may  be  assured,  that,  in- 
dependently of  all  other  considerations,  the  fascina- 
tion of  mathematical  study  increases  with  the  growth 
of  knowledge,  and  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  the 
processes  of  calculation,  and  that,  although  the 
labour  expended  may  be  occasionally  severe,  it  will 
be  found  to  carry  with  it  its  own  reward,  in  the 
power  of  dealing  with  scientific  diflSculties,  and  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  many  practical  applications 
of  science,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  present 
time. 
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The  following  list  contains  the  titles  of  books 
which  are  now  in  general  use,  and  which  are 
serviceable  to  th.e  majority  of  students. 

It  will  be  of  course  understood  that  this  list 
does  not  include  all  the  books  which  may  be  useful, 
and  the  highly  advanced  mathematician,  who  may 
be  anxious  to  make  excursions  into  other  regions  of 
scientific  writing,  will  easily  obtain  the  requisite; 
information  from  the  lectures  of  Professors,  or  from 
his  College  Lecturers,  or  other  advisers.  Different 
Treatises  on  the  same  subject  are  sometimes  men- 
tioned, and  the  selection  must  be  made  to  suit  the 
taste  or  the  capacity  of  the  student. 

Euclid.     Editions  by  Todhunter  or  Potts. 
Geometrical  Conies.     Besant,  Drew,  Taylor,  or 
Richardson. 

■ 

McDowell's  Exercises  in  Euclid  and  modem 
Geometry. 

Modem  Geometry.     Mulcahy,  Townsend. 

.Catalan.  Th^or^mes  et  Problemes  de  G^om6trie 
El^mentaire. 

Algebra.     Todhunter,  Colenso,  Lund,  Gross. 

Whitworth's  Choice  and  Chance. 

Trigonometry.  Todhunter,  Beasley,  Hudson, 
Colenso,  Walmisley. 

Elementary  Mechanics.    Parkinson,  Todhunter. 

Gamett's  Elementary  Dynamics. 

Walton's  Problems  in  Elementary  Mechanics.    > 

Elementary  Hydrostatics.     Besant,  Phear. 

Elementary  Optics.     Aldis. 
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Frost's  Newton. 

Evans's  Newton,  edited  by  Main. 

Main's  Elementary  Astronomy. 

Airy's  Elementary  Astronomy. 

HerscheFs  Astronomy. 

Goodwin's  Course,  edited  by  Main. 

Conic  Sections.  Todhunter,  Puckle,  Tumbull, 
Salmon. 

Differential  Calculus.     Todhunter,  Williamscm. 

Integral  Calculus.     Todhunter,  Williamson. 

Gregory's  Examples  of  the  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus. 

Trilinear  Coordinates.     Ferrers,  Price. 

Whitworth's  Modem  Geometry. 

Solid  Greometry.     Aldis,  Frost,  Salmon. 

Differential  Equations.     Boole,  Hymers. 

Finite  Differences.     Boole,  Pearson. 

Carmichaers  Calculus  of  Operations. 

Todhunter's  Theory  of  Equations. 

Salmon's  Lessons  on  the  Higher  Algebra. 

Salmon's  Higher  Plane  Curves. 

Alg^bre  Sup^rieure.     Serret. 

Th^rie  des  Determinants.     Dostor. 

Scott  on  Determinants. 

Spherical  Trigonometry.     Todhunter. 

Statics.     Todhunter,  Minchin. 

Moigno.     Lemons  de  M^canique  Analytique. 

Dynamics  of  a  Particle.  Tait  and  Steele, 
Sandeman. 

Bouth's  Bigid  Dynamics. 

Besant's  Hydromechanics. 
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Lamb's  Motion  of  Fluids. 

Lord  Rayleigh's  Sound  and  Vibrations. 

Donkin's  Acoustics. 

Parkinson's  Optics. 

Astronomy.     Godfray,  Hymers,  Main 

Loomis's  Practical  Astronomy. 

Morgan's  Problems. 

Walton's  Mechanical  Problems. 

Wolstenholme's  Book  of  Problems. 

Lunar  Theory*     Godfray. 

Planetary  Theory.     Cheyne. 

TJndtdatory  Theory.     Airy. 

Wave  Theory  of  Light.     Lloyd. 

Optique  Physique.    Billet. 

Figure  of  the  Earth.     Pratt 

Ferrers's  ^herical  Harmonics. 

Todhunter.     Lamp's  and  Bessel's  Functions. 

Heine.     Handbuch  der  Kugel-functionen. 

Deschanel's  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Everett. 

Briot.     Traits  de  la  Ghaleur. 

Electricity.  Gumming,  Fleeming  Jenkin,  Max- 
well, Mascart. 

Airy's  Magnetism. 

Maxwell's  Heat. 

Thermodynamics.     Tait,  Baynes. 

Kinetic  Theory  of  Grases.     Watson. 

Lam6.  Th^orie  Math€matique  de  I'^lasticit^ 
des  corps. 

Clebsch.     Elasticitat 

Natural  Philosophy.     Thomson  and  Tait 

Theory  of  Errors.     Airy,  Liagre, 
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Kiemann.     Partielle  Differential-Gleichungen. 

Wand.      Die   Principien  der  Mathematiscben 
Physik. 

Elliptic  Functions.      Cayley,  Dur6ge,   Broch, 
Briot  et  Bonquet. 

Bertrand.       Calcul    DifflSrentiel,    and    Calcul 
Integral. 

Serret.    Calcul  Differentiel,  and  Calcul  Int^graL 

Poisson.     M^canique. 

Cours  d' Analyse,   and    Cours    de   M6canique. 
Duhamel. 

Resal.     Mecanique  Grenerale, 

Mathieu.     Cours  de  Physique  Math^matique. 

Jamin.     Cours  de  Physique. 

Verdet.     (Euvres. 

Green's  Papers,  edited  by  Ferrers. 

Sir  W.  Thomson's  Papers  on  Electrostatics  and 
Magnetism. 

Kirchhoff.      Vorlesungen  tlber  Mathematischa 
Physik. 
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Introductory  ^Rema/rka. 

So  far  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  statement  being 
true  at  the  present  time,  that  "  the  University  of 
Cambridge  holds  ont  not  only  a  special  but  a 
paramount,  not  to  say  an  exclusive,  encouragement 
to  the  mathematical  sciences,"  it  is  much  more  true 
to  assert  that  rrwre  encouragement  is  given  at  Cam" 
bridge  to  the  Classical  student  than  to  the  Mathe- 
nuxtical,  not  only  in  prizes,  scholarships^  and  tempo- 
ranry  rewards  of  va/rious  kinds,  hut  also  in  the  most 
solid  and  lasting  rewards  the  University  can  be- 
stow. 

The  grounds  on  which  this  high  value  has  been 
set  upon  Classical  study  as  an  instrument  of  edu- 
cation are  ably  stated  by  Donaldson  in  his  work  on 
Classical  Scholarship  amd  Classical  Learning,  pp. 
94_98,  by  W.  G.  Clark,  late  Public  Orator  of  the 
University,  in  an  Essay  on  Classical  Education, 
contributed  to  the  Cambridge  Essays  of  1855,  and 
by  Arnold  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education 
for  1834  and  1835.     See  also  Arnold's  Sermons^ 

8.  Q.      III.  1 
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Vol.  III.  Introduction,  p.  xii,  and  his  Lectures  on 
Modem  History,  pp.  123,  143.  J.  S.  Mill's  Inr 
augwral  Add/reaa  at  St  Andrews,  1867,  pp.  22 — 38, 
contains  some  yaluable  remarks  on  Classical  study. 

Classical  studies  may  be  regarded  either  as  an 
instrument  of  education  or  a  source  of  knowledge. 

As  a  means  of  educating  and  strengthening  the 
reasoning  powers,  their  chief  advantage  lies  in  the 
dependence  of  the  reasoning  faculty  upon  language 
as  its  instrument.  In  order  to  perform  any  logical 
process  correctly,  the  habit  and  faculty  of  analysing 
language  and  tracing  the  etymology  of  terms  is 
most  necessary.  See  MilFs  Logic,  Book  i.  chap.  1. 
The  exercises  of  the  University  Classical  exami- 
nations in  translating  the  more  difficult  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  from  the  original  into  English, 
or  in  the  reverse  process  of  translating  English 
authors  into  Greek  or  Latin,  call  the  student's 
powers  into  play  in  the  most  complete  and  rigorous 
manner.  The  exact  point  of  view  from  which  the 
writer  to  be  interpreted  regards  his  subject  must 
be  seized,  the  line  of  thought  and  reasoning  fol* 
lowed,  the  various  interpretations  which  offer  them- 
selves considered,  grammatical  rules  must  be  applied 
correctly,  the  memory  must  be  ransacked  for  pas- 
sages which  will  serve  for  illustration  or  elucida- 
tion, and  the  whole  evidence  summed  up  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  right  meaning  of  the  passage  under 
consideration.  When  the  meaning  has  been  satis- 
factorily determined,  the  student's  power  of  ex- 
pression, the  copiousness  of  his  vocabulary,  his 
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skill  in  weighing  the  yalue  of  words,  and  his  taste 
in  discriminating  between  their  various  shades  of 
meaning,  have  all  to  be  called  into  action  in  order 
to  produce  a  forcible  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
accurate  version  of  his  author.  A  long  and  careful 
training  in  accuracy  both  of  thought  and  expression 
is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  the  performance  of 
this  complicated  process  with  rapidity  and  ease. 

As  a  source  of  knowledge  the  advantages  of  a 
study  of  the  Classics  are  no  less  admirable. 

The  mind  of  the  student  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  his- 
torians, poets,  and  orators  the  world  ever  produced. 
He  is  constantly  employed  in  hearing  the  most 
important  questions  of  philosophy  and  politics  dis- 
cussed by  the  wisest  of  men,  in  Undying  the 
grandest  truths  expressed  in  the  most  perfect  forms 
of  speech,  and  in  learning  the  experience  of  past 
times  from  the  pages  of  the  most  masterly  of 
historians.  He  thus  becomes  capable  of  judging 
by  a  high  intellectual  standard,  his  knowledge  is 
enlarged,  his  taste  cultivated,  and  his  judgment 
matured.  Add  to  this,  that  having  thoroughly 
mastered  the  grammatical  principles  upon  which 
the  most  delicate  and  expressive  of  languages  are 
constructed,  he  gains  a  master-key  by  which  to 
unlock  the  treasures  of  the  noblest  European  lan- 
guages. The  literature  of  England  and  of  other 
European  nations,  being  grounded  and  framed  upon 
Greek  and  Latin  models,  cannot  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood except  by  the  Classical  scholar. 

1—2 
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The  indispensable  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of 
Olassics  to  the  Theological  student  need  hardly  be 
pointed  out. 

In  the  great  public  schools  the  Classical  teach- 
ing in  the  lower  forms  is  mainly  directed  to  the 
acquirement  of  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  ele- 
mentary Greek  and  Latin  grammar  by  incessant 
practice  in  exercises  both  prose  and  verse,  and  by 
vivd  voce  construing,  accompanied  with  catechetical 
instruction.  Large  portions  of  the  best  authors 
are  also  learnt  by  heart.  In  the  lower  classes 
parts  of  Virgil,  Csesar,  Horace,  Ovid,  Cicero,  livy. 
Homer,  Euripides,  and  Xenophon  are  read.  The 
amouut  of  these  authors  required  is  increased  in 
the  higher  classes,  and  some  of  the  more  difficult 
authors,  as  Sophocles,  Thucydides,  -^schylus,  Juve- 
nal and  Tacitus,  are  added.  In  the  highest  class 
Plato,  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  and  Plautus  are  occa- 
sionally studied,  and  the  range  of  subjects  includes 
from  time  to  time  portions  of  most  of  the  authors 
read  at  Cambridge  for  the  Classical  Tripos  Exami- 
nation. Three  points  in  the  method  of  training 
adopted  by  the  English  public  schools  deserve  espe- 
cial mention,  as  they  contribute  most  materially  to 
the  formation  of  good  scholars  for  the  Universities. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  strict  enforcement  of  a 
knowledge  of  grammatical  inflections  and  construc- 
tions. Such  knowledge,  unless  acquired  early,  can 
seldom  become  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  mind  of 
the  student  to  enable  him  to  apply  the  rules  of 
grammar  with  ease  and  accuracy  in  writing  Latin 
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and  Greek.  A  second  invaluable  means  of  training 
the  future  scholar  is  the  constant  learning  by  heart 
and  repetition  of  large  portions  of  standard  writers 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English.  This  may  be  said 
to  be  the  surest  method  of  laying  the  foundation 
for  excellence  in  the  composition  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  A  third  point  is  the  writing  of  original 
exercises  in  yerse  and  prose  on  set  subjects,  as  well 
as  translations  from  English  into  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  practice  of  the  best  schools  has  always  been  in 
£Etyottr  of  original  exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek  as 
well  as  translations  from  English.  The  reason  of  this 
is  no  doubt  that  boys  are  thus  led  to  study  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  for  themselves,  with  the 
view  of  gleaning  constructions  and  expressions  from 
them,  and  learn  to  catch  the  living  spirit  of  the 
author  whose  style  they  wish  to  copy.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  making  translations,  the  boy  refers 
to  dictionaries  alone  for  his  vocabulary,  and  to 
grammars  for  his  constructions,  and  the  result  is, 
as  may  be  imagined,  stiff  and  lifeless.  A  sparing 
use  should  therefore  be  made  at  schools  of  such 
books  as  Holden's  Foliorum  SilvtUa  and  Centurice, 
and  Kennedy^s  Selections  for  Tromslations^  and 
subjects  should  be  set  for  original  composition,  with 
hints,  which  will  lead  the  pupil  to  seek  help  from 
the  classical  authors  themselves  \     A  caution  may 

1  The  following  remarks  from  Mr  Nettlesbip's  admirable 
pamphlet  on  Tht  true  aim  of  Classical  Education  confirm  the 
view  above  itated.  "The  practice  of  giving  two  or  three 
comparatively  short  pieces  of  English  in  the  week  for  trans" 
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Here  be  added  against  the  adoption  of  too  wide  a 
range  in  the  authors  studied  before  coming  to  the 
"University.  It  is  far  better  for  a  youth  to  come 
to  College  totally  unversed  in  such  authors  as 
Flautus,  Lucretius,  Pindar,  Theocritus,  and  Ari- 
stotle, than  to  have  gained  a  smattering  of  these  to 
the  neglect  of  Virgil,  Horace,  livy,  Euripides,  and 
Thucydides.  The  amount  of  reading  brought  by 
the  student  to  the  University  is  of  minor  import- 
ance, provided  that  he  has  been  trained  to  habits 
of  strict  accuracy  and  to  the  exercise  of  his  reason- 
ing-faculties as  well  as  his  memory.  An  occasional 
visit  to  the  University  and  personal  conference 
with  the  tutors  and  examiners  of  their  former 
pupils  would  be  very  useful  to  the  masters  of  minor 
schools  in  learning  how  to  direct  their  teaching. 
In  the  larger  public  schools  this  intercourse  is 
constantly  kept  up  by  the  addition  of  younger  men 
to  the  staff  of  masters,  who  bring  with  them  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  requirements  of 
University  Examinations. 

The  above  remarks  on  the  teaching  of  Classics 

lation  into  Greek  or  Xatin  has  the  effect,  in  tbe  case  of  older 
boys,  of  unnecessarily  dividlDg  the  attention,  and  of  concen* 
trating  the  mind  both  of  teacher  and  pupil  too  much  upon 
minutisB  d  language  while  it  does  little  for  originality  and 
nothing  for  research  or  power  of  treatment.  In  order  to 
develop  an  intelligent  boy's  capacity  in  the  latter  respect,  one 
long  original  exercise  in  the  week  whether  in  verse  or  prose 
would  probably  be  more  efficient.  This  arrangement  would 
leave  the  boys  time  for  thought  and  research,  which  should  be 
directed  by  the  teacher.*' 
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in  schools  may  be  excosed  by  the  fact  that  in  no 
Examination  so  much  as  in  the  Classical  Tripos 
are  the  effects  of  early  training  manifested.  We 
have  therefore  indicated  the  chief  points  of  the 
method  pursued  in  the  best  public  schools  for  laying 
the  foundation  of  future  excellence  in  scholarship. 

The  student  who  has  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
an  education  at  a  good  public  school,  will  generally 
be  able  to  judge  for  himself,  to  a  certain  extent, 
as  to  the  direction  of  his  studies  at  the  University, 
and  will  probably  have  able  advisers  to  aid  him 
when  in  doubt.  Our  object  will  therefore  be  rather 
to  address  the  student  who  has  no  such  advantages, 
and  to  point  out  the  best  way  in  which  he  can 
remedy  his  defects,  and  the  course  of  study  he  must 
pursue  in  order  to  compete  with  success  for  Classi- 
cal Honours. 

It  is  assumed  that  a  moderate  knowledge  of 
the  Classical  writers  usually  read  in  schools  and 
enumerated  above  has  been  acquired. 

The  new  regulations  for  the  Classical  Tripos 
will  come  into  force  first  in  the  Easter  Term,  1881. 
Classical  Tripos  Examinations  will  also  be  held  under 
the  old  regulations  passed  in  1869,  in  the  Lent 
Terms  of  the  years  1881,  1882.  In  the  Easter 
Term  of  the  year  1881,  an  examination  will  be  held 
according  to  the  regulations  for  the  first  part  of  the 
newly-sanctioned  Classical  Tripos  scheme  as  laid  out 
below,  and  in  the  Easter  Terms  of  the  years  1882 
and  following  years  two  examinations  will  he  held 
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— one  for  the  first  part  and  another  for  the  second 
part  of  the  subjoined  scheme.  See  Cambridge 
University  Reporter^  Nos.  281,  291,  293,  303. 

The  first  part  of  the  Classical  Tripos 
Examination^ 

This  consists  of  four  papers  in  Composition, 
one  from  English  into  Latin  Prose,  one  from 
English  into  Greek  Prose,  one  from  English  into 
liatin  Verse,  and  one  from  English  intx)  Greek  Yerse, 
These  will  be  set  on  the  mornings  of  four  days  for 
three  hours  each.  There  will  also  be  four  papers  of 
questions  such  as  may  fairly  be  set  to  Students 
who  haye  not  yet  acquired  a  special  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  of  the  second  Classical  Examination. 
Each  of  these  papers  will  be  set  for  one  hour  and 
a  half.  The  first  will  contain  questions  on  Greek 
history,  literature,  and  antiquities,  the  second  on 
Boman  history,  literature,  and  antiquities,  the  third 
on  Greek  grammar  and  criticism  and  the  fourth 
on  Latin  grammar  and  criticism. 

Five  papers  will  also  be  set  containing  passages 
for  translation  from  the  best  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  together  with  questions  arising  immediately 
out  of  any  such  passages.  Among  these  passages 
there  are  not  to  be  any  which  require  a  special  and 
technical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  second 
part  of  the  Examination.  Students  may  be  candi- 
dates for  honours  in  the  first  part  of  the  Classical 
Tripos  Examination  in  their  fifth  term  (see  Grace 
of  Senate  passed  on  May  29,    1879.    Reporter ^ 
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No.  291,  p.  696),  but  not  after  their  tenth  term. 
Students  who  pass  the  first  part  of  the  Classioal 
Tripos  Examination  in  their  second  year  before 
their  eighth  term  are  excused  the  General  Exami- 
nation for  the  B.A.  degree.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
take  the  B.A.  degree  such  a  student  will  have  to 
pass  one  of  the  special  examinations  for  the  ordinary 
degree,  or  the  second  part  of  the  Classical  Tripos, 
or  one  of  the  other  tripos  examinations.  Students 
who  x>^s  the  first  part  of  the  Classical  Tripos 
Examination  not  earlier  than  their  eighth  term,  are 
entitled  to  the  B.A.  degree  if  they  have  kept  the 
requisite  number  of  terms.  The  examination  is 
fixed  to  commence  on  the  Monday  after  the  last 
Sunday  but  one  in  May. 

Composition  Papers, 

On  the  papers  of  composition  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Classical  Tripos  Examination  the  following 
remarks  may  be  made. 

The  term  Composition  is  used  at  Cambridge 
to  denote  the  translation  of  English  into  Latin  or 
Greek,  and  the  term  Translation,  to  denote  the  re- 
verse process  of  turning  Latin  or  Greek  into  English* 

Grammatical  accuracy,  simplicity  and  elegance 
of  style,  are  the  points  chiefly  to  be  attended  to 
in  Composition.  With  regard  to  the  first,  constant 
practice  ripened  into  habitual  precision  can  alone 
be  relied  upon.  The  others  must  be  acquired  by 
close  observation  and  extensive  reading,  which  alone 
can  familiarize  the  mind  with  the  modes  of  thought 
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and  expression  of  the  classical  writers.   The  process 
of  translation  from  English  into  Greek  or  Latin 
iDYolves  the  recasting  of  each  sentence,  and  the 
presentation  of  the  thought  in  the  shape  in  which 
an   ancient  author  would  have  presented  it.     A 
comparison  of  the  original  text  with  Davies  and 
Vaughan's  translation  of  the  Republic  of  Plato,  or 
Wright's  translation  of  the  Phoedrus^  or  Church 
and  Brodribb's  translation  of  Tacitus,  or  JebVs 
translation  of  Theophrastys,  will  shew  the  degree 
of  accuracy  required  in  Prose  Composition.     Ad- 
mirable models    of    Yerse    Composition   will  be 
found  in  the  Arundinea  Gaaaiy  the  Sahrince  Corolla^ 
the  PorsQ^  Prize  Exercises,  and  some  of  the  other 
similar  books.    Specimens  of  Translation  and  Com- 
position are  given  in  a  book  by  Messrs  Jebb,  Jack- 
son,  and   Currey.     In  order  to   gain  the  habit 
of  using  the  vocabulary  of  an  author  and  storing  it 
up  in  the  mtemory,  that  kind  of  composition  should 
be  practised  which  corresponds  to  the  writings  of 
the  author  the  student  is  engaged  in  reading  at 
the  time,  and  before  doing  an  exercise  in  Compo- 
sition, a  porti<Mi  of  some  author  similar  in  siyle 
should  be  read  over.     The  more  difficult  usages  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  especially  the  doc- 
trine of  the  subjunctive  mood  in  Latin,  and  of  con- 
ditional and  temporal  sentences  in  Greek,  should 
be  studied  with  the  help  of  a  good  Syntax,  such  as 
Madvig's  or  Goodwin's,  in  order  that  the  student 
may  thoroughly  understand  them,  and  may  be  able 
to  use  them  without  fear  of  error. 
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In  Verse  Composition  it  is  difficult  to  gain  much 
skill  unless  it  has  been  acquired  early. 

A  special  lecture  is  devoted  in  most  of  tlie  Col- 
leges to  the  subject  of  Composition,  and  the  student 
will  have  ample  opportunities  of  practice  afforded 
him  bj  attendance  at  such  lectures. 

The  student  who  has  not  the  advantage  either 
of  College  Lectures  or  a  private  tutor,  may  exercise 
himself  in  Composition  by  translatinfif  and  retrans- 
lating  eaa,  pa^^s  fro.  Greek  and  Llin  author, 
especially  Cicero,  Livy,  Thucydides,  and  Plato,  and 
by  the  use  of  books  of  verse  translations,  such  as 
those  above  named. 

Composition  should  be  practised  sometimes  with, 
and  sometimes  without,  4ihe  aid  of  Dictionaries.  On 
the  one  hand  much  valuable  information  may  be 
gained  by  searching  for  words  and  expressions  in  a 
good  Dictionary,  and  on  the  other  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  acquire  the  habit  of  self-reliance,  as  no 
such  aid  is  allowed  in  Examinations. 

The  remarks  made  above  with  regard  to  school- 
teaching  in  Composition  do  not  apply  to  University 
practice  for  the  Classical  Tripos,  the  preparation 
for  which  should  generally  be  confined  to  rendering 
passages  of  English  into  Greek  or  Latin.  The  collec- 
tions of  passages  for  this  purpose  contained  in 
Holden's  FoUorvm,  Silvula  and  GentvHce  and  in 
Kennedy's  Materials  for  Translation,  or  in  other 
books  of  a  similar  kind,  will  be  found  most  use- 
ful. Portions  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Cicero, 
Thucydides,  and  Sophocles  should  be  committed 
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to  memory,  especially  such  as  strike  the  mind  most 
in  reading. 

The  question  whether  the  student  can  spend 
his  time  with  advantage  in  writing  for  the  Uni* 
versity  or  College  Composition  Frizes  depends 
mainly  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
case,  and  upon  individual  tastes.  As,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  student  who  comes  to  the  University 
with  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Classical 
writers,  and  a  facility  for  composing,  may  very 
profitably  employ  some  portion  of  his  time  in 
writing  for  prizes;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  injudicious  for  one  who  has  not  had  early  oppor- 
tunities for  gaining  the  power  of  composition,  or 
whose  tastes  do  not  lead  him  in  that  direction,  and 
who  must  consequently  rely  mainly  upon  extensive 
reading  and  exact  translation  for  success,  to  sacrifice 
any  important  part  of  his  studies  to  such  an  objects 
But  it  may  very  possibly  happen  that  a  subject  pro* 
posed  may  fall  in  with  the  reading  or  the  taste  of 
the  student,  and  in  such  a  case  much  interest  may 
be  added  to  his  studies  by  writing  upon  it,  besides 
the  advantages  which  must  always  accompany  the 
expression  of  his  thoughts  distinctly  in  writing. 
Much  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  proper  ar- 
rangement and  treatment  of  the  subject,  a  point 
in  which,  now  that  original  Composition  is  so 
much  less  practised  than  formerly,  students  are 
apt  to  fail.  Formal  and  irrelevant  introductions 
should  be  especially  avoided,  and  the  subject 
entered  upon   at  once.     Compression  of  matter, 
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simplicity  and  perfection  of  style  should  be  aimed 
at  rather  than  length,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  all  extrayaganoe  of  thought  or  expression. 
The  successful  exercises  are  always  printed,  and 
eollections  of  them  may  be  easily  procured  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  student  should,  however,  carefully 
avoid  the  danger  of  forming  his  style  upon  them, 
as  they  are  not  all  by  any  means  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. Kecourse  must  rather  be  had  to  the  ancient 
authors  themselves,  and  their  spirit  and  style  re- 
produced as  much  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  the 
Greek  Ode  it  is  true  that  no  exact  model,  except 
the  very  few  fragments  of  Sappho,  exists  in  ancient 
literature.  Pindar  therefore  must  be  studied,  and 
his  method  of  expression  and  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject noted  and  imitated.  Full  information  on  the 
metre  and  dialect  of  Sappho's  Odes  may  be  found 
in  page  12  of  an  Essay  on  the  fragments  of  her 
poetry,  published  at  Berlin  in  1827  by  Professor 
Neue. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  it  is  often  the 
custom  for  classical  students  who  require  practice 
in  Examinations  to  enter  the  Examinations  for  the 
University  Scholarships.  The  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  are  great,  if  the  student  is  resolved 
to  give  his  whole  time  and  attention,  while  the  Ex- 
amination lasts,  to  the  work  of  solving  the  papers. 
The  power  of  concentrating  all  the  faculties  of  the 
Daind  upon  a  difficulty,  of  quickly  unravelling  in- 
tricacies of  language,  and  of  composing  with  facility, 
will  be  much  strengdiened  by  such  practice.     The" 
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Examinations  for  the  University  Scholarships  and 
those  for  the  Chancellor's  Medals,  differ  from  the 
Classical  Tripos  Examination  chiefly  in  the  superior 
value  attached  in  them  to  Composition,  and  in  the 
original  exercises  in  Verse  and  Prose  required. 
There  is  also  more  variety  in  the  authors  from 
whom  passages  for  translation  are  selected* 

1.     Latin  Terse  Composition, 

The  Examination  Papers  in  Latin  Verse  Com- 
position generally  contain  two  kinds  of  Verse. 
Hexameters  and  Lyrics  are  most  commonly  set 
together,  but  sometimes  other  combinations  of 
Hexameters,  Elegiacs,  and  Lyrics  are  introduced. 
Abundant  models  of  these  may  be  found  in  the 
Arundines  Cami,  the  Sahrince  Corolla,  and  in  Meri.- 
vale's  translation  of  Keats's  Hyperion^  or  JebVs 
Greek  and  Latin  Translations.r  But  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  urged  on  the  student  not  to  trust  to 
such  books  alone,  as  they  cannot  supply  the  place 
of  an  actual  study  of  the  Latin  Poets, 

In  the  case  of  Lyric  Verse  the  metre  is  generally 
left  to  the  taste  of  the  student.  The  Odes  of  Horace 
are  the  accepted  models  of  this  kind  of  Composition, 
but  the  metres  used  by  Catullus  are  also  of  great 
beauty,  and  deserve  careful  attention.  As  a  general 
rule,  unless  the  student  is  highly  skilled  in  composi* 
tion,  the  Alcaic  metre  should  be  avoided  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  difficulties.  The  Asclepiad  metres 
of  Horace,  and  some  of  those  used  by  him  in  his 
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Epodes,  especially  those  of  the  15  th  and  16th  Epodes, 
will  be  found  the  most  generally  useful.  The 
Sapphic  metre  should  be  avoided,  since  unless  very 
skilfully  handled  it  becomes  intolerably  monotonous. 
In  order  to  cultivate  the  ear  and  accustom  it  to 
the  rhythm  of  the  various  metres,  portions  of 
the  best  Latin  poets  should  be  committed  to  me- 
mory, and  passages  of  English  poetry  of  similar 
style  should  be  selected  and  translated  at  the  same 
time,  in  order  that  the  student  may  accustom  him- 
self to  make  a  ready  use  of  the  Latin  poetical 
vocabulary,  and  to  imitate  the  rhythm. 

2.     Laim  Prose  Composition. 

Two  passages  of  English  prose  are  generally 
given  to  be  rendered  into  Latin,  one  from  some 
standard  English  Historian,  the  other  from  some 
English  philosophical  work.  In  the  composition 
of  historical  Latin  prose,  Livy  is  the  best  model ; 
and  it  will  be  found  useful  to  translate  and  re- 
translate portions  of  his  history.  The  style  of 
Tacitus,  if  imitated  without  the  care^  superin^ 
tendence  of  a  tutor,  is  apt  to  lead  to  affectation 
and  mannerism  in  writing  Latin  Prose.  For 
practice  in  the  other  kinds  of  Latin  Prose,  the 
philosophical,  rhetorical,  and  epistolary,  Cicero's 
Tusculcm  DispiUcUionSf  his  De  Offidis,  his  De  Ora- 
tore,  his  Orations,  and  his  Letters,  must  be  studied. 
The  methods  by  which  these  writers  render  their 
meaning    perspicuous,  the  order  in  which  they 
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arrange  their  words,  the  forms  of  construction  they 
generally  prefer,  and  the  particles  used  bj  them 
in  the  connexion  of  sentences,  must  be  particu- 
larly noted.  Forcellini's  Lexicon  and  Madvig's  or 
Boby's  Latin  Grammar  may  be  consulted  with  great 
advantage. 

To  be  able  to  write  in  a  simple  and  clear  yet 
idiomatic  style  in  Latin  Prose,  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  attainment  to  which  a  studenlf  can  aspire, 
and  is  but  rarely  found  even  amongst  the  most 
advanced  scholars.  The  most  common  faults  into 
which  young  students  are  apt  to  fall  are  those  of 
mannerism,  and  its  opposite  of  dull  uniformity. 
The  latter  fault  is  certainly  the  less  pardonable  in 
those  who  have  to  any  extent  studied  the  lively 
style  of  the  best  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  by  far  the  more  prevalent. 

3.  Oreeh  Terse  Composition, 
The  metre  required  in  the  Greek  Verse  Com- 
position Paper  is  the  Iambic  Senarius,  with  the 
addition  occasionally  of  some  short  passage  for 
translation  into  Anapaestic  Dimeters,  Trochaic  Te- 
trameters, or  Homeric  Hexameters.  The  passages 
are  generally  taken  from  the  English  dramatic 
writers,  but  sometimes  also  firom  Milton,  Spenser, 
and  more  modern  poets.  The  rhythm  and  style 
of  versification  of  Sophocles  are  generally  considered 
the  moat  worthy  of  imitation.  Euripides  and  -^s- 
chylus  should  however  be  studied  in  order  to 
acquire  a  sufficient  copia  verhorum.     One  or  two 
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plays,  accordiog  to  the  student's  fancy,  should  be 
committed  to  memory. 

The  attention  of  the  student  and  most  of  his 
practice  must  be  devoted  to  Iambics,  and  the 
other  metres  should  be  attempted  but  seldom. 
Excellent  models  of  Greek  Verse  Ck)mpo8ition 
will  be  found  in  the  Person  Prize  Exercises,  and 
in  the  Sabrince  CoroUa,  A  useful  account  of  the 
Iambic  metre  and  some  practical  hints  concerning 
it,  with  progressive  exercises,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Shrewsbwry  Greek  Verses, 

4.     Greek  Prose  Composition, 

As  in  the  Latin,  so  in  the  Greek  Prose  Com- 
position Paper,  two  passages  of  English  are  generally 
given  to  be  rendered  into  Greek.  These  passages 
are  sometimes  purely  narrative,  sometimes  oratorical, 
and  sometimes  philosophical.  The  styles  of  Thucy- 
dides  and  Demosthenes,  and  of  Plato  must  be 
severally  cultivated.  The  copious  and  varied  phraseo- 
logy of  Plato,  and  his  delicate  shades  of  expression, 
must  be  carefully  noted  and  applied. 

With  beginners  in  Greek  Prose  Composition  it 
is  a  coiomon  error  to  suppose  that  the  rules  of  Latin 
Prose  apply  to  Greek,  especially  in  the  order  of 
words,  in  the  use  of  the  relative  pronoun,  of  parti- 
ciples, and  of  the  genitive  absolute  or  the  ablative 
case.  The  difference  between  Latin  and  Greek  in 
these  respects  must  therefore  be  attended  to.  Perfec- 
tion in  this  kind  of  composition  can  only  be  gained  by 
wide  and  continuous  reading  of  large  masses  of  the 

8.  Q.      IIL  2 
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best  Greek  Prose  authors,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
attainable  of  all  the  kinds  of  Composition,  by  those 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  good  early 
training,  and  therefore  should  be  carefully  culti- 
vated by  such  students. 

Translation  Papers, 

The  translations  are  required  to  be  strictly 
literal,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  elegant  and 
idiomatic  English.  The  translation  of  the  Republic 
of  Plato  by  Davies  and  Vaughan,  or  that  of  the 
Phcedrus  of  Plato  by  Wright,  or  of  the  Orations 
a>gainst  Aphohus  by  Kennedy,  or  of  the  poem  of 
Lucretius  by  Munro,  or  of  the  Histories  amd  Annals 
of  Tacitus  by  Church  and  Brodribb,  or  of  TJi^eo- 
phrastus  by  Jebb,  or  the  book  of  translations  by 
Jebb,  Jackson  and  Currey,  may  be  taken  as  examples 
of  the  best  style  of  rendering.  For  traoslating  the 
Prose  writers,  the  student  requires  a  copious  vocabu- 
lary, and  some  knowledge  of  the  styles  of  the  best 
English  authors  of  history  and  philosophy.  In  the 
translation  of  poetry  it  is  not  generally  advisable  to 
attempt  rhymes  or  a  metrical  version.  As  was 
remarked  in  the  case  of  Composition,  the  object 
here  should  be  to  present  the  sense  of  the  whole 
passage  in  an  English  form.  All  affectation  or 
forced  imitation  of  the  peculiarities  of  any  English 
writer  should  be  avoided,  and  the  translation  made 
to  flow  as  naturally  as  possible.  In  endeavouring 
to  discover  the  true  meaning  of  any  difficult  passage, 
the  student  must  be  careful  to  determine  not  only 
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the  strict  grammatical  construction  and  usage  of 
each  of  the  words,  but  also  to  avail  himself  of  th« 
sense  indicated  by  the  preceding  and  following  con- 
text :  by  applying  both  of  these  methods  of  arriving 
at  the  interpretation,  many  passages  which  would 
prove  unintelligible,  were  one  method  alone  used, 
will  be  made  clear.  Constant  practice  in  Translation 
is  not  so  necessary  as  careful  and  extensive  reading, 
and  the  acquirement  of  a  copious  English  vocabu- 
lary ;  but  for  a  few  weeks  previous  to  Examination 
practice  should  be  constantly  kept  up,  by  means  of 
College  Examinations  or  by  the  help  of  a  private 
tutor,  in  translating  difficult  passages  separated 
&om  their  context,  in  order  to  acquire  quickness 
in  seizing  the  writer's  train  of  thought  and  to  gain 
a  readiness  of  expression.  Before  beginning  to 
write  each  passage  should  be  carefully  read  over 
two  or  three  times,  the  drift  of  the  whole  clearly 
seen,  and  the  pdnt  of  each  sentence  and  its  bearing 
upon  the  subject  carefiilly  considered. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  first 
few  sentences  in  each  passage,  as  mistakes  are  very 
liable  to  be  made  in  them  from  want  of  the  clue 
furnished  by  the  previous  context.  An  effort  must 
be  made  to  comprehend  the  exact  point  from  which 
the  writer  has  viewed  his  subject,  to  perceive  clearly 
the  connexion  of  thought,  and  the  structure  of  each 
sentence,  and  to  express  the  particular  shade  of 
meaning  in  each  word  as  modified  by  its  context. 

In  reading  an  author  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  not  so 
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much  to  'load  the  memoLiry  with  inteipretations  of 
difficult  passages,  or  the  meaniiig  of  vncoBimoii 
words,  as  to  familiarize  the  mind  with  the  language 
and  mode  of  expression,  and  to  gain  such  a  power  of 
unravelling  intricate  and  abstruse  trains  of  thought, 
as  shall  enable  the  student  to  translate  with  facilify 
and  accuracy  detached  pa9S9^es  which  he  haa  not 
read  previously. 

A  scholar  of  extensive  reading  will  often  find 
that  he  has  not  previously  seen  many  oi  the  passages 
given  in  the  !E^xamination,  and  therefore  the  student 
must  read,  not  with  the  immediate  prospect  of 
finding  the  same  passages  in  the  ElJamination,  bat 
in  order  to  accustom  his  faoudties  to  the^  strain  of 
making  out  the  meaning  of  hard  passages  without 
the  aid  of  notes  or  a  dictionary.  For  this  rbason 
it  is  not  well  to  leazi  too  nvuch  \x\}on  theassii^nee  6f 
notes  or  translations,  except  iik  the  case  of  incondite 
allusions,  or  in  confirmation  oi  an  opinion  previoiisly 
formed  from  the  text  alone.  The  student  is  re-« 
commended  in  reading  to  hav6f  two  oofies  6f  his 
author,  one  containing  the  text  alone,  the  0thei^ 
with  explanatory  notes^  or  a  translation.  The  fext 
alone  should  be  first  read  with  a  dictionary  and 
grammar,  and  any  difficulties  which  seem  insur^ 
mountable,  grammatical  peculiarities^  or  allnsions, 
marked  with  a  pencil.  Many  of  these  will  probably 
be  explained  in  further  reading  by  subsequ^at 
passages,  but  for  such  as  remain  unsolved  a  trans- 
lation or  notes  may  be  used. 

Much  assistance  in  learning  how  to  translate 
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may  be  derived  firom  lectures.  For  this  purpose 
the  student  should  carefully  remark  the  method  of 
translation  used  by  a  University  Professor,  or  by 
his  College  lecturer,  who  will  generally  be  a  tutor 
of  considerable  experience,  and  endeavour  to  imitate 
it.  The  lectures  of  the  Gneek  and  Latin  Professors 
may  be  attended  with  great  advantage  to  the  stu- 
dent, not  only  for  the  amount  of  information  to  be 
gained,  but  also  as  a  means  of  forming  a  good  style 
in  translation. 

Questions  on  the  subject-matter,  and  on  the 
more  impcwrtant  points  of  philology  involved  in  the 
passages  given  for  translation,  are  attached  to  the 
papers.  These  must  be  prepared  for  by  careful 
study  of  the  history  and  philology  connected  with 
each  author.  The  candidate  should  however  always 
finish  the  translations  before  attempting  any  of 
the  questions.  On  this  point,  and  in  appending 
notes  to  his  translations,  the  student  must  exercise 
his  own  judgment,  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
rules  which  will  apply  to  all  cases.  In  the  following 
directions  the  books  which  are  particularly  recom- 
mended are  marked  with  an  asterisk* 

1.     Latin  Prose  Translations, 

The  authors  from  -Whose  works  passages  will 
probably  be  taken  for  Examination  in  Latin  Prose 
Translation  are  Livy,  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Caesar,  Sal- 
lust,  Suetonius,  Pliny  the  elder,  Pliny  the  younger, 
Quintilian,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Seneca  the  philo- 
sopher, and  Cornelius  Nepos. 
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The  autiiord  of  most  importance  among  these 
with  ifegard  to  the  Examination  are  Livy,  Cicero, 
and  Tacitus. 

The  parts  of  Livy  most  generally  read  are  the 
first  Decad  and  the  2l8t  and  22nd  books.  Arnold's 
or  Schwegler's  (German),  or  Ihne's  or  Mommsen's 
history  should  be  read  at  the  same  time.  The  early 
history  of  Home  is  most  completely  discussed  in  Sir 
G.  0.  Lewis's  work  on  TheCredtbUity  of  Early  R<yman 
History.  The  opposite  view  may  be  seen  in  Dyer's 
History  of  the  Romcm  Ki/ngs,  but  perhaps  the  most 
fair  and  lucid  statement  of  the  various  questions 
which  saiae  is  to  be  found  in  Ihne's  Romcm  History. 
The  best  annotated  edition  of  livy  is  Drakenborch's, 
but  his  notes  are  too  cumbrous  for  general  use. 
Madvig's  text,  and  Weissenbom's  (German)  notes, 
will  be  found  most  convenient.  Bekker's  text  with 
short  notes  by  Raschig  is  also  a  convenient  edition. 
An  excellent  edition  of  the  firSt  Book  of  Livy  with 
notes  and  a  valuable  introduction  has  recently  been 
published  by  Professor  Seeley,  and  a  treatise  on 
Livy's  style  by  Kuhnast  may  be  found  useful  to 
those  who  can  read  German. 

The  text  of  Cicero  by  Nobbe,  or  Klotz,  or  Baiter 
and  Kayser,  should  be  used;  EmestFs  Clams  or 
Nizolius'  Lexicon  Ciceronianv/m  is  a  useful  book. 
The  following  will  be  found,  with  *Zeller's  EpictL- 
reamSy  Stoics^  amd  Sceptics,  useful  annotated  editions 
of  the  separate  works  usually  read.  *  Madvig's  De 
Finibus,  Kiihner's  TuscvlaruB  DisputoMones,  the 
German  editions  of  Cicero's  works  in  Weidmann's 
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Berlin  series,  Gorenz's  Academica,  *Halm's   Oron 
tionSf    Beier's   De   Officiis,   Ellendt's  De   Oratore, 
Moser  and  Creuzer's  or  *  Mayor's  Be  Nat  Deor,y 
Mayor's  Second  FhUippiCy  Ramsay's  Fro  Chientio, 
the  Commentary  of  *Paulus  Manutius  on  the  Epi- 
stles, or  Billerbeck  or  Boot's  editions,  or  Hofmann 
and  Andresen's  selections  (German),  Stinner's  pam- 
phlet on  the  style  of  Cicero's  letters,  Oppeln,  1879. 
The  whole  of  the  orations  have  also  been  edited 
with  notes  in  the  Biblioiheca  Classica.     Abeken's 
Life  and  Letters  of  Cicero,  Middleton's  or  Forsyth's 
Life  of  CicerOy  Watson's  select  Letters  of  CicerOy 
and  Whewell's  Lectwres  on  the  History  of  Cicero's 
Fhilosophy,  may  also  be  read  with  advantage. 

The  best  annotated  edition  of  Tacitv^  is  that  of 
*Orelli.  Jacob's  (French),  Hachette,  Paris,  and 
Nipperdey's  (German),  notes  are  good.  The  trans- 
lation of  Church  and  Brodribb  is  useful,  though  not 
to  be  implicitly  relied  on.  The  parts  of  Tacitus 
most  generally  read  are  the  firat  few  books  and 
the  13th  and  14:th  of  the  Annals,  and  the  first 
two  books  of  the  History,  and  the  Agricola  and 
Germany.  Merivale's  History  of  the  Roman  Empire 
should  be  read  pari  passu  with  this  author.  Boetti- 
cher's  Lexicon  Tadteum  and  Drager's  treatise  on 
the  syntax  and  style  of  Tacitus  are  also  useful. 
An  edition  of  the  Annals  with  notes  has  been 
lately  published  by  Frost.  The  best  text  is  that 
of  Halm  published  by  Teubner  in  1876.  Gan- 
trelle's,  Style  de  Tacite,  Garnier  Paris,  1874,  is 
useful. 
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2.     Latm  Verse  Translations, 

The  authors  in  this  division  from  whom  pas- 
sages may  probably  be  proposed  for  Examination 
are  very  numerous,  comprising  Flautus,  Lucretius, 
Catullus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Propertius, 
Tibullus,  Persius,  Martial,  Lucan,  Statins,  Ennius, 
Phsedrus,  Plautus  and  Terence.  Portions  of  all 
these  writers,  except  Phsedrus,  Statins,  Ennius  and 
Tibullus,  must  be  studied.  The  most  important 
are  Plautus,  Lucretius,  Yirgil,  Horace,  and  Juvenal. 
Two  or  three  books  of  Lucretius  and  a  few  plays  of 
Plautus  should  be  known,  and  if  possible  the  whole 
of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  JuvenaL  The  best  texts  of 
the  two  first-named  authors  are  Mimro^s  Lucretius, 
and  Kitschl's  or  Fleckeisen's  Plautus.  The  notes  of 
Lindemann  or  Gronovius  or  Lambinus  on  Plautus, 
Conington's  or  Forbiger's  Virgil,  *Orelli's  Horace, 
•Mayor's  Juvenal,  and  *Munro's  or  ^Lachmann's 
Lucretius,  should  be  used.  Thornton's  translation 
of  Plautus  is  useful,  and  Parens'  Lexicon  Plautinim). 
On  the  metres  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  a  subject  of 
some  diificulty,  Eitschl's  prolegomena  to  the  Trir 
nummuSy  Wagner's  prefaces  to  the  Avlularia  and 
to  his  edition  of  Terence,  and  Bentley's  introduction 
to  Terence,  are  the  best  authorities.  With  respect 
to  the  remaining  authors  the  most  commonly  studied 
parts  of  Ovid  are  the  Fasti  and  Heroides,  The  best 
annotated  editions  of  the  Fasti  are  Merkel's  and 
Paley's.  Conington's  or  *  Jahn's  Persius,  Hertz- 
berg's  Propertius,  Doering's  Catullus,  Weber's  or 
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Weise's  Lucan,  and  Wagner's  Terence,  -will  be  found 
useful.  The  notes  on  Martial's  Epigrams  in  the 
common  variorum  edition  should  be  used.  An 
edition  of  selected  epigrams  with  notes  has  also 
been  published  by  Paley  and  Stone.  The  whole  of 
Propertius,  Catullus,  and  Persixis,  may  be  read.  The 
first  book  of  Lucan's  Phoursalia  is  the  most  worth 
reading.  The  fragments  of  Ennius  have  lately  been 
edited  in  a  collected  form  by  Vahlen. 

3.     Greek  Prose  Translations. 

A  greater  extent  of  reading  is  necessary  in 
Greek  than  in  Latin  Prose.  The  Greek  Prose 
authors  from  whose  writings  passages  have  hitherto 
been  extracted  for  Classical  Examinations  have  been 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes, 
and  the  other  Attic  orators,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  Longinus. 

The  most  important  of  these  authors  to  the 
candidate  for  Classical  Honours  is  Thucydides,  To 
appreciate  and  thoroughly  understand  this  prince 
of  historians  requires  no  mean  amount  of  Greek 
scholarship.  The  best  annotated  edition  is  *Poppo's 
smaller  edition,  Arnold's  edition  is  valuable  for  the 
historical  and  geographical  remarks  contained  in  the 
notes,  and  G  oiler's  and  Kriiger's  (German)  editions 
for  the  granmiatical  observations  and  parallel  pas- 
sages quoted  in  them.  Bloomfield's  edition  is  useful 
only  for  the  quotations  in  the  notes  from  later 
authors  who  have  imitated  Thucydides.  Some 
excellent  grammatical  notes  on  the  first  book  of 
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Thucydides  have  been  published  by  Mr  Shilleto. 
There  are  several  translations  of  Thucydides  into 
English,  but  none  which  can  be  entirely  relied 
upon  for  scholarlike  accuracy.  The  versions  of 
Hobbes  and  Dale  are  the  best.  *Grote's,  Thirl- 
wall's,  or  Curtius'  History  of  Greece  should  always 
be  read  pa/ri  passu  as  most  valuable  historical 
commentaries  on  Thucydides.  The  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  by  the  student  in  translating  this  au- 
thor are  such  as  will  try  his  scholarship  and  powers 
of  comprehension  and  expression  to  the  utmost,  and 
these  difficulties  do  not  occur  less  frequently  in  the 
narrative  than  in  the  speeches.  The  student  should 
therefore  on  no  account  be  induced  to  believe  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  speeches  in  Thu- 
cydides/ as  is  sometimes  imagined. 

The  best  annotations  on  Herodotus  are  those  of 
Kriiger  and  Abicht  (Grerman)  and  Bahr,  Ckdsford, 
or  Schweighauser.  On^  of  these,  with  the  text  of 
Bekker,  and  EAwlinson's  translation  and  notes, 
will  be  found  sufficient.  A  good  deal  of  information 
and  criticism  relating  to  this  author  will  be  found 
in  Dahlmann's  Life  of  Herodotasj  *Mure*s  History 
of  Greek  Literatwre^  and  Grote's  History  of  Greece, 

The  following  orations  of  Demosthenes  are 
commonly  read.  The  De  Falsa  Legatione,  with 
*Shilleto*s  notes,  the  Midias,  edited  by  *Buttmann, 
the  Be  Corona,  in  Drake's  edition,  with  the  speech 
of  .^Slschines  on  the  same  subject,  and  a  good  trans- 
lation published  by  Mr  Norris  a  few  years  ago, 
the  orations  against  Aphobus,  with  an  admirable 
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translation  and  notes  by  *  Kennedy,  the  Androtion, 
FhormiOy  Zevioihemis^  Ariatocrates,  and  Nicostratvs. 
Dindorf  s  collection  of  notes  and  Mitcbell's  Indices 
will  be  found  useful.  Sandys  and  Paley's  Private 
Orations  of  Demostlienes  with  notes,  may  be  recom- 
mended. The  student  should  carefully  observe 
the  terms  of  Attic  law  occurring  in  the  private 
orations.  The  necessary  information  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  Meier  and  Schomann's  work  on 
the  method  of  procedure  in  the  Attic  courts.  Arnold 
Schafer's  Demosthenes  und  seine  Zeit  contains  an 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  each 
speech  was  delivered.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read 
any  of  the  other  Attic  orators  if  Demosthenes  be 
carefully  studied. 

Passages  from  the  following  dialogues  of  Plato 
may  probably  be  set  in  the  first  part  of  the  Classi- 
cal Tripos  Examination.  The  Phsedrus,  Thesetetus, 
Grorgias,  Pi'otagoras,  Phsedo,  Apology,  Sophistes, 
Politicus.  The  Phoednbs  with  *  Wright's  trans- 
lation and  *  Thompson's  notes,  the  Thecetetvs  with 
Campbeirs  notes,  the  Gorgias  with  Cope's  Intro- 
duction and  translation,  and  with  Stallbaum's  and 
*  Thompson's  notes,  the  Protagoras  and  Phcedo 
with  Wagner's  notes,  the  Repvhlic  with  *Davies' 
and  Yaughan's  translation  the  Apology  with  Rid- 
dell's  notes,  the  Sophistes  and  Politicus  with  Camp- 
bell's notes.  Some  parts  of  the  Rhetoric  and  Ethics 
of  Aristotle  may  be  set,  but  Aristotle  will  as  a  rule 
be  reserved  for  the  second  examination. 

The  remaining  Greek  Prose  writers,  Xenophon, 
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Theophrastus,  and  Longiniis,  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  with  reference  to  the  Examination  to 
occupy  much  of  the  student's  lime.  An  excellent 
edition  of  ^Theophrastus  with  translations  and 
notes  has  been  published  by  B.  C.  Jebb. 

4.     Qreeh  Verse  Trcmelatians. 

The  authors  from  whose  works  passages  of 
Greek  Verse  will  probably  be  selected  are  Homer, 
Hesiod,  -^schylus,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  Theocritus,  Bion,  the  Homeric  Hynms, 
the  Greek  Anthology,  and  the  Oomio  Fragments. 

The  parts  of  Homer  usually  read  are  the  first 
six  and  the  last  six  books  of  the  Iliad,  and  fVom 
the  5th  to  the  12th  Book  of  the  Odyssey.  In 
reading  Homer  explanatory  notes  are  not  so  much 
required  as  a  good  Lexicon,  the  difficulty  being 
chiefly  in  the  meaning  of  words,  and  not  in  intricacy 
of  construction.  The  most  convenient  notes  on  the 
Iliad  are  those  in  Heyne's  smaller  edition,  published 
at  Oxford  in  1834;  Dubner's  French  edition,  the 
German  edition  of  Fasi,  and  Spitzner's  or  Bothe's 
or  Paley's  notes  are  also  useful.  Lowe's  edition  of 
the  Odyssey  is  the  most  convenient,  but  the  notes 
of  Ameis  (German)  are  much  better.  The  notes  of 
*Nitzsch  on  the  Odyssey  have  not  been  translated 
from  the  German,  and  extend  over  twelve  books 
only.  Prof  Mayor  has  edited  the  IX — XII  books 
of  the  Odyssey  with  notes,  and  an  English  edition 
of  the  Odyssey  has  also  been  published  by  Dr 
Hayman.     *Buttmann*s  LeoaUogvs,  and  his  *Catar 
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logue  cf  IrreguUvr  €hreek  Verbs,  are  invaluable  for  tLe 
student  of  Homer.  Doderlein's  ffomerisches  Glos- 
8a/rium,  Seber^s  Index^  and  *Damm's  Leodcon  Ho- 
Tnericura,  are  also  very  useful.  The  last  serves  as 
an  index,  and  brings  tc^etber  all  the  passages  in 
whieb  a  word  occurs,  so  tbat  tbe  student  can  com- 
pare its  different  significations.  Tbe  most  complete 
and  impartial  discussion  of  ihe  questions  wbicb 
relate  to  tbe  Homeric  poems  will  be  found  in 
*Mure's  History  of  Greek  Literatwre, 

Tbe  poems  of  Hesiod  bave  been  lately  edited 
by  Mr  Paley,  and  sbould  be  studied  eitber  in  bia 
edition  or  Van  Lennep's.  It  is  desirable  tbat  tbe 
student  sbould  become  acquainted  witb  tbem,  as 
a  knowledge  of  Homer  will  not  always  enable  him 
to  translate  Hesiod. 

Pindar  sbould  be  studied  witb  tbe  aid  of 
^Dissen's  Notes,  or  Dr  Donaldson's  or  Fennell's 
edition.  Tbe  style  of  translating  Homer  and  Pindar 
sboaM  be  asinear  as  possible  to  tbat  of  tbe  autborized 
version  of  tbo  Old  Testament  Propbets. 

Paley's  editions  of  -^Escbylus  and  Euripides  are 
tbe  nMxrt  g^ierally  useful.  Tbe  plays  of  most  im- 
portance are  tbe  AgmrtemTumy  tbe  Prometheus 
VmctuSj  tbe  EwmemdeSy  tbe  Hecuba^  Orestes,  and 
Phcemssm,  witb  Person's  notes,  *Elmsley's  Medea 
and  Sandys'  PacchcB^  tbe  Hippol^tus,  Alcestis,  Ion, 
Andromctcbe,  and  Helena. 

Tbe  wbole  of  Sopbocles  ougbt  to  be  read,  witb 
tbe  notes  of  Wunder,  Scbneidewin  or  ♦Hermann  ; 
and  tbe  Ajax  and  Electra,  witb  *  Jebb's  admirably 
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notes.     Bishop  Thirlwall's  Essay  On  the  Irony  of 
Sophocles,  in  the  Philological  Museum,  *Ellendt*s 
Leodcon  Sophocleum,  and  Campbell's  Introductiony 
are  extremely  useful 

The  most  useful  edition  of  Aristophanes  is  that 
of  Bekker  with  the  scholia  and  'variorum'  notes 
attached.  The  best  text  without  notes  is  Meineke's, 
published  by  Tauchnitz  at  Leipsic.  Dindorf  s  text 
with  scholia  and  notes  is  useful.  The  plays  usually 
read  are  the  Vespce^  the  Aves,  the  Rcmce,  the  Eqmtes, 
the  Nubea^  the  Pax,  and  the  Aeha/menaea.  There  are 
many  good  editions  of  single  plays.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Vespce  and  Pax  by  Bichter, 
the  Nvbea  by  Hermann,  the  Nubes,  Uquites,  and 
Ea/nce,  by  Kock  (German),  the  Lysistrata  and  Thea- 
nwphoriazuacB  by  Enger.  *Elmsley's  edition  of  the 
Achamians  is  excellent,  and  by  no  means  out  of 
date.  Some  admirable  notes  on  the  Achamians  by 
W.  G.  Clark  have  been  printed  in  the  Camlnidge 
Philological  Journal,  1879.  Mitchell  is  better  as  a 
translator  than  as  an  editor,  but  deficient  in  scholar- 
ship. The  best  translations  are  those  by  *Frere  and 
Walsh,  and  a  translation  of  the  Ghuds,  published 
anonymously  by  Macpherson,  Oxford,  1852. 

The  student  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
dialect  and  style  of  Theocritus.  The  best  editions  of 
his  Idylls,  with  explanatory  notes,  are  those  of 
Wuestemann,  Paley,  and  Fritzsche.  The  difficulty 
in  this  author,  as  in  Homer,  chiefly  consists  in 
determining  the  meaning  of  words,  and  not  in 
complexity  of  construction. 
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It  will  be  found  best  not  to  i*ead  more  than 
two  authors  at  the  same  time,  even  when  the  whole 
of  the  student's  time  can  be  devoted  to  them, 
and,  during  Term  time  when  lectures  have  to  be 
attended,  one  will  be  found  quite  sufficient  if 
thoroughly  studied  and  digested.  The  proposed 
coarse  may  be  either  shortened  or  lengthened  con- 
siderably by  varying  the  amount  of  each  author 
read.  While  on  the  one  hand  some  students  will 
feel  that  they  can  make  most  progress  by  reading 
large  masses  of  an  author,  others  wiU  be  in- 
clined  to  content  themselves  with  a  small  amount 
thoroughly  and  fiimiliarly  known.  The  former  plan, 
if  too  exclusively  pursued,  is  apt  to  lead  to  inac- 
curacy, and  the  latter  to  narrow  scholarship.  The 
best  course  is  to  combine  the  two  methods.  Cer- 
tain portions  of  the  principal"  writers  should  be 
familiarly  known,  but  large  masses  should  also  be 
read  through  continuously,  in  order  to  accustom 
the  mind  thoroughly  to  the  modes  of  thought  and 
style  of  the  authors  studied.  Nothing  should  be 
so  much  guarded  against  as  hasty  and  perfunctory 
reading.  For  although  a  wide  range  of  study 
will  in  many  cases  enable  the  student  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  writers  more  fully, 
yet  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
demand  in  the  translation  papers  is  not  so  much  for 
wide  knowledge  as  for  practical  skill  in  handling 
the  languages,  delicacy  of  taste  in  discerning  their 
beauties,  and  accuracy  in  translating.  It  is  here 
that  the   chief  difference  between  the  first  and 
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second  parts  of  the  Classical  Tripos  chiefly  lies.  In 
the  £i'8t  part  scholarship  is  encourstged  as  dis- 
tinguished from  special  learning.  The  main  demand 
is  for  skill  in  interpreting,  translating,  and  writing 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English. 

Special  and  tedinical  learning  cannot  be 
expected  from  a  student  at  the  age  at  which  ike 
first  examination  of  the  Classical  Tripos  is  proposed 
to  him,  and  therefore  the  best  educational  test  is 
that  which  ensures  a  sound  foundation  for  future 
acquirements  to  rest  upon.  The  accurate  scholair 
always  has  the  power  of  acquiring  extensiye 
learning,  while  he  who  is  not  a  good  scholar  can 
never  attain  to  solid  learning.  But  when  accttracy 
of  scholarship  has  been  acquired,  it  is  then  most 
desirable  that  students  should  have  wider  ranges  of 
study  and  research  such  a»  those  proposed  in  the 
second  examination  opened  to  them,  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  acccanplishment 
they  have  acquired.  Pirofessor  Smyth,  in  his  first 
Lecture  on  History,  has  the  following  remains 
upon  this  subject :  "With  respect  to  the  Classical 
writings  of  antiquity,  I  must  digress  for  a  moment 
to  observe,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  know  their  beau- 
ties and  their  difficult  psissages,  and  another  to 
turn  to  our  own  advantage  the  information  they 
contain.  It  is  one  thing  to  enrich  our  imagination 
and  form  our  taste;  it  is  another  to  draw  from 
them  the  materials  of  our  own  reasonings^  to  en- 
large our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  to  give 
efficacy  to  our  own  labours  by  observing  the  images 
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of  the  human  mind  as  reflected  in  the  mirrors  of 
the  past.  He  who  is  abeady  a  scholar  should 
endeavour  to  be  more:  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
be  possessed  of  treasures  which  he  is  without  the 
wish  or  the  ability  to  use." 

Question  Papers, 

For  the  papers  of  questions  on  Qreek  and  Ko- 
)nan  history,  literature  and  antiquities  the  follow- 
ing standard  works,  besides  those  mentioned  above 
under  the  head  of  translations,  may  be  found  useful. 

B^ckh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  Schomann  de 
Comitiia  Atheniensvum^  Donaldson's  Gratylus  and 
YarronicmuSy  Hand's  TwrseUiwus,  Mtiller's  His- 
tory of  Ghreeh  Literature,  Niebuhr's  Roman  History 
and  Lectures,  Bemhardy's  Grtmdrissder  Grieekischen 
und  Lateirdschen  lAteraifwr,  Teufiel's  History  of 
Romam,  Literature,  Cruttwell's  History  of  Roman 
Literature,  Fischer's  Zeittqfeln,  Clinton's  Fasti, 
Veitch's  Irregular  Greek  Verbs,  Mtlller's  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Ewfnenides,  Donaldson's  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks,  Hermann's  Political  Antiquities,  Meri- 
vale's  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic,  The  Dictionaries 
of  Antiquities,  of  Biography,  and  of  Geography 
by  Dr  Smith.  Wordsworth's  Athens  amd  Attica, 
Bum's  Rome  and  the  Campagna,  and  Old  Rome. 
Dyer's  Pompeii,  Ramsay's  Roman  Antiquities. 
Bich's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties. Becker's  Rdmische  AUerthiimer,  The  best 
Atlas  is  that  of  Spruner,  or  Kiepert's  smaller 
one.     The  best  Latin  Grammars  are  Madvig's  and 
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Boby's,  the  best  Greek  Grammars  Donaldson's, 
Goodwin's  or  Matthise's,  with  Madvig's  Greek 
Syntax.  The  best  Greek  Lexicons  are  Host  and 
Pahn,  or  Liddell  and  Scott  The  best  Latin 
Dictionary  Forcellini's,  or  the  smaller  dictionary  of 
Lewis  and  Short,  Oxford,  1879.  Lexicons  adapted 
to  particular  authors,  if  they  can  be  had,  such  as 
Boetticher's  or  CJerber's  Leooicon  Taciteum,  or 
Schweighauser's  Lexicon  Herodoteum^  should  be 
used  in  preference  to  general  -Lexicons. 

An  excellent  list  of  (the  best  editions  of  classical 
authors  will  be  found  in  J.  B.  Mayor's  Guide  to  the 
choice  of  ClassiocU  Books,  Bell  and  Co.,  and  in  Prof. 
Mayor's  Bibliographical  Clue  to  Latin  Literature. 

The  examiners  are  instructed  to  arrange  the 
names  of  those  who  pass  the  above  examination 
with  credit  in  three  classes,  each  class  to  consist 
of  one  or  more  divisions.  Each,  division  is  to  con- 
tain one  or  mcare  Jiames,  and  when  more  names 
than  one  are  so  contained  they. are  to  be  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order. 

Second  part  of  the  Classical  Tripos  Examination. 

A  Student  may  be  a  candidate  for  Honours  in 
the  second  part  of  the  Examination  for  the  Classical 
Tripos,  if  at  the  time  of  such  examination  he  be 
keeping  his  eighth  term  at  least,  having  previously 
kept  seven  terms,  provided  that  twelve  complete 
terms  shall  not  have  passed  after  the  first  of  the 
said  seven  terms.  Provided  further  that  he  shall 
have  already  obtained  honours  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Classical  Tripos  Examination.  .    . 
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No  Student  may  present  himself  for  both  parts 
of  the  examination  for  the  Classical  Tripos  in  the 
same  year. 

A  Student  who  shall  pass  the  second  part  of 
the  Examination  for  the  Classical  Tripos  not  earlier 
than  his  eighth  term  at  least,  or  later  than  his 
thirteenth  term  at  most,  is  entitled  to  admission 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  provided  that  he 
has  kept  the  requisite  number  of  terms  at  the 
time  when  he  applies  for  such  degree. 

The  time  for  this  examination  to  commence  is 
fixed  on  the  Mcaiday  after  the  last  Sunday  in  May 
in  each  year. 

•The  names  of  those  students  who  pass  the  second 
part  of  the  Classical  Tripos  Examination  with 
credit  are  to  be  placed  in  three  classes  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order.  Marks  will  be  affixed  to  the 
names  in  the  first  class  shewing  the  subjects  in 
which  the  students  have  passed  and  also  those  in 
which  they  have  passed  with  special  distinction. 

The  second  part  of  the  Classical  Tripos  Exami- 
nation is  intended  for  those  students  who  wish  to 
shew  a  special  and  technical  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  higher  branches  of  classical  learning.  Such 
students  therefore  after  having  proved  that  they 
are  sound  scholars  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  passing 
the  first  part,  and  also  section  A  in  the  second  part 
of  the  Classical  Tripos  Examination,  will  be  allowed 
to  offer  for  examination  one  6r  two,  but  not  more 
than  two  of  four  other  sections  of  examination,  viz. 
Philosophy,  History,  Archaeology  and  Philology. 
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Section  A. 

Each  candidate  must  therefore  first  offer  him- 
self for  examination  in  Section  A.  This  consists 
of  four  papers  in  higher  classical  scholarship,  one  in 
Latin  prose  composition,  one  in  Greek  prose  compo- 
sition, a  third  in  translation  from  Latin  into  English, 
and  a  fourth  in  translation  from  Greek  into  English. 
These  papers  will  be  of  greater  difficulty  than  those 
set  in  the  first  part  of  the  examination,  but  the 
remarks  given  above  on  translations  and  compo- 
sition will  apply  to  them,  with  the  exception  of 
those  referring  to  verse  composition,  which  is  not 
included  in  section  A.  ^ 

The  set  subjects  for  Sections  B,  0,  D  and  E, 
and  the  books  recommended  for  the  examination  in 
1882,  will  be  found  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Reportery  No.  338,  p.  586. 

Section  B.    Ancient  Phihaophy, 

In  this  section  there  are  to  be  five  papers  of 
three  hours  each. 

A  list  of  selected  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
or  of  other  authors  is  to  be  issued  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Classical  Board,  to  be  studied  by 
candidates  for  Honours  in  this  section.  The  se- 
lected books  are  not  to  be  so  numerous  as  to 
preclude  the  student  from  the  general  study  of 
ancient  philosophy. 

One  paper  is  to  contain  passages  for  translation 
selected  from  philosophical  works,  Greek  or  Latin 
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or  botli,  other  than  those  appointed  bj  the  Board, 
together  with  questions  on  the  subject-matter  of 
such  passages  or  arising  out  of  them. 

Three  of  the  papers  are  to  contain  questions 
upon  the  works  appointed  by  the  Board,  and  also 
upon  other  ancient  philosophical  works,  and  upon 
ancient  philosophy  in  general,  with  short  passages 
for  translation. 

One  paper  is  to  consist  of  alternative  subjects 
for  an  English  Essay  such  as  fairly  to  represent 
the  field  of  work  included  in  the  section. 

A  candidate  is  not  to  be  refused  a  place  in  the 
first  class  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  has  omitted 
to  study  one  or  more  of  the  appointed  books. 

For  the  study  of  Ancient  Philosophy  in  general 
the  following  works  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
Bitter  and  Preller's  Historia  FhilosopMce  ex /on- 
ti/um  loeii  contexta,  Zeller's  Die  Fhilosophie  der 
Griechen,  XJeberweg's  Outlines  of  Ancient  Philo- 
sophy, and  Schwegler's  Geschdchte  der  Griechi- 
schen  Fhilosophie, 

The  London  edition  of  Plato's  works  published 
in  1826  by  Valpy  with  variorum  notes  is  serviceable. 

Archer  Butler's  Lectwres  on  Ancient  Philosophy 
with  Thompson's  notes  should  be  read,  and  the 
chapter  in  Grote's  Grecian  History  upon  the 
Sophists  with  Cope's  and  Sidgwick's  criticisms 
upon  it  in  the  Journal  of  Philology  and  the 
Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology,  Grote's 
Plato  and  Companions  of  Socrates  with  Mill's 
criticisms  in  his  dissertations. 
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The  books  which  have  been  generally  used 
at  Cambridge  for  the  study  of  Aristotle  have  been 
Michelet*s  or  Sir  A.  Grant's  Commentaries  on  the 
Ethics^  to  which  may  be  added  H.  Jackson's 
edition  of  the  5th  book  of  the  Nicom^achean  Ethics^ 
Grote's  and  Lewes's  Aristotle  and  SpengeVs  Ehe- 
toric  0/ Aristotle, 

Lists  of  other  works  on  Plato  and  Aristotle  and 
on  ancient  philosophy  will  be  found  in  J.  B. 
Mayor's  Guide  to  the  choice  of  Classical  Books. 

Secjtio^  C.     History, 

In  this  section  there  are  to  be  five  papers  of 
three  hours  each. 

One  paper  is  to  contain  general  questions  on 
Greek  and  Boman  history,  political^  constitutional, 
social  and  literary.  Beferences  to  ancient  au- 
thorities will  be  expected.  From  time  to  time  the 
Board  of  Classical  Studies  is  to  determine  the 
chronological  limits  of  this  paper. 

One  paper  is  to  include  questions  on  a  special 
period  of  Greek  History,  to  be  determined  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Classical  Studies. 
Candidates  will  be  expected  to  shew  a  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  authorities  by  translating  and  interpret- 
ing passages  from  their  works  or  from  inscriptions. 

One  paper  is  to  include  questions  on  a  special 
period  of  Koman  History,  in  which  candidates  will 
be  required  to  shew  a  knowledge  of  ancient  au- 
thorities and  inscriptions. 
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One  paper  is  to  contain  questions  on  Greek  and 
Boman  Law  in  its  historical  development.  The 
Board  is  to  determine  from  time  to  time  the 
chronological  limits  of  these  questions,  and  also 
to  select  certain  ancient  writings  bearing  upon  Law 
from  which  passages  will  be  set  for'  explanation. 

One  paper  is  to  contain  alternative  subjects  for 
an  English  Essay  representing-  the  several  depart- 
ments of  this  section. 

No  candidate  is  to  be  re^ed-  a*  place  in  the 
first  class  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  has  omitted 
to  study  one  or  more  of  the  appointed  books. 

The  special  books  which  will  have  to  be  studied 
for  Section  C  will  depend  of  course  upon  the 
periods  marked  out  by  the  Classical  Board.  See 
Cambridge  University  Reporter^  No.  338,  p.  586. 
Lists  of  such  books  upon  special  parts  of  history, 
as  well  as  of  those  in  which  the  subject  of  ancient 
history  is  treated  generally,  will  be  found  in  J.  B. 
Mayor^s  Guide  to  the  choice  of  Classical  Books,  Messrs 
G.  Bell  and  Sons,  London.  Books  on  Ancient  Law 
are  also  mentioned  in  that  Guide,  p.  44. 

For  the  Essay  the  following  will  be  found 
useful.  Conington's  MisceUcmeous  Works,  Sel- 
Ws  Roman  Poets.  Nisard's  Poetes  LaJtins.  Sy- 
mond's  Stnidies  of  Greek  Poets. 

Section  Dr    Archaeology. 

In  this  section  there  are  to  be  five  papers  of 
three  hours  eacL 

1.     One  paper  is  to  contain  questions  on  the 
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history  of  art  and  of  the  lives  and  works  of  artists 
in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  world. 

2.  One  paper  is  to  be  on  (a)  the  mjihologieB 
and  religious  beliefs  and  {fi)  the  religious  usagea 
and  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans. 

3.  One  paper  is  to  be  on  a  group  or  class  of 
monuments  or  a  special  site  or  district  of  the  ancient 
Greek  or  Boman  world,  to  be  from  time  to  time 
determined  upon  by  the  Board  of  Classical  Studies. 

4.  One  paper  is  to  be  on  the  art  and  handi- 
craft and  the  inscriptions  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Bomans  in  relation  to  their  national  and  domestic 
life. 

In  the  above  four  papers  knowledge  of  ancient 
authorities  and  of  extant  monuments  will  be  tested. 
Passages  for  translation  and  inscriptions  and  repre- 
sentations of  ancient  monuments  will  be  set  for 
interpretation,  identification  and  discussion. 

,5.  One  paper  is  to  contain  alternative  subjects 
for  an  English  Essay  representing  the  departments 
of  this  section. 

lists  pf  modem  authorities  on  Archseology, 
and  of  portions  of  ancient  writers  recommended 
for  study,  are  to  be  published  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Board  of  Classical  Studies. 

Distinction  may  be  obtained  in  this  section  by 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  part. 

lists  of  books  on  Ancient  Geography,  Topo- 
graphy, Antiquities,  Art,  Mythology  and  Beligion 
wiU  be  found  in  the  Cambridge  University  Re- 
porter, No.  338,  p.  587. 
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Section  E.    LarlmOge,       ^^t  ^  ^o.,  < 

This  section  is  to  include  yfspifi^h  oO  t^e 
English  Essay  hereafter  to  be 
papers  of  three  hours  each. 

(1)  One  paper  is  to  contain  (a)  Questions  on^ 
Greek  etymology,  and  the  history  of  the  Greek 
dialects,  with  illustration  from  inscriptions  or  other 
sources :  ifi)  Questions  on  Greek  syntax,  together 
with  passages  from  Greek  authors  for  translation, 
comment,  or  emendation:  (y)  Questions  on  the 
etymology  and  usages  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages as  compared  with  one  another. 

(2)  One  paper  is  to  contain  (a)  Questions  on 
Latin  etymology  and  the  history  of  the  cognate 
Italian  dialects  with  illustration  from  inscriptions 
or  other  sources :  (j3)  Questions  on  Latin  syntax 
together  with  passages  from  Latin  authors  for 
translation,  comment,  or  emendation :  (y)  Questions 
on  the  etymology  and  usages  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  as  compared  with  one  another. 

(3)  One  paper  is  to  contain  (a)  Simple  questions 
on  Sanskrit  grammar,  with  special  reference  to 
those  forms  which  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages :  ifi)  Easy  passages  from  se- 
lected Sanskrit  authors  for  translation  and  comment. 

A  candidate  shall  not  be  debarred  from  obtain- 
ing a  place  in  the  £rst  class  for  the  sole  reason 
that  he  has  omitted  to  take  this  paper. 

A  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the  Sanskrit 
alphabet  shall  in  no  case  be  required. 

(4)  One   paper    is  to    contain   (a)    General 
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questions  on  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages :  {p)  Questions  on  the 
history  of  Alphabets :  (y)  Questions  on  some 
selected  portion  or  portions  of  the  comparative 
grammar  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  which 
the  Board  shall  firom  time  to  time  define  either 
by  suggesting  the  books  to  be  read  or  otherwise. 

No  Essay  shall  be  set  in  this  section  ::  but  any 
candidate  shall  be  at  liberty  to  send  up  (a  fortnight 
before  the  Examination  begins)  an  English  Essay 
on  some  subject  compi^ised-  in  this  section,  upon 
which  Essay  he  shall  be  examined  viva  voce^  at  such 
time  andinsuchmanner  as  theExaminers  shall  decide. 

Lists  of  books  upc^  the  various  parts  of  this 
section  will  be  found  in  Mayor's  Guide  to  the 
choice  of  Classical  Booksv  The  progress  of  philo- 
logicsd  study  has  been  so  rapid  of  late  years  that 
new  books  containing  elucidations  and  classification 
may  constantly  be  looked  for. 

Selected  Subjects  and  Boohs, 
The  Board  of  Classical  Studies  has  published 
the  following  lists  of  selected  subjects  and  books  for 
Sections  B,  0,  D,  E,  of  the  Second  Part  of  the 
Classical  Tripos  ExaminatioiT  to  be  held  in  the 
Easter  Term  of  1882. 

Section  B. 
The  selected  works  for  the   Classical   Tripos 
Examination  of  1882  are  : 

Aristotle,  Analytica  Fosteriora  and  De  Anima. 
Plato,  Sophist,  Timceus,  Laws  B.  x. 
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Section  C. 

1.  The  questions  in  the  general  paper  on 
Greek  and  Eoman  History  will  be  limited  as 
follows :  in  Greek  history  to  times  not  later  than 
146  B.C.,  in  Eoman  history  not  later  than  180  A. D. 

2.  The  period  of  Greek  history  appointed  for 
the  special  paper  in  the  Classical  Tripos  Exami- 
nation of  1882  is  from  the  death  of  Hipparchus  to 
the  death  of  Pericles. 

3.  The  period^  of  Roman  history  appointed 
for  the  special  paper'in  the  Classical  TripOs  Exami- 
nation of  1882  is  from  the  tribunate  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus  to  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar; 

4.  (a)  The  general  questions  on  Law  will  be 
limited,  in  the  case  of  Greek  law,  to  times  not 
later  than  the  death  of  Demosthenes;  in  that 
of  Roman  law,  not  later  than  the  death  of  Aiigus- 
tus  Caesar. 

(p)  The  ancient  writings  tearing  upon 
law,  upon  which  questions  will  be  set  m  the 
Classical  Tripos  Examination  of  1882,  are  as 
follows : — 

Greeks  the  speeches  of  Isseus,  anJ  those  of 
Demosthenes  against  Macartatus  and  Leochares. 

Roman^  the  speeches  of  Cicero  %n  Q,  CcecUium 
divinatio,  in  C.  Verrem  actio  prima,  pro  Cluentioy 
and  pro  G,  Rahii*io  perdudliohis  reo  (in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  indicia  publico). 

Section  D. 
The  special  subjects  for  Section  D.  3  in  the 
Classical  Tripos  Examination  of  1882  are : 
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(1)  The  Parthenon, 

(2)  The  Forwni  Romanum^  its  existing  monu- 
ments and  the  sites  of  those  no  longer  remaining. 

The  following  modem  books  are  recommended 
as  indicating  the  general  range  of  the  subjecta 
included  in  this  section: 

Muller  K,  ft,  Ancient  Art  and  its  remains, 
with  Muller  and  Wieselery  Denkmaler  der  alten 
Kimst.  Brunn,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Kunst- 
ler.  PreUer,  Griechische  Mythologie,  romische 
Mythologie,  Hermann  K.  F,,  Lehrbuch  der  grie- 
chischen Antiquitaten  ed.  Stark  (Parts  II.  and 
III.).  Marquardt  and  Mommsen,  Handbuch  der 
romischen  Alterthtimer  (Parts  VI.  and  YIL). — 
FreimcPs  Triennium  philologicum.  Part  VI,,  contains 
a  general  sketch  of  ancient  art  and  of  the  materials 
for  its  study. 

The  following  modem  books  are  also  recom- 
mended as  useful  for  purposes  of  reference  or 
special  study : 

For  Paper  (1).  Sclmaase,  Geschichte  der  bil- 
denden  Kunste,  VoL  ii.  Overheck^  Geschichte  der 
griech.  Plastik.  Stark,  Handbuch  der  Archaologie 
der  Kunst.  Woltmarvn  and  Woermann,  History  of 
Painting,  VoL  i.,  edited  by  Prof.  Colvin.  Fried- 
ericlia,  Berlins  antike  Bildwerke,  Selhig,  Campa- 
nische  Wandmalerei.  Gerhard^  Auserlesene  grie- 
chische Vasenbilder.  Jahfh  0.,  Miinchener  Vaaen- 
sammlung  (Preface).  Bottieher,  Die  Tektonik  der 
Hellenen.  Boutmy  Em,y  Philosophie  de  T Archi- 
tecture.    Urlichs,  Skopas. 

For  Paper  (2),    Murray  A.  S,,  Manual  of  My- 
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thology.  Maury,  Histoire  des  Keligions  de  la 
Grfece  antique.     Mommsen  A,,  Heortologie. 

For  Paper  (3).  Wordsworthy  Athens  and  Attica. 
WcuihsmtUhy  Die  Stadt  Athen.  BeitlS,  TAcropole 
d'Athfenes.  Michaelis,  Der  Parthenon.  Petersen, 
K\mst  des  Phidias.  Lloyd  W.  TT.,  The  Age  of 
Pericles.  ZeaA^e,  Topography  of  Athens.  Burn  B., 
Eome  and  the  Gampagna,  and  Old  Kome. 

For  Paper  (4).  Becker,  Oharikles  and  Gallus. 
Guhl  and  Koner,  Das  Leben  der  Gr.  und  Rom., 
transl.  by  Hueffer.  Bich,  Diet,  of  Kom.  and  Gr. 
Ant.  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  Diet,  des  Ant.  Birch, 
Ancient  Pottery.  King,  Antique  Gems  and  Rings. 
British  Museum,  Select  Greek  Coins,  and  series  of 
Guides.  LenormarU,  La  Monnaie  dans  I'antiquit^. 
Mommsen  Th,,  Histoire  de  la  monnaie  Romaine 
(ed.  Due  de  Blacas).  Kirchhoff,  Geschichte  des 
griechischen  Alphabets.  Franz,  Elementa  epi- 
graphices  Grsecse.  Wilmanns,  Exempla  inscrip- 
tionum  Latinarum. 

The  following  works  of  ancient  authors  are  re- 
commended as  essential  for  reference  or  special  study : 

Pausanias,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv. 
and  XXXV.  (Urlichs*  Chrestomathia,  pp.  271  ff.). 
Philostratus^  Imagines;  and  CaUistratus,  Statuse. 
Yiirum^ls  (especially  the  Prefaces). 

A  complete  collection  of  passages  of  ancient 
authors  bearing  on  the  lives  and  works  of  artists  is 
given  in  Overbeck,  Antiken  Schriffcquellen. 

The  subjects  of  this  section  should  also  be 
studied  in  portions  of  Greek  and  Roman  general 
literature,  such  as  the  following ; 
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Anthohgia  Groeca  (with  Benndorf,  De  epigram- 
>4iatis  quae  ad  artes  spectant).  Lucian,  Herodotus, 
Imagines,  Zeuxis.  Va/rro^  Ling.  Lat.  v.  §§  41 — 55. 
Propertiua^  the  last  two  books.  StaZius,  Silvse, 
Pliny y  Ep.  ii.  17  and  v.  6.  TertuUian  de  Specta- 
culis.     CalpummSj  EcL  vil 

Section  E. 

For  papers  1,  2,  4,  the  following  books  are 
recommended  to  be  studied  (in  addition  to  the 
grammars  in  ordinary  use)  : 

Curtius,  Griechische  Etymologie  (tr.  Wilkins  and 
England),  especially  Book  iii. 

Ahrens,  de  Graecae  Lingtme  Dialectis,  The 
papers  on  this  subject  in  Curtius  Stvdien  Zfur 
ffriechischen  und  lateiniachm  Grcmvnmtib  should  also 
be  referred  to. 

Ca^ier,  Delectus  Inscriptionum^Graecarum. 

Corssen,  Aussprache  Vokaliamua  und  Betonung 
der  lOfteinischen  Sprache, 

Peile,  Inl/roduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Ety- 
mology, 

Wordsworth,  FragmesntB  and  Specimena  of  Early 
Latin, 

Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latirm/rum^  Vol.  i.  pp. 
1 — 1 27.  (Students  who  cannot  easily  obtain  access 
to  this  book  may  find  nearly  all  the  inscriptions 
in  Wilmanns'  Exempla  Inscriptionum  Latinarum.) 

Sohleicher^s  Compendium  der  vergleichenden 
Grammatik  (tr.  Bendall,  so  far  as  Greek,  Latin 
and  Sanskrit  are  concerned). 
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Curtius,  dobs  Yerhwm  der  griechischen  Sprache 
(tr.  Wilkins  and  England). 

KircKhoff,  Geschichte  des  griechischen  Alphabets^ 
or  Fabretti,  Podaeographiache  Studien  (tr.  from  the 
Italian).  Corssen,  Ausspraehe,  <fec.,  VoL  r.  pp. 
1 — 29  (on  the  Latin  Alphabet). 

Cobet,  Vcmae  Lectiones,  Novae  Lectiones, 

Madvig,  Adversaria  Critica,  Liber  I, 

The  special  suliject  of  paper  4.  (y). in  the  Ejtami- 
nation  of  1882  is  : 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  use  of  :the 
"infinitive  "  and  the  cognate  forms. 

The  following  books  are  especially  useful  for.this 
subject : 

Jolly,  Geschichte  des  Infinitivs  im  Indogerma- 
nischen, 

Wilhelm,  De  inf,  linguarv/m  sa/nscr,  hactr,  pers, 
gr,  osc,  wmhr,  lat,  got  forma  et  vsa. 

In  paper  3  .the  following  will  be  examined 
upon : 

Story  of  Naloi^  books  i..-^— xii,  inclusive  (ed. 
Jarrett). 

Pigveda^  Hymns  iv.  46,  v.  26,  y.  30,  y.  82,  vi, 
53,  vi.  64,  ii.  28,  iii.  61,  iv.  36. 

[These  hymns  are  respectively  15,  20,  21^  22, 
24,  25,  6,  13,  14  in  Delbrttck's  Vedische  Chresto- 
moithie,^ 

ChanceUor^s  Medals^ 

Two  Medals  are  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  every  year  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  Classical  learning. 
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It  is  now  possible  for  any  student  wlio  is 
qualified  to  be  a  candidate  in  the  Classical  Tripos  to 
be  also  a  candidate  for  the  Chancellor's  Medals  in 
the  same  year.  In  addition  to  the  names  of  the 
Medallists,  the  Examiners  are  required  to  publish 
an  alphabetical  list  of  those  candidates  who  have 
highly  distinguished  themselres  in  the  Exami- 
nation. An  opportunity  is  thus  offered  to  any 
student  who  from  temporary  ill  health  or  other 
impediment  during  the  Tripos  Examination  had 
been  unable  to  do  justice  to  his  attainments,  of 
proving  his  proficiency  in  classical  learning. 

The  examination  differs  in  some  respects  from 
that  of  the  Classical  Tripos,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  notice  issued  by  the  Examiners  on  No- 
vember 27,  1871 :  "The  Examiners  for  the  Chan- 
cellor's Classical  Medals  have  agreed  that  the 
Examination  under  the  new  regulations  (which 
first  come  into  force  in  1872)  shall  comprise  the 
following  subjects : 

Translations  from  Greek  and  Latin  Prose  and 
Yerse  into  English. 

Translations  into  Greek  and  Latin  Prose  and 
Yerse. 

Latin  Essay. 

English  Essay  on  a  Classical  Subject. 

A  paper  will  also  be  given  in  Classical  Philology 
and  Criticism." 
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I.    THE  THEOLOGICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

There  are  at  present  two  "Theological  Examina- 
tions" established  by  the  University :  The  Special 
Theological  Examination  (1),  and  Ths  Theological 
Tripos  (2).  To  these  must  be  added  a  third  Exami- 
nation which  has  been  organized  by  members  of  the 
Theological  Faculty  to  meet  the  wants  of  Candidates 
for  Holy  Orders  (3). 

1.     THE  SPECIAL  THEOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION. 

The  Special  Theological  Examination  is  one  of 
the  Special  Examinations  for  the  B.A.  degree. 
The  Examination  is  conducted  by  printed  papers  in 
the  following  subjects : 

(1)  Selected  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  English  Version. 

(2)  One  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  the  original 
Greek. 

(3)  One  or  more  of  the  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original  Greek. 

(a)  The  outlines  of  English  Church  History 
down  to  1830. 

(b)  A  selected  subject  or  period  of  English 
Church  History. 

A  paper  is  also  set  in  a  selected  portion  of  the 
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Old  Testament  in  Hebrew.  For  this  paper  students 
are  not  required  to  present  themselves,  but  the  re- 
sult of  it  is  taken  into  account  in  arranging  the  Class 
List ;  and  marks  of  distinction  are  affixed  to  the 
names  of  those  who  acquit  themselves  with  credit. 

The  selected  subjects  for  each  Examination  are 
announced  by  the  Theological  Board  about  a  year 
before  the  Examinatiou. 

The  names  of  those  who  pass  the  Examination 
are  arranged  in  three  classes :  the  names  in  the  first 
class  being  arranged  in  order  of  merit,  and  those  in 
the  second  and  third  alphabetically. 

2.     THE  THEOLOGICAL  TRIPOS. 

In  accordance  with  a  Grace  of  the  Senate,  Dec, 
8th,  1871,  a  Theological  Tripos  was  established 
under  regulations  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
other  Honour  Examinations  for  the  degree  of  B. A. 
The  original  scheme  was  modified  by  a  Grace 
of  the  Senate,  June  1st,  1876.  At  present 
the  examination  commences  in  each  year  on  that 
Friday  in  January  which  is  next  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Examination  for  Honours  in  the 
Mathematical  Tripos;  and  is  open  to  Candidates 
of  the  degree  of  B.  A.  under  the  same  general  Regu- 
lations as  the  other  triposes.  Students  who  have 
obtained  Honours  in  any  other  Tripos  are  allowed 
to  become  Candidates  for  Honours  in  the  Examin- 
ation provided  that  no  more  than  six  complete 
terms  shall  have  passed  since  the  Examination  for 
the  Tripos  in  which  they  obtained  honours. 

1—2 
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The  Examination  is  conducted  by  printed  papers 
according  to  the  following  Schedule. 


DATS. 

HOURS. 

BUBJBOTS. 

Fri.    .   . 

9  to   12 

Old  Testament  (General  Paper). 

1   to  4 

The  Book  of  Grenesis  in  Hebrew. 

Sai.  .  . 

9   to    12 

Greek  Testament  (General  Paper). 

I  to  4 

The  four  Gospels,  with  .  special  re- 
ference to  one  selected  Gospel. 

Mod.    . 

9  to    12 

The  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apo- 
calypse, with  spedal  reference  to 
selected  portions. 

I  to  4 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  first  six 
Centuries;  special  attention  being 
paid  to  the  History  of  Boctiine 

during  the  period. 

Tues.   . 

9   to    12 

The  Book  of  Isaiah  in  Hebrew. 

I  to  4 

Selected  Boc.ks  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 

tures and  of  the  Septuagint. 

Wed.    . 

9  to    12 

The  ancient  Creeds;  and  the  Confes- 
sions of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries,  with  special  re- 
ference to  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

I  to  4 

Liturgiology. 

Thur.  . 

9   to    12 

Selected  works  of  Greek  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Writers. 

•I  to  4 

Selected  works  of  Latin  Ecclesiafiti- 
cal  Writers. 

Fri.  .  . 

9   to    12 

Selected  periods  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory; special  attention  being  paid 
to  the  History  of  Doctrine  during 
the  periods. 

I  to  4 

Selected  works  of  Modern  Theologi- 

cal Writers. 
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It  is  laid  down  tbat : 

(1)  The  General  Paper  on  the  Old  Testament 
shall  contain  questions  (i)  on  the  contents  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  on  the  history  of  the 
Jews  down  to  the  Christian  Era ;  (ii)  on  the  Author- 
ship, Date,  Substance  and  Form  of  the  several 
books;  and  questions  shall  also  be  set  on  the 
History  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  and  of  the  Greek  and 
English  Versions. 

(2)  The  General  Paper  on  the  Greek  Testament 
shall  contain  questions  on  the  formation  of  the 
Canon,  on  the  language,  on  the  authorship,  date,  and 
subject-matter  of  the  several  books;  and  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Greek  Text,  and  of  the  principal  Versions. 

(3)  The  Paper  on  Grenesis  shall  also  contain 
passages  for  translation  from  the  rest  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Historical  Books.  The  paper  on 
Isaiah  shall  contain  one  or  more  passages  for  transla- 
tion from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  generally.  Each 
paper  on  the  fixed  Books  shall  contain  one  or  more 
passages  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  for  pointing. 

(4)  The  Paper  on  the  selected  Books  of  the 
Hebrew  Scripture  and  of  the  Septuagint  and  the 
two  special  papers  on  the  Greek  Testament,  shall 
contain  passages  for  translation  and  questions  on  the 
subject-matter,  criticism  and  exegesis  of  such  Books. 

(5)  The  Paper  on  Creeds  and  Confessions  shall 
contain  questions  on  their  history,  text,  and  subject- 
matter. 

(6)  The  Paper  on  Liturgiology  shall  contain 
questions   on  the  text  and  subject-matter  of  the 
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principal  ancient  Liturgies  and  on  the  History 
of  Christian  Worship,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

(7)  The  Board  of  Theological  Studies  shall  deter- 
mine from  time  to  time  the  credit  to  be  assigned  to 
the  sereral  subjects  enumerated  in  the  Schedule. 

(8)  Ko  student  shall  be  classed  who  has  not 
so  acquitted  himself  in  the  first  three  days  of  the 
Examination  as  to  deserve  Honours. 

(9)  No  credit  shall  be  given  to  a  student  in 
any  of  the  last  eight  papers  unless  it  appear  to  the 
Examiners  that  he  has  shewn  a  competent  knovr- 
ledge  in  that  paper. 

Public  notice  of  all  the  variable  subjects  selected 
for  the  Examination  in  any  year  is  given  by  the 
Board  of  Theological  Studies  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Lent  Term  in  the  year  next  but  one  pre- 
ceding the  Examination. 

The  names  of  those  students  who  pass  the 
Examination  with  credit  are  placed  in  three  classes, 
the  names  in  each  class  being  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order;  and  the  Class  List  is  published  by  the 
Examiners  in  the  Senate-House  on  the  Thursday 
next  before  the  last  Saturday  in  January. 

3.  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES 

FOR  HOLT  ORDERS. 

Li  addition  to  the  Examinations  provided  by 
the  University,  an  Examination  has  also  been 
instituted  by  members  of  the  Theological  Faculty, 
in  co-operation  with  representatives  of  a  consider- 
able nimiber  of  Bishops. 
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The  Council  of  Management  consists  of  the  four 
Divinity  Professors;  four  persons  elected  by  Grad- 
uates in  Theology,  being  members  of  the  Senate, 
from  their  own  number,  two  being  appointed 
annually  to  serve  for  two  years;  and  one  Examin- 
ing Chaplain  nominated  by  each  of  the  Bishops 
who  are  willing  to  take  part  in  the  scheme. 

Examinations  are  held  twice  every  year,  about 
Easter  and  in  October,  in  such  places  as  the 
Council  determine  from  time  to  tima  Due  notice 
is  given  of  the  times  and  places  of  Examination. 

The  Examinations  are  conducted  by  printed 
papers  in  the  following  subjects : 

(1)  Selected  portions  of  the   Old  Testament 

together  with  questions  on  *  Introduc- 
tion' and  criticism  in  reference  to  the 
Old  Testament  generally. 

(2)  Selected  portions  of  the  New  Testament 

in  the  original  Greek  together  with 
questions  on  ^Introduction'  and  criticism 
in  reference  to  the  Kew  Testament 
generally. 

(3)  The    Creeds,   and    the    xxxix.    Articles: 

history  and  contents. 

(4)  The  Prayer-Book :  history  and  contents. 

(5)  Selected  portions  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

(6)  A  selected  work  or  works  of  a  Latin  Ecclesi- 

astical writer,  together  with  a  passage 
for  translation  into  English  from  some 
Latin  author  not  previously  specified. 
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Due  notice  is  given  by  the  Cotincil  of  the 
subjects  selected  from  time  to  time,  which  are  the 
same  for  the  two  Examinations  of  each  year. 

The  Examinations  are  open  to  Graduates  of  the 
English  XJniyersities;  to  members  of  Theological 
Colleges,  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
who  have  at  least  entered  on  the  last  term  of  the 
complete  course  and  are  recommended  by  the 
Principal;  and  also  to  any  other  person,  whether  a 
member  of  a  Theological  College  or  not,  who  may 
be  nominated  by  a  Bishop  with  a  view  to  Ordination 
in  his  own  diocese. 

A  fee  of  one  pound  is  charged  to  every  Can- 
didate who  enters  the  Examination. 

Every  Candidate,  before  he  is  admitted  to  the 
Examination,  must  declare  himself  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  produce  a  satisfactory 
certificate  of  moral  chai*acter. 

A  list  of  those  Candidates  who  have  satisfied  the 
Examiners,  arranged  alphabetically  in  two  classes, 
is  published  three  weeks  afber  the  close  of  the 
Examination.  Copies  of  this  list  are  sent  to  all 
the  Bishops  who  take  part  in  the  scheme,  and 
certificates  are  granted  to  the  successful  Candidates, 
if  applied  for. 

[The  following  Archbishops  and  Bishops  have 
expressed  their  willingness  to  recognise  in  various 
ways  the  results  of  the  Examination  in  their  ad- 
mission of  Candidates  to  Holy  Orders :  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York:  the  Bishops  of 
Durham,  Winchester,  Norwich,  Worcester,  Glou- 
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cester  and  Bristol,  Hereford,  Peterboi-ough,  Lincoln, 
Salisbury,  Carlisle,  Bath  and  Wells,  Manchester, 
Ely.] 

The  papers  set  by  each  Examiner  are  generally 
submitted  to  all  the  Examiners  for  approval. 

n.     UNIVERSITY    SCHOLARSHIPS    AND 

PRIZES. 

1.     THE  CROSSE  SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  Crosse  Scholarship  is  open  to  all  Graduates 
under  the  standing  of  M.  A. 

The  Examination,  which  is  held  annually  in 
the  second  half  of  the  Michaelmas  Term,  *  turns 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their 
original  tongues,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  of  the  earlier  and  later  Heresies, 
and  such  other  subjects  of  useful  enquiry  as  may 
be  thought  most  likely  to  assist  in  the  formation  of 
valuable  characters,  fitted  to  sustain  and  adorn  the 
cause  of  true  Religion.' 

The  Examiners  are  authorised  to  publish  the 
names  arranged  in  order  of  merit  of  such  Candi- 
dates as  shall  pass  the  Examination  with  credit. 

2.    THE  TYRWHITT  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Tyrwhitt  Scholarships  are  open  to  Bachelors 
of  Arts  under  the  standing  of  M.  A.  or  Students  in 
Law  or  Medicine  of  corresponding  standing. 

The  Examination  is  held  annually  in  May,  and 
turns  upon  a  knowledge  of  Biblical  Hebrew  and 
other  subjects  which  directly  illustrate  it. 
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The  Examiners  are  required  to  publish  the 
names  arranged  in  order  of  merit  of  such  Candidates 
as  pass  the  Examination  with  credit. 

8.    THE  CARUS  GREEK  TESTAMENT  PRIZES. 

There  are  two  Cams  Prizes  given  annually,  one 
to  Undergraduates,  and  the  other  to  Bachelors  of 
Arts. 

The  Examination  is  held  in  the  Michaelmas 
term,  and  embraces  translation  and  questions  upon 
the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

4.    THE  EVANS  PRIZE. 

The  Evans  !^rize  is  given  annually  to  that 
Student  among  the  Candidates  for  Honours  in  the 
Theological  Tripos,  who,  being  in  the  first  class  of 
the  Tripos,  shall  be  judged  by  the  Examiners  to 
stand  first  in  the  papers  on  Ecclesiastical  History 
and  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers. 

6.    THE  SCHOLEFIELD  PRIZE. 

The  Scholefield  Prize  is  given,  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Evans  Prize,  to  that  student 
who  shall  be  judged  by  the  Examiners  to  have 
shewn  the  best  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testament 
and  of  the  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

6.    HEBREW  PRIZE. 

The  Hebrew  Prize  is  adjudged,  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Evans  Prize,  to  the  student  who 
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shall  be  judged  by  the  Examiners  to  have  shewn 
the  best  knowledge  of  Hebrew  in  the  Examination 
for  the  Theological  Tripos  and  in  an  additional 
paper  in  Hebrew  containing  grammatical  questions 
and  passages  for  translation  into  Hebrew  set  after 
that  Examination. 

7.     DR  JEREMWa  SEPTUAGINT  PRIZES. 

The  two  Jeremie  Prizes  are  open  to  all  members 
of  the  University,  who,  having  commenced  resi- 
dence, are  not  of  more  than  three  years'  standing 
from  their  first  degree. 

The  Examination,  which  is  held  in  the  second 
half  of  the  Michaelmas  Term,  is  directed  mainly 
though  not  exclusively  to  selected  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Greek  Version  and  other  Hellen- 
istic writings. 

Notice  of  the  books  selected  is  given  in  the 
Michaelmas  Term  of  the  year  preceding  the  Ex- 
amination. 

There  are  several  prizes  for  Essays  on  Theo- 
logical subjects  offered  under  different  conditions. 
Two  are  annual,  the  HuUean  open  to  any  member  of 
the  University  under  the  standing  of  M.  A. ;  and  the 
Bv/mey  open  to  Graduates  who  are  not  of  more  than 
three  years'  standing  from  admission  to  their  first 
degree  when  the  Essays  are  sent  in.  The  Kaye 
(given  every  fourth  year)  and  the  Maitland  (given 
once  in  every  three  years)  are  open  to  Graduates  of 
the  University  of  not  more  than  ten  years*  standing 
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from  their  first  degree;  and  the  Norrisian  (given 
once  in  five  years)  to  Graduates  of  not  more 
than  thirteen  years*  standing  from  admission  to 
their  first  degree  when  the  Essays  are  sent  in. 

III.     HINTS  ON  READING. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  Theological 
Examinations  (§  I.),  as  well  as  the  Examinations 
for  Scholarships  and  Prizes  (§  II.),  are  formed  upon 
the  same  model,  though  they  differ  considerably 
in  their  range  and  standard.  The  same  general 
method  of  study  will  therefore  be  suited  for  all; 
and  the  following  hints,  which  are  offered  primarily 
for  the  guidance  of  Candidates  for  the  Theological 
Tripos,  will  be  applicable,  with  the  necessary 
modifications,  to  Candidates  for  anv  of  the  other 
Examinations. 

The  subjects  of  Examination  may  be  ranged 
under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Holy  Scripture. 

2.  Ecclesiastical  History. 

3.  Dogmatics. 

4.  Liturgies. 

Some  remarks  will  be  made  on  each  of  these 
groups  of  subjects  in  succession.  But  it  may  be 
well  at  the  outset  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  course  of  reading  for  the  Theological  Tripos  is 
designed  to  occupy  only  two  out  of  the  three  years 
of  an  Undergraduate's  residence.     The  first  year  of 
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vork  in  the  University  ought  in  all  cases  to  be 
given  to  the  preparatory  discipline  of  Scholarship 
and  Elementary  Mathematics.  No  premature 
acquisition  of  technical  knowledge  can  compensate 
for  the  want  of  the  exact  habits  of  expression,  method 
and  thought  which  this  introductory  training  is 
fitted  to  create  or  to  confirm. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Theological  Subjects 
included  in  the  course  for  the  ordinary  Degree  offer 
a  solid  foundation  for  study  if  they  are  treated 
intelligently  and  in  due  connexion.  Thus  a  student 
during  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  and  Paley's 
Evidences  for  the  Previous  Examination,  may  well 
gain  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  contents  and 
diaracteristics  of  the  four  Gospels  and  of  early 
Church  History.  Careful  work  on  the  Acts  for 
the  General  Examination  will  furnish  an  outline  of 
the  first  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
the  historic  frame- work  for  most  of  the  Epistles.  The 
Special  Examination,  with  subjects  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  and  English  Church  History, 
carries  forward  the  line  of  reading  already  begun, 
and  leaves  opportunity  for  the  study  of  Doc- 
trine. 


1.    HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

The  first  requisite  for  an  intelligent  study  of 
Holy  Scripture  is  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the 
original  languages.  The  student  must  be  in  a 
position  not  only  to  appropriate  but  also  to  weigh 
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the  opinions  of  the  commentator  whom  he  consults; 
and  in  very  many  cases  the  Concordance  is  the  best 
commentary. 

Most  men  when  they  enter  the  University  have 
already  such  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  as  will 
enable  them  to  enter  profitably  on  the  study  of  the 
New  Testament  and  LXX.  Those  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  will  do  well  to  spend  a 
short  time  daily  during  their  first  year  in  master- 
ing the  elements  of  the  language.  For  this  purpose 
Mason's  Exercise  Booh  is  a  serviceable  manuaL 
And  when  the  student  is  sufficiently  advanced  he 
must  have  a  good  grammar  (as  Gesenius'  translated 
by  Davies)  at  hand  for  reference. 

It  is  assumed  then  that  the  Candidate  for 
Honours  in  the  Theological  Tripos,  when  he  begios 
his  special  course  of  reading,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  second  year,  will  be  able  to  use  (with  the 
help  of  lexicon  and  grammar)  his  Hebrew,  and 
Greek  Testaments.  This  being  so,  he  will  naturally 
take  some  Scriptural  subject  as  part  of  his  work 
from  the  first ;  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  will  be 
the  beginning  and  end  of  his  studies,  the  most 
fruitful  of  all  and  the  most  inspiring. 

In  preparing  any  book  of  Holy  Scripture  the 
student's  first  object  must  be  to  master  the  text 
itself,  to  become  familiar  with  the  various  kinds 
of  evidence  by  which  it  is  attested;  to  note  the 
most  remarkable  variations  in  reading  which  the 
book  offers ;  to  trace  its  peculiarities  in  language  or 
thought;  to  work  out  its  plan;  and  to  determine 
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the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  other  books 
similar  in  scope  and  character.  For  this  purpose  he 
will  need  no  other  help  than  his  lexicon,  his  con- 
cordance, his  grammar,  and  his  critical  edition  of 
the  original.  The  result  of  his  labour  will  no  doubt 
be  very  imperfect,  but  it  will  be  substantial  The 
facts  which  he  has  gained  will  be  luminous  illustra- 
tions of  principles  and  not  mere  burdens  on  the 
memory. 

After  this  preliminary  work  the  student  will  be 
prepared  to  examine  what  has  been  written  on  the 
subjects  treated  in  "Introductions"  to  the  book,  as 
its  authorship,  date,  sources,  place  of  composition, 
integrity,  history,  use  and  the  like.  And  in  fol- 
lowing out  these  enquiries  he  will  learn  both  the 
value  and  the  defects  of  his  own  previous  investiga- 
tions. The  details  with  which  he  will  deal  will 
have  a  reality  which  they  could  not  have  had,  if 
he  had  entered  upon  questions  of  literary  and  his- 
torical criticism  without  direct  and  independent 
acquaintance  with  the  book  itsel£ 

One  other  general  principle  must  be  observed. 
When  the  contents  and  the  history  of  the  particular 
book  have  been  mastered,  the  book  as  a  whole 
must  be  placed  in  a  vital  connexion  with  the 
external  and  the  spiritual  circumstances  of  the  age  to 
which  it  belongs.  In  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to 
enter  into  a  full  understanding  of  its  interpretation, 
to  gain  a  true  conception  of  the  method  of  the 
Divine  Revelation,  or  to  apprehend  the  present 
teaching  of  the  Bible  for  ourselves. 
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It  will  be  well  for  the  student  commonly  to 
read  two  books  at  the  same  time  in  different  ways : 
the  one  rapidly,  with  regard  chiefly  to  the  main 
thoughts  and  the  broad  lines  of  argument ;  and  the 
other  very  slowly,  with  as  complete  an  examination 
as  possible  of  language,  construction  and  shades  of 
expression. 

Ketranslation  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
instructive  tests  of  a  knowledge  of  the  text.  A 
single  verse  retranslated  and  compared  with  the 
original  every  day  will  in  a  short  time  bring  a 
power  of  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  Books  of 
the  Bible  which  cannot  perhaps  be  gained  in  any 
other  way. 

These  general  rules  apply  to  the  special  study 
of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (and  Apocry- 
pha) and  New  Testament  alike.  They  admit  how- 
ever of  being  illustrated  somewhat  more  in  detail 
in  connexion  with  each  group  of  books. 

i.     OLD  TESTAMENT. 
{a)     Hebrew  Text 

From  among  the  many  useful  editions  of  the 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  two  folldwing  may 
be  mentioned : 

The  Pdyglott  Bible  of  Sti&r  and  TheUe  [Poly- 
glotten-Bibel  zum  praktischen  Handgebrauch] 
4  vols,  [a  5th  voL  contains  the  New  Testament] 
which  gives  the  Hebrew,  LXX,  Vulgate  and 
Luther's  German  in  parallel  columns,  with  a  seleo- 
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tion  of  yarious  readings  of  the  LXX.  and  Latin, 
and  of  various  renderings  of  German  translators. 
TMs  book  is  almost  indispensable.  Each  volume 
may  be  purchased  separately. 

The  Old  Testament,  Hebrew  and  UngUah,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bible  Society. 

Yery  little  has  been  yet  done  systematically 
for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  collections  of  various  readings  made  by 
Kennicott  and  De  Kossi  are  an  important  instal- 
ment of  materials  towards  the  work;  and  the 
student  will  read  with  advantage  the  DissertcUio 
generalis  of  Kennicott,  and  De  Hossi's  Frolegomena, 
Dr  S.  Davidson  has  published  a  selection  of  various 
readings  in  convenient  shape.  It  will  soon  how- 
ever become  evident  to  the  student  that  the  problem 
of  the  true  relation  of  the  Masoretic  text,  repre- 
sented in  all  known  Hebrew  MSS.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  isolated  readings,  to  the  text  represented  by 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  by  the  older  versions 
(Greek  and  Syriac)  has  not  yet  been  solved. 

The  best  lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament  is  Gese- 
nius'  Thesav/nia  completed  by  Roediger.  Fuerst's 
Hebrew andChcddee Lexicon  [translated  by  Davidson] 
is  valuable,  but  not  always  free  from  arbitrariness. 
Fuerst's  Concordance  will  be  of  great  value  to 
advanced  students.  Of  smaller  lexicons  Leopold's, 
Buxtorf  s,  Davies*  and  (J^esenius*  Manual  Lexicon 
are  8di*viceable. 

It  is  impossible  to  specify  particular  Commenta- 
ries in  detail^    Examples  of  each  type  may  be  noticed. 

s.  G.     IV.  2 
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Among  patristic  Commentaries  Jerome  on  the  Pro- 
phets and  Augustine  on  the  Psalms  will  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage.  The  English  translations 
of  Kimchi  on  Zechariah  (by  M°Caul)  and  of 
Ibn  Ezra  on  Isaiah  (by  Friedlander),  and  the 
Latin  translations  of  Kimchi  on  Isaiah  and  on  the 
Psalms,  and  of  Kashi  (Jarchi)  on  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament,  will  serve  as  good  specimens  of 
Rabbinic  Commentaries.  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia 
contain  a  great  mass  of  materials  from  modem 
commentators  up  to  the  date  of  their  publication 
(c.  1800 — 1830).  Maurer's  Cormnentary  and  the 
Kurzgefasstes  Exegetisches  Hcmdlmch  zwm  Alien 
Testament  are  valuable  for  the  grammatical  inter- 
pretation of  the  text.  All  these  Commentaries 
however  will  need  to  be  used  with  caution  and 
reserve  for  various  reasons ;  and  the  young  student 
will  best  commence  his  work  under  the  guidance 
of  such  a  commentary  as  that  of  Delitzsch  on  Isaiah. 

(6)     The  Septuagint 

The  best  manual  edition  (though  an  unsatis- 
factory one)  is  that  of  Tischendorf  (with  the  recent 
Appendix).  The  Oxford  edition,  which  is  better 
printed,  has  a  less  complete  apparatus.  The  great 
edition  of  Holmes  and  Parsons  offers  a  mine  of 
critical  materials;  but  a  critical  edition  of  the 
LXX.  is  yet  to  be  desired.  De  Lagarde  has  made 
a  beginning  of  such  a  work  (Genesis  1868) ;  and 
Fritzsche's  labours  on  the  Apocryphal  books,  and 
on  Esther,  Buth  and  Judges,  are  very  valuable. 
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The  great  work  of  Hody,  De  text%bu8,  still  remains 
the  standard  authority  for  the  history  of  the 
translation. 

There  is  as  yet  no  satisfactory  lexicon  to  the 
LXX.  The  lexicon  of  Schieusner  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  useful  matter,  but  it  is  incom- 
plete and  ill-arranged.  Wahl's  Claim  to  the  Apo- 
cryphal Books  is  far  more  satisfactory.  And  the 
ConcordaThce  of  Trommius,  though  not  perfect,  is 
indispensable  to  the  student.  Grinfield's  N,  T, 
Editio  HeUeniBtica  represents  vividly  the  linguistic 
connection  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Apostolic  writings. 

The  LXX.  offers,  as  will  be  seen,  an  almost 
unworked  field  for  critical  labour;  and  the  colla- 
tion of  a  few  chapters  of  the  translation  with  the 
Hebrew  text  in  different  books  (e.g.  Pentateuch, 
I.  II.  Samuel,  Psalms,  Isaiah),  will  suggest  to  the 
student  problems  of  the  deepest  interest  and  im- 
portance. Yaluable  hints  towards  working  these 
out  will  be  found  in  Thenius*  Commentaries  in 
the  KuTzgefaastee  Exeg.  Handlmch,  and  in  Prof. 
Selwyn*s  NoUb  Criticce,  FrankePs  VorsPudien  is 
an  unsatisfactory  and  yet  useful  book. 

The  study  of  the  LXX.  must  be  combined  with 
that  of  the  fragments  (1)  of  the  Old  Latin  vei-sion 
edited  by  Sabatier  and  since  supplemented  by  other 
scholars ;  and  (2)  of  the  other  Greek  versions 
edited  afresh  with  great  completeness  by  Meld 
(Origenia  Hexapla  qvxR  supersunt). 

For  the  Apocryphal  Books  the  Kurzgefasatea 
Exeg.   Handbuch  of  Grimm  and   Fritzsche  is  a 

2—2 
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complete   and,  on  the  Whole,  a  satisfactory  coiii< 
mentary. 

(c)     The  ViUgate, 

The  recent  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  (1873) 
by  Tischendorf  from  the  Ck>dex  Amiatinu«  is 
probably  the  besti.  His  edition  c£  ibe  27*  T.  from 
the  same  MS*,  completes  tiie  Bible.  The  incomplete 
VoHce  Lectionea  of  Vercellone  are,  as  far  as  they 
go,  invaluable;  and  many  important  MS.  varia- 
tions are  given  in  the  editions  of  Jerome  {Divina 
Bibliotheca),  The  *  authorised'  (Clementine)  edition 
of  the  Vulgate,  which  is  commonly  printed,  aboimds 
in  unquestionable  interpolations  from  the  Old 
Latin,  that  is  ultimately  from  the  LXX. 

The  Concordance  of  Dutripon  is  satisfiEictory 
for  the  Clementine  text ;  and  the  various  works  of 
H.  Roensch  will  be  found  very  useful  for  the 
elucidation  of  peculiar  idioms  and  words  (ItcUa 
u.  Vulgata,  Dae  N,  T.  Tertullicms.),  To  these 
Kaulen's  Handhuch  d,  Vulgata  may  be  added. 

In  preparing  any  book  thoroughly  the  student 
will  do  well  to  read  (as  far  as  he  is  able)  these  three 
chief  texts,  the  Helwew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin. 
If  he  wishes  to  go  further,  Walton's  Polyghtt  will 
furnish  him  with  Latin  translations  of  the  Samaritan 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic, 
and  the  Targums.  The  Targums  on  the  Pentateuch 
have  also  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr  Ethe- 

ridgCr 

The  several  great  div'siona  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  offer  many  characteristic  questions  of  general 
interest  to  which  special  attention  must  be  paid. 

A.     FentcUeu^h  cmd  Joshua, 
(a)     The    characteristics    of    Palestine :     geo- 
graphical, historical,  etc. :  earlier  and  later  inhabit- 
ants (e.  g,  Anakim,  Oanaanites,  Philistines,  Midian- 
ites,  etc.). 

(6)  Ethnological  affinities  of  the  Jews.  Their 
language  and  its  changes. 

(c)  The  Call  of  Abraham.  The  Patriarchal 
Dispensation. 

(d)  The  permanent  effects  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt ;  and  the  relation  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
Law  to  the  Egyptian  ritual. 

(e)  The  fitness  of  the  Law  as  a  training  for 
the  individual  and  the  race ;  and  as  a  preparation 
for  the  Gospel. 

(/)  The  wanderings  in  the  desert.  The  division 
of  Canaan  and  its  influence  on  the  character  and 
history  of  the  tribes. 

B.     The  later  Historical  Books  o/nd  the  Prophets, 

(a)  The  relation  between  the  political  and 
religious  history  of  the  people  (Theocracy,  Monarchy, 
Hierarchy). 

(b)  The  immediate  circumstances  under  which 
special  prophecies  were  given;  and  their  typical 
character.     Application  in  the  New  Testament. 

(c)  The  political  and  religious  characteristics 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
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(d)  The  points  of  contact  of  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  nations,  and  the  permanent  effects  of 
foreign  intercourse  upon  Judaism  (e.  g.  the  Captivity, 
the  Dispersion). 

(e)  The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  between 
the  close  of  the  Canon  and  the  Advent  (the 
Maccabees,  the  Alexandrine  Jews,  the  Herodian 
dynasty). 

While  tracing  the  development  of  Judaism  the 
student  ought  to  consider  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  prse-Christian  religions  of  Heathendom.  For 
this  purpose  the  excellent  little  manuals  published  by 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  on 
Hinduism,  Buddhism  and  Confucianism  are  suffi- 
cient guides. 

In  reading  the  Fsahns  every  Student  should 
compare  the  Prayer-Book  and  Bible  Psalters;  and, 
when  the  differences  between  them  are  important, 
the  source  of  the  discrepancy  and  the  true  rendering 
must  be  ascertained.  Jerome's  Version  from  the 
Hebrew  ought  to  be  compared  with  the  Version 
printed  in  the  Latin  Vulgate.  A  Hexapla  Psalter 
containing  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  two  Latin  (Vulgate 
and  Jerome's)  and  two  English  (Prayer-Book  and 
*Authoiised')  texts  has  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Bagster,  which  will  be  found  very  useful.  As  far 
as  possible  the  historic  circumstances  of  each  Psalm 
should  be  determined,  and  the  use  (if  any)  made  of 
it  in  the  New  Testament.  In  this  subject  Perowne's 
Commewta/ry  will  be  of  great  value. 
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ii.    NEW  TESTAMENT, 
(a)     Greek  text, 

Eyery  student  will  do  well  to  furnish  kimself 
with  a  manual  edition  of  the  Greek  text  without 
notes,  as,  for  example,  Scrivener's,  which  marks 
conspicuously  the  variations  of  the  chief  critical 
editions  from  the  received  text.  The  simple  re- 
prints of  Stephens  or  Elzevir,  which  are  most  used, 
should  be  avoided  carefully,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
remove  afterwards  the  false  impressions  in  detail 
which  they  give.  In  addition  to  the  bare  text  the 
more  advanced  student  will  require  an  edition  with 
an  apparatus  criticus,  as  Tischendorf  s  eighth  edi- 
tion, which  is  the  most  complete,  or  the  abridgment 
of  it. 

It  is  further  essential  that  every  one  should 
gain  a  general  idea  of  the  history  of  the  text,  of  the 
principal  authorities  by  which  it  is  determined,  and 
of  the  general  principles  on  which  the  true  reading 
is  fixed.  Scrivener's  Plain  Introduction  gives  a 
very  complete  account  of  the  materials  for  New 
Testament  criticism.  Some  rules  for  their  use  can 
be  found  in  the  article  'New  Testament'  in  the 
Dictioncmf  of  the  Bible  or  in  Hammond's  Textual 
Criticism,  But  no  second-hand  information  can 
supply  the  place  of  independent  work.  The  force 
of  rules  will  then  first  be  perceived  when  the 
student  has  followed  the  readings   of  groups  of 
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authorities  through  a  few  chapters  (e.  g.  of  BDLA 
and  the  Latin  and  Oriental  versions  through  the 
earlier  chapters  of  St.  Mark;  and  of  t<D  old  Lat. 
and  old  Syr.  through  a  section  of  the  Gospels). 

The  best  Lexicons  are  those  of  Bretschneider, 
Grimm,  Wahl  and  Robinson.  Schleusner,  and  Park- 
hurst  edited  by  Rose,  contain  a  large  amount  of 
useful  material.  Of  these  the  last  edition  of  Grimm 
(1877 — 79)  is  the  most  serviceable.  Bruder's 
Concordance  is  indispensable  for  the  thorough  study 
of  the  text.  4-iid  if  to  this  Winer's  Gramma/r 
translated  and  edited  by  Dr  Moulton  be  added,  the 
student  will  be  adequately  furnished  for  independent 
and  invigorating  work. 

Commentaries  should  not  be  consulted  till  the 
text  has  been  carefully  examined  without  them. 
When  this  has  been  done  they  serve  to  clear  up 
difficulties  which  have  been  really  felt  and  to  point 
out  others  which  have  been  overlooked.  Bengel 
stands  supreme  for  spiritual  insight  and  for  sugges- 
tive and  stimulative  power.  The  respective  merits 
of  recent  English,  German  and  Swiss  commentaries 
are  well  known,  and  when  the  student  has  advanced 
so  far  as  to  profit  by  them  he  may  safely  make  his 
own  choice.  Wetstein,  Lightfoot*s  Horce  Hebraicas, 
and  Schoettgen,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  for 
illustrations  from  Classical  and  Jewish  sources; 
and  Mr  Taylor's  edition  of  the  Aboth  (Sayings  of  ^ 
Jewish  Fathers)  is  of  the  highest  interest  for  the 
history  of  Jewish  thought. 
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(h)     Versions, 

The  Vulgate  and  Old  Latin  versions  (see  p.  20) 
should  always  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
Greek  text.  The  student  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand yet  more  fully  the  form  in  which  the  Apostolic 
writings  were  current  in  the  first  ages  will  find 
Oureton's  translation  of  the  fragments  of  the  old 
Syriac  and  Etheridge's  translation  of  the  Peshito 
Syriac  full  of  interest. 

In  studying  a  Gospel  or  an  Epistle  each  reader 
should  tabulate  for  himself  peculiarities  of  incident 
or  teaching,  correspondences  with  other  books  and 
differences  fi'om  them,  the  use  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  relation  in  which  the  special  books  stand 
to  the  whole  cycle  of  the  Apostolic  records.  For 
example,  in  reading  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  realise  the  difference  of 
this  Gospel  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  plan,  in 
contents,  in  style,  and  its  agreement  with  them  in 
personal  portraiture:  to  follow  out  its  connexion 
with  the  Epistles  of  St  John  and  the  Apocalypse : 
to  ascertain  its  doctrinal  connexion  with  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  e,  g,  through  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  and  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

So  again  in  reading  any  one  of  the  first  three 
(Synoptic)  Gospels  care  must  be  taken  to  observe 
what  sections  in  each  are  common  to  the  three, 
what  differences  of  order  and  detail  are  found  in 
the  common  parts,  how  far  peculiar  incidents  or 
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traits  can  be  fairly  referred  to  the  design  of  the 
narrative  in  which  they  are  found,  what  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  source  (oral  or  written)  of  the 
common  elements  by  the  distribution  of  the  coinci- 
dences. Such  inquiries  may  seem  to  be  mechanical, 
but  they  lead  the  student  little  by  little  to  find  the 
three-fold  life  of  the  first  Apostolic  Gospel,  and  to 
vindicate  at  once  the  substantial  distinctness  of 
each  record  and  the  full  harmony  of  all.  In  work- 
ing out  these  questions  Gardiner's  Ha/rmony  of  the 
Four  Gospels^  Tischendorfs  Synopsis  and  Mr 
Rushbrooke's  elaborate  Synopticon  will  be  of  great 
service.  Anger's  Synopsis  contains  much  illustrative 
matter  from  early  writers.  GreswelFs  Harmony 
is  printed  on  a  most  convenient  plan,  but  the 
text  is  very  faulty,  and  it  is  obvious  that  parallel 
narratives  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  corruption,  so 
that  in  comparing  them  a  sound  critical  text  is 
indispensable. 

The  plan,  the  correspondences  and  the  sources 
of  the  Book  of  the  Acts  will  furnish  investigations 
of  scarcely  less  interest.  And,  to  touch  upon 
another  branch  of  criticism,  the  glosses  found  in 
a  considerable  group  of  authorities  will  in  this 
case  offer  a  unique  problem  for  study. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  Epistles  are  still 
more  varied.  For  the  most  part  the  real  under- 
standing of  the  Epistles  depends  upon  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  circumstances  of  the  Churches  to 
which  they  were  addressed  and  of  the  special  rela- 
tions in  which  the  writer  stood  to  them.     The 
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character  of  the  parties  at  Corinth,  and  of  the  false 
teachers  at  Colossse  (for  instance),  must  be  carefully 
examined  in  reading  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
and  Colossians.  And  the  result  of  the  examination 
will  be  a  more  vivid  apprehension  of  the  dangers 
and  powers  of  the  first  age  than  can  be  ever  gained 
if  the  most  exact  method  of  the  historical  interpre- 
tation of  the  documents  be  once  abandoned.  At 
the  same  time  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  facts  of 
Apostolic  Christendom  will  be  secured,  such  as 
Paley  successfully  develops  in  his  Horoe  Paulince, 
For  a  general  view  of  Apostolic  doctrine  the  work 
of  Neander  is  most  suggestive  and  instructive. 
Lightfoot's  Essays  in  his  editions  of  St  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Philippians  and 
Westcott's  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Gospels 
will  indicate  the  lines  in  which  these  inquiries  may 
be  directed. 

The  examination  of  separate  books  will  be 
completed  by  an  examination  of  the  history  of  the 
collection  of  the  Sacred  Books  {History  of  the 
Canon),  and  of  the  various  confessional  decisions  on 
the  contents  and  authority  of  Holy  Scripture 
{e.g.  Tridentine  Decree;  Article  ii,  Westminster 
Confession,  Cap.  1). 

For  further  bibliographical  and  other  details 
the  student  may  consult  the  following  articles  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible :  Apocrypha,  Canon, 
Cyrus,  Dispersion,  Maccabees,  New  Testament,  Old 
Testament,  Sama/ri^n  PentcUeuch,  Septuagint,  Ta/r- 
gum^  Versions,  Vulgate, 
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2.    ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 
i.    THE  NARRATIVE. 

Any  one  of  the  ordinary  text-books  (Hase, 
Kurtz,  Robertson,  Schaff)  may  be  taken  as  the 
foundation  of  more  detailed  study.  Gieseler  gives 
at  length  in  his  notes  a  valuable  collection  of 
quotations  from  original  authorities.  Neander's 
great  work  is  quickened  throughout  by  spiritual 
genius.  The  Memoirea  of  Tillemont  contain  an 
arrangement  of  materials  practically  exhaustive  up 
to  the  time  of  their  composition. 

No  secondary  history,  however,  can  make  the 
study  of  the  authorities  themselves  unnecessary. 
The  Greek  Ecclesiastical  Historians  and  the  His- 
torical Tracts  of  Athanasius  are  accessible  in  transla- 
tions. But  even  if  recourse  be  had  to  these  for  the 
main  narratives,  some  documents  at  least  should  be 
read  in  the  original:  e.  g.  The  Martyrdom  of 
Polycarpy  The  letter  of  the  Chwrchea  of  Vienne  and 
Lyons  J  The  Acts  of  Perpettia  and  Felioitas,  The 
several  Decrees  of  Toleration,  The  Oanons  of  the 
general  Councils. 

When  once  the  student  has  mastered  the  chief 
outlines  of  the  history  of  the  period  with  which  he 
has  to  deal,  he  will  do  well  to  give  special  attention 
to  some  one  or  other  of  the  great  questions  which  it 
includes.  In  this  way  his  work  will  gain  in  fresh- 
ness and  life;  he  will  find  details  gathered  into  a 
true  unity;  and  he  may  reasonably  hope  to  find 
some  vein  of  inquiry  which  he  can  pursue  with  the 
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intention  of  exploring  it  more  fullv^y^te  ^d^   , 
matnrer  study.  V  W  A  ^^y  ^a 


Thus  in  the  first  six  centuries  au^^^/ptherv^A^       * 
great  topics  the  following  may  be  noticed  N^    4^//i      ^  J 


1.  The  varying  relations  of  Christianity  to 
the  Empire  up  to  the  founding  of  Constantinople 
(the  grounds  and  occasions  of  the  Persecutions). 

2.  The  influence  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  upon  the  Church  in  (i)  the  East : 
(ii)  the  West. 

3.  The  decay  and  fall  of  Paganism  in  (i)  the 
East :  (ii)  the  West. 

4.  The  preparation  for  the  rise  of  Mohammed- 
anism. 

5.  The  growth  of  Ecclesiastical  organization. 
The  Papacy. 

6.  The  rise  and  various  types  of  Monachism. 

7.  The  gradual  extension  of  Christianity 
throughout  and  beyond  the  Empire. 

8.  The  influence  of  Christianity  upon  legislation . 

9.  The  relation  of  Christianity  to  (i)  Litera- 
ture, (ii)  Art,  (iii)  contemporaneous  thought. 

The  selected  periods  or  biographies  wiU  in  all 
cases  be  prepared  with  coustant  reference  to  the 
original  authorities  to  which  the  student  will  be 
guided  by  the  University  Lecturers. 
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ii.    PATRISTIC  LITERATURE. 

The  particular  patristic  writings  which  are 
selected  from  time  to  time  will  serve  in  some  degree 
to  direct  the  student's  choice  of  subject ;  but  as  far 
as  there  may  be  opportunity,  he  should  endeavour 
to  gain  a  direct  acquaintance  with  the  different 
forms  of  thought  represented  by  the  great  writers 
of  the  period  upon  which  he  is  engaged. 

The  following  selection  includes  fairly  typical 
specimens  of  Christian  writings  of  the  first  six 
centuries,  from  which  a  choice  may  be  made  in  due 
proportion  as  occasion  serves,  but  no  one  division 
should  be  wholly  neglected.  Writings  marked 
by  [  ]  are  perhaps  of  less  importance. 

1.  Clement  of  Rome. 
The  IgnaUan  Spistles, 
[Barnabas.     Hennas.     Polycarp.] 

The  Clementine  Homilies,     [Recognitions,'] 

2.  Justin   Martyr,   Dicdogue,    [Athenagoras.]    Epittle  to 

JHogrutus, 

3.  TertuUian,  Apology,  De  resv/rrectione  Camis:  De  corona: 

[adv,  Praxeam:   one  of  the  books  against  Marcum 
[e.g,  V.)]. 
Irenseus :  one  (or  more)  of  the  three  last  books. 

4.  Clement  of  Alexandria  :  Strom,  vii. 

Origen,  PhUocalia  (selections  by  Gregory  and  Basil), 

or  part  of  the  books  against  Celsus, 
[Hippolytus,  de  Antichristo,} 
Cyprian,  De  wnitate  Ecclesice :  selected  Letters, 
The  Fragments  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria. 
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5.  The  Fragments  of  Alius  and  Alexander  of  Alexandria 

(in  Athanasius,  Socrates,  Theodoret),  Atbanasius,  De 
Incai'natione:  de  Decretis  Syn,  Nic.  [De  Synodis.] 

Eusebius :  the  iragments  in  his  History  collected  by 
Kouth.     [c.  MarceUum.'\ 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catechesis  iii.  iv.  [or  more]. 

[Hilary,  De  THnitate.] 

6.  Epiphanius,  Ancoratus. 
[Basil,  Mom.  in  Hexaemeron.'] 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Oratio  CatecTietica, 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  De  vita  stta.  {Oratio  in  Synod, 
Constant.] 

7.  Ambrose,  De  Spiritu  Sancto. 

Jerome  \adv,  Vigilantium\,  selected  Letters. 

Augustine,    Enchiridion:    De  doctrina   Christiana:    de 

Fide  et  Symholo.     [De  spiritu  et  litera:   Part  of  de 

Civitate  Dei,  e.g.  iv.  v.  xix.] 

8.  Cbrysostom,  De  Sacerdotio. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  The  three  CEcumenicdl  Letters.    [In 

Joh.  lib.  i.] 
[Theodoret,  Philotheus.'] 
Leo,  Ep.  ad  Flavianum, 
The  D^nition  of  Faith  at  Chalcedon. 
Gregory  I.    Fegulce  pastoridis  liber. 

In  the  study  of  the  Fathers,  Kaye  on  Tertnllian, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  (partially)  Athanasius; 
Beaven  on  Irenseus ;  Stephens  on  Chrysostom,  will 
be  found  useful.  Mar^chaPs  Goncordantia  Fatrum, 
Lumper's  Historia  Theologico-critica,  Lardner's 
Gredihility  and  History  of  Heresies,  and  Cave's 
Historia  Litera/ria  are  most  valuable  books  of  refer- 
ence. Sophocles'  Lexicon  of  Byzantine  Greek, 
Suicer's  Thescmrus  and  Roensch's  Itala  u.  Vulgar 
will  often  be  useful  for  the  language. 
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8.    DOGMATICS, 

The  study  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  of  the 
patristic  writings,  according  to  the  outline  already 
drawn,  will  furnish  the  right  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Doctrine.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  true 
conception  of  the  definitions  of  Doctrine  (Dogma) 
unless  the  definitions  are  referred  to  the  historical 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  formed. 
Thus  the  general  object  of  the  student  will  be  to 
trace  how  ambiguities  of  meaning  in  technical 
words  {e,  g.,  to  take  instances  from  one  controversy, 
v7rocrTaort9,  ovcta,  o/x-oov(rios)  have  created  divisions 
which  experience  has  afterwards  shewn  to  be  un- 
real, and  how  the  Catholic  judgment  finally  re- 
conciles and  unites  conflicting  and  partial  views. 

i.    THE  CREEDS. 

The  two  ancient  Creeds  of  the  East  and  "West, 
the  Nicseno-Constantinopolitan  and  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  will  form  the  first  centres  of  study.  To 
these  the  Exposition  of  the  "Western  Creed  (Quicun' 
que  vult)f  known  as  the  Athanasian  Creed,  will 
form  an  important  appendage,  since  it  contains  in 
some  detail  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  the  Lord> 
which  is  not  developed  in  the  two  fundamental 
Creeds. 

In  studying  the  Creeds  particular  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  following  points  : 

(a)  The  characteristic  differences  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  types  of  Creed. 
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\b)  The  earliest  form  and  the  subsequent  modi- 
fications of  each  Creed. 

(c)  The  history  of  the  technical  words  which 
occur  in  them  (e.^.  Church,  Only-hegoUen,  Person, 
Substance), 

(d)  The  use  of  the  Creed  in  Baptism. 

Among  other  books  Heurtley  De  Fide  et  Symbolo 
and  Harmonia  SyTnholica,  Hahn's  Bibliotheh  der 
Symbole,  Lumby's  History  of  the  Creeds,  Caspari's 
Collections  for  the  History  of  the  Baptismal  Creed 
{Ungedruckte...Qv^llen  zur  Gesch.  d.  Tauf symbols, 
1866  ff.),  Prof.  Swainson^s  Nicene  and  Apostles' 
Creeds,  Prof.  Hort's  Two  Dissertations,  Bull's  De- 
fensio  and  the  solid  work  of  Pearson,  with  Prof. 
Swainson's  Questions,  will  be  found  of  essential 
service  in  this  branch   of  study.     The  notes   of 

Pearson  are  almost  a  guide  to  the  Fathers. 

« 

ii.     SCHEME  OF  DOCTEINE. 

In  pursuing  the  subject  of  Dogmatics  into 
further  detail,  the  student  will  find  it  convenient 
to  refer  each  special  dogma  to  its  relative  place  in 
some  general  scheme.  Among  other  schemes  the 
following  has  been  shewn  by  experience  to  be 
useful. 

Introduction,    The  Rule  of  Faith  (Pistology). 

1.  Revelation  and  Reason. 

2.  The  Sources  of  Doctrine. 

L     The  original  memorials  of  Revelation. 

S.  G.      IV.  3 
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(1)  Holy  Scripture, 

Inspiration. 

Canon  {Apocrypha  of  O.  T. ;  Anti' 

legomena  of  N,  T.). 
Text. 

Interpretation. 
Popular  use. 
Adequacy. 
(Examine  different  texts  of  Art,  vL). 

(2)  Tradition. 

In  relation  to  practice. 

In  relation  to  opinion.    {Art,  xxxiv.). 

ii.     The  living  interpretation   of   Eevela- 
tion. 

(1)  The     Christian     Society     (Develop- 

ment. 

(2)  The  individual  (Illumination ;  Qoak* 

ers). 

I.    The  Doctrine  of  God  (Theology). 
1.     The  general  doctrine  of  God. 

i     Supposed  proofe  of  the  existence  of  God. 

(1)  From  without 

CosmicaL 
TeleologicaJ. 

(2)  From  within. 

Ontological. 
Moral. 


I 
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ii.     Essential    characteristic :     Unity,     as 
against 

(1)  Dualism  (Gnosticism,  Manicliseism). 

(2)  Polytheism. 

(3)  Pantheism. 

iiL     The  attributes  and  names  of  God. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

i.    Tripersonality  (owrta,  vTrooTcwrt?,  ir/cKxro)- 
irov). 

iL     The  essential 

economic  Trinity, 

iii.     Contrasted  heresies. 
Sabellianism. 
Arianism. 

iv.     The  idea  of  Subordination. 

3.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Father, 
i  The  Fountain  of  Godhead, 
iL     The  Father  in  relation  to 

(1)  The  Son. 

(2)  Creation. 

The  world. 
Man. 

4.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Son. 
Before  the  Incarnation. 

3—2 
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i«    In  relation  to  His  Divine  Being  (Xoyos 

tL     As  rerealed  (\ayos  irpo^iopiKot,  (nr^pyuari- 
k6s)» 

(1)  General  revelation  through  Creation. 

through  Man  specially* 

(2)  Special  revelation  to  the  Jewa 

Stages  of  ihe  Messianic  promise. 

5.     The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

i.     The  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

ii.     The  Procession   of   the  Holy  Spirit: 
history  of  the  Jilioqtie. 

iii.     The  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  before 
the  exaltation  of  Christ. 

(Examine  history  of  Art,  v.) 

II.     The  Doctrine  of  Man  as  the  representative 
of  Creation  (Anthropology). 

1.  Doctrine  of  Man  in  himsel£ 

i     Origin. 

Creationism. 
Traducianisnu 

ii.     Constitution. 

Body,  Soul,  Spirit 
(Natural  immortality.) 

2.  Man  and  Creation. 
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L  The  unseen  world, 
ii.  The  visible  world. 
iiL     Man  and  humanity. 

3.     Man  and  God. 
L  Man  uu  fallen. 

(1)  The  image 

likeness  of  God. 

(2)  Original  righteousness. 
ii.     Man  fallen. 

(1)  Original  sin.     (Examine  texts  of  Art. 

ix.) 

(2)  Freedom.     {Art,  x.,  xiii.) 

(3)  Sin,     {Art.    xv.,   xvi.,   Art.   xvi   of 

1552,> 

(4)  Predestination.     {Art.  xvii.) 

(5)  Grace.    {Art  x.  of  1552.) 

(The  immaculate  Conception  of  the  Mother  of 
the  Xiord). 

Ill,     The  Doctrine  of  Redemption,  Reconcilia- 
tion, Consummation  (Sotebiologt). 

1.     The  Incarnation. 

How  far  conditioned  by  the  FalL 

i.     The  Divine  Nature. 
iL     The  Human  Nature 
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(1)  Beal  (Docetism). 

(2)  Perfect  (Apollinarianism). 

(3)  In  what  sense  impersonal. 

iii.     The  Hypostatic  Union. 

(1)  "Without    separation    (Nestorianism, 

Adoptionism). 

(2)  Without  confusion  (Eutychianism). 

(3)  Commimio    (commu/niccUio)    idwma- 

turn, 

(4)  The     Passion,    Descent    to    Hades^ 

Resurrection,  Ascension. 

(5)  The  worship  of  Christ. 

(Examine  the  groups  of  words  dXrj6wg,  tcXcw, 
aSuupcrcDS,  aarvy)(VT<as — davy)(yTi»)S9  dTpiimo^,  dduupi- 

TO)Sj  d)((jDpC<rT<os :  the  history  and  texts  of  Art.  ii, 

•  •  •    •    \ 

lU.,  IV.). 

2.  The  effect  of  the  Incarnation. 

i.     Atonement :  in  relation  to  the  FalL 

ii     Perfect  fulfilment :  in  relation  to  the 
idea  of  Creation. 

iii     The  Mission  of  the  Paraclete. 

3.  The  Incarnation  in  its  application  to  man. 

L     Social  conditions. 

(1)  The   Christian  Society.     (Art  xix.j 
XX.,  xxi) 
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(2)  The    Ministry.     {Art.   xxiii.,    xxvi., 

xxxii,  xxxvi.) 

(3)  The  Sacraments. 

Various  Definitions.  (Art  xxv.) 
Baptism  (Infant  Baptism,  Lay 
Baptism,  Rebaptization.  Art 
xxviL), 
Holy  Communion  (in  both  kinds, 
Infant  Communion,  as  a  Sacri- 
fice, Eucharistic  adoration.  Art 
xxviii  — xxxi.  Hist.       and 

text). 

(4)  Ordinances  of  worship. 

The  Word  of  God, 
The  five  so-called  Sacraments. 
Worship  of  the  Virgin  and  of  Saints, 
Images;  pictures;  relics.  {Art.  xxii,) 

il     Personal  conditions. 

(1)  Faith  {Jides  inforrrds^formata). 

(2)  Good  Works.     {Art  xii.). 

iii.     Kealisation. 

(1)  Regeneration, 

(2)  Justification.     {Art  xi.  texts). 

(3)  Sanctification.     (Art  xii.) 

(4)  Works    of   supererogation   (Counsels 

of  perfection).     (Art  xiv.) 
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(5)  Intermediate  state. 
Purgatory. 

Prayers  for  the  dead.     (Art.  xxil, 
xl.  of  1552). 

4.     Effects  of  the  Incarnation  beyond  Man. 

Epilogue  (Eschatology). 

1.  The  Return.     (Ah.  xli.  of  1552.) 

2.  The  Judgement.     {Art,  xxxix.  of  1552.) 

3.  The  Consummation.     {Art,  xlii  of  1552.) 

In  investigating  the  different  members  of  such 
a  scheme  as  has  been  given,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  observe  how  in  the  providential  guidance  of  the 
Church  different  parts  of  the  whole  sum  of  Truth 
have  been  developed  and  defined  by  different  sections 
of  Christendom  and  in  different  ages.  Thus  we 
find  that  controversies  have  centred  in  succession 
round  the  conceptions  of  the  Catholicity  of  Christi- 
anity, the  historic  reality  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation,  of  G  race  and  Free- 
will, of  the  Atonement,  of  the  Sacraments,  of  per- 
sonal Faith,  of  Revelation  and  Reason.  Generally 
too  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  Greek,  the  Latin 
and  the  Teutonic  Churches  incline  to  certain 
characteristic  forms  and  branches  of  dogma.  The 
apprehension  of  this  fact  will  serve  as  the  basis  for 
a  sound  study  of  Polemics.  Doctrinal  error  springs 
from  the  excessive  predominance  of  a  special  tend- 
ency; and  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  a  student  who 
enters  into  the  life  of  Christendom  to  trace  back 
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the  origin  of  the  errors  of  particular  churches  (e.  g. 
of  the  Roman  Church),  to  the  circumstances, 
national  or  political,  under  which  they  first  took 
shape.  In  pursuing  this  branch  of  Dogmatics 
some  text-book  of  the  History  of  Doctrine,  as 
Hagenbach  or  Shedd,  will  be  found  desirable,  in 
addition  to  the  pertinent  chapters  in  the  Church 
Histories.  Suicer's  TheaavruSy  though  it  is  confined 
to  the  Greek  Fathers  and  is  often  imperfect,  is 
almost  indispensable.  Petavius  De  Dogmatibus  is 
best  reserved  for  later  study.  Domer's  Doctrine 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  is  of  great  importance,  and 
Martensen*sZ>057?ia^w»  will  be  found  most  suggestive 
and  stimulative  of  thought,  even  where  the  particular 
opinions  which  are  advocated  may  not  be  received. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  counsel  for  the 
study  of  Dogmatics  is  that  which  insists  on  the 
careful  definition  of  terms  at  the  outset.  Many 
words  round  which  controversy  turns  are  used 
in  very  different  senses  by  opposite  sides  {e.g. 
SctcramentSf  Justificationy  Faith), 

iii.     THE  ARTICLES  AND   CONFESSIONS. 

The  study  of  the  xxxix.  Articles  should  be 
combined  with  the  study  of  the  other  confessions 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  There  are  conveni- 
ent editions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Symbolic  Books 
by  Streitwolf  and  Klener,  to  which  Denzinger's  En- 
chiridion is  an  important  appendix,  of  the  Lutheran 
by  Francke,  and  of  the  Reformed  by  Niemeyer. 
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In  this  branch  of  Theology  (Comparative  Dogmatics), 
which  has  been  grievously  neglected  in  England^ 
Winer's  Confessions  of  Christendom  (translated  by 
Pope)  will  be  found  of  great  service.  The  English 
editor  has  given  admirable  directions  for  the  right 
use  of  the  treatise.  The  student  will  also  find  in 
the  tables  at  the  end  a  trustworthy  summary  of  con- 
fessional differences.  When  he  has  mastered  these, 
he  will  do  well  to  verify  the  statements  which  they 
contain  by  reference  to  the  quotations  from  the 
original  documents  contained  in  the  body  of  the 
book ;  and  then  afterwards  he  will  be  able  to  con- 
struct for  himself  in  detail  a  view  of  the  charac- 
teristic variations  in  opinion  on  some  of  the 
central  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  the  doctrines  of 
Sin,  of  original  Sin,  of  the  Atonement,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  Person  of  the  Lord.  In  doing  this,  it 
must  be  his  object  to  keep  steadily  in  view  through- 
out what  is  essentially  and  exclusively  Christian 
in  the  scheme  which  he  constructs,  and  what  is 
connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  preparations  for  Christianity. 

For  the  interpretation  of  the  xxxix.  Articles, 
in  addition  to  some  one  of  the  received  text-books 
(Bp.  Harold  Browne,  Burnet,  Hey,  Boultbee,)  the 
work  of  Rogers  (Parker  Society)  will  be  found  to 
be  of  interest,  as  it  furnishes  many  contemporary 
illustrations.  Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures,  and 
Hardwick's  History  must  also  be  consulted. 
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4.    LITURGICS. 

The  study  of  Liturgies  includes  an  examination 
of  all  that  belongs  to  public  worship,  Service-books, 
vestments,  ceremonies,  buildings.  A  very  complete 
discussion  of  the  arrangement  of  ancient  Churches 
is  given  in  Bingham's  Antiquities,  vol.  viii.  The 
ordinary  Ecclesiastical  vestments  are  sufficiently 
described  in  an  appendix  to  Palmer's  Originea 
LiturgiccBy  and  with  elaborate  completeness  in  Mar- 
riott's Yestiarium  Christianum,  or  the  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Antiquities,  These  details  of  dress  and 
place  have  offcen  far  more  than  a  merely  antiquarian 
or  artistic  significance,  but  the  real  interest  of  Litur- 
gies centres  in  the  Service-books  or  directories  of 
worship.  These  may  be  divided  into  (i)  the  Liturgies 
proper  (the  forms  of  the  Eucharistic  Service) :  (ii) 
other  Service-books:  and  (iii)  specially  Hymns. 

i.    LITUBGIES  PROPER. 

Li  dealing  with  the  prse-E-eformation  Liturgies 
the  student  must  pay  special  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing questions. 

1.  The  constituent  parts  of  the  Liturgy  and 
their  arrangement. 

2.  The  characteristics  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Liturgies. 

3.  The  several  subordinate  types  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Liturgies,  i.e.  ((a)  Jerusalem  [St  James, 
St.  Basil,  St  Chrysostom],  (6)  Alexandrine,  (c)  Nes 
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torian,  {d)  Ephesine  [Mozarabic,  Gallican  (Ambro- 
sian)],  (e)  E-oman)  and  the  history  of  their  use. 

The  texts  of  the  chief  Eastern  Liturgies  are 
given  in  Renaudot's  Collectio,  and  a  selection  of 
typical  texts  by  Neale  {Tetralogia  Liturgica  [St 
Chrysostom,  St  James,  St  Mark,  Mozarabic]).  A 
convenient  English  translation  of  ^ve  texts  with 
an  Introduction  has  also  been  published  by  Neale 
and  Littledale.  Hammond's  Liturgies  Ancient  and 
Modern  is  a  convenient  manual,  but  the  texts 
require  a  careful  critical  revision.  Maskell  has 
edited  the  different  English  Uses.  The  examination 
of  the  post-Keformation  Liturgies  must  include  some 
notice  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Services;  but 
the  various  modifications  of  the  English  Communion 
Service  (including  the  Scotch  and  American  re- 
visions) will  form  the  most  instructive  subject  of 
inquiry;  and  the  student  will  do  well  to  tabulate 
for  himself  the  chief  variations  in  order  and  ex- 
pression of  the  successive  revisions  of  the  Service, 
and  to  compare  the  first  Edwardian  Liturgy,  at 
least  in  its  main  outlines,  with  that  of  Sarum. 
Starting  from  this  basis  he  will  be  able  to  trace  the 
real  continuity  of  the  English  Liturgy  with  earlier 
Liturgies,  and  to  understand  the  principles  which 
have  regulated  later  changes. 

ii.    OTHER  SERVICE-BOOKS. 
The  remaining  Service-books  of  the  Western 
Church   may   be   studied   in  connexion   with  the 
English  *  Prayer-Book/  which  has  points  of  con^ 
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nexion  with  nearly  all  of  them.  For  this  purpose 
any  one  of  the  recent  manuals  on  the  Prayer-book 
"will  be  a  sufficient  guide,  e.  g,  by  Procter  or  Daniel. 

Procter's  History  of  tlie  Prayer-Book  contains 
copious  quotations  from  the  older  Service-books, 
with  reference  to  original  authorities.  Neale'si 
Essays  in  lAturgiology  are  full  of  rare  erudition , 
Palmer's  Origines  Liturgicce  is  a  convenient  and 
clear  summary.  The  pertinent  chapters  in  Bing- 
ham's Antiquities  are  fair  and  exhaustive  of  the 
materials  at  his  command,  for  the  early  period. 

Daniel's  Codex  Litv/rgicus  gives  a  general 
collection  of  (1)  Roman  Catholic,  (2)  Lutheran, 
(3)  Reformed  and  Anglican,  (4)  Eastern  Services. 
The  Continental  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Services 
have  been  collected  by  Richter.  The  Westminster 
Directory  is  added  to  most  editions  of  the 
Assembly's  Catechism.  The  Mozarabic  Services 
have  been  reprinted  by  Migne  in  his  Patrologia,  The 
Services  of  the  Copts,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Arme- 
nians, have  been  very  fully  collected  by  Denzinger 
(Eitvs  Orientalium);  and  the  Greek  Services  by 
Goar  (Euchologiurn). 

Students  who  wish  to  prosecute  the  subject  in 
detail  will  consult  Neale's  General  Introduction  to 
his  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church  ;  Scudamore's 
Notitia  Eucharistica;  Freeman  On  the  principles  of 
Divine  worship,  and  the  older  works  of  Leo  Allatius, 
Assemani  (J.  A.),  Card.  Bona,  Gavanti,  Mabillon, 
Martene,  Muratori  and  Zaccaria.  But  before  fol- 
lowing out  later  liturgical  developments  they  will 
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do  well  to  go  back  to  the  investigation  of  the  Jewish 
Services,  on  which  Zunz  is  the  classical  authority. 
It  must  however  be  added  that  no  subject  stands 
more  in  need  of  critical  investigation  than  the  histoiy 
of  the  ancient  Liturgies  and  the  relation  in  which 
they  stood  to  the  Jewish  Services.  Bunsen's 
labours  in  this  department,  Analecta  Ante-Niccena 
iii,  though  he  has  brought  together  much  important 
material,  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

iii.    CHURCH  HYMNS. 

On  the  subject  of  Hymnology  the  great  collec- 
tion of  Daniel  is  fairly  exhaustive.  Bingham  has 
given  a  short  notice  of  some  of  the  more  noted 
hymns  used  in  the  service  of  the  Ancient  Church 
{Antiquities^  xiv.).  Specimens  of  Syriac  hymns  are 
given  in  an  English  Translation  by  Dr.  Burgess 
{Selected  Hymns ,.,of  Ephrem  Syrus) .  Many  Greek 
hymns  are  found  in  Gear's  Ev^chologium^  and  a 
selection  has  been  admirably  translated  by  Dr. 
Neale.  The  Mediaeval  Latin  Hymns  have  been 
fully  edited  by  Mone;  and  smaller  collections, 
as  that  of  Abp.  Trench,  contain  a  fair  selection  of 
examples. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  outline  which  has 
been  given  that  no  student  can  expect  to  master 
all  these  subjects,  even  within  the  limits  fixed  from 
time  to  time,  during  his  University  course.  Each 
Candidate  for  Honours  must  therefore  make  a 
selection  out  of  the  whole  range.     A  little  prelimi^ 
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nary  reading  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  him  in  which 
direction  he  can  work  most  profitably;  and  when 
he  has  definitely  made  choice  of  some  subjects  for 
detailed  study,  he  must  be  content  to  gain  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  others  as  will  enable  him  to  feel 
the  right  proportions  of  the  parts  of  the  whole 
science  of  Theology,  and  to  know  the  paths  along 
which  he  must  move,  if  at  any  later  time  he  should 
wish  to  pursue  investigations  which  he  is  obliged  to 
neglect  for  the  present.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  highest  honours  will  be  within  the  reach 
of  those  who  combine  a  thorough  knowledge  of  one 
or  two  subjects  with  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the 
others;  and  that  excellence  in  one  subject  will  be 
allowed  to  compensate  for  deficiency  in  another. 

But  while  great  freedom  of  selection  is  thus  left 
to  Candidates,  every  one  will  naturally  make  Holy 
Scripture  a  principal  subject.  Yet  even  here  the 
choice  must  be  limited  after  a  time  to  the  014 
Testament  or  to  the  New,  when  the  study  advances 
to  minute  and  original  labour.  It  will  however 
soon  appear  that  this  narrower  work  does  not  only 
increase  special  knowledge :  it  will  increase  power 
also.  And  the  student  who  has  entered  fully  into 
the  examination  of  a  single  book  of  the  Bible  will 
feel  able  to  appreciate  with  rapid  intelligence  the 
salient  features  of  others.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  the  mere  acquisition  of  secondary 
information  exhausts  and  enfeebles,  while  all  inde- 
pendent work  strengthens  and  inspires.  Each 
subject,  in  a  word,  must  be  regarded  in  its  sources; 
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it  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole  throughout  its 
entire  course;  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  tributary 
to  an  illimitable  expanse  of  Truth. 

For  Theology,  it  must  be  remembered,  ia  a 
science  alike  of  criticism,  of  construction,  and  of 
action.  It  is  based  upon  a  history,  and  it  issues  in 
life.  The  perfect  Theologian,  if  we  dare  to  imagine 
such  a  man,  would  require  to  be  a  perfect  scholar,  a 
perfect  physicist,  a  perfect  philosopher.  And  the 
sincere  student  of  Theology  will  strive,  according  to 
his  opportunities  and  powers,  to  gain  a  firm  hold 
on  the  principles,  at  least,  of  scholarship,  of  physics, 
of  philosophy.  Such  knowledge,  it  is  true,  is  only 
the  foundation  of  Theology,  but  it  is  the  necessary 
foundation.  When  all  this  is  gained,  the  memorable 
words  still  remain  to  be  fulfilled,  jt?ec^i^yaci^  theolo- 
gum.  The  fruit  of  History  is  Doctrine ;  and  Doctrine 
is  the  interpretation,  the  guide,  the  motive  of  Ufa 
The  fire  which  quickens  and  illuminates  the 
gathered  materials  must  come  from  above,  and  be 
fed  within  day  by  day  till  the  Theologia  viatorum — 
partial,  fragmentary,  imperfect,  to  the  last — ^is  con- 
simimated  in  the  Theologia  beatorum,  when  know- 
ledge is  lost  in  sight. 
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APPENDIX. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  THEOLOGICAL  TRIPOS 

AFTER  JANUARY  1884. 

(Ghrace,  June  2,  1881.) 

1.  The  Theological  Tripos  Exaniiiiation  shall  consist  of 
two  parts.  The  first  part  shall  extend  over  fonr  days,  com- 
mencing on  the  Monday  next  hefore  the  first  Sunday  in  June. 
The  second  part  shall  extend  over  eight  days,  commencing 
on  the  Friday  next  before  the  first  Sunday  in  June. 

2.  No  Student  shall  he  admitted  to  the  Examination,  who 
has  not  passed  or  been  excused  the  Examination  in  the  Ad- 
ditional ]Vdathematical  subjects  of  the  Previous  Examination. 

3.  A  Student  may  he  a  candidate  for  Honours  in  the 
first  part  only,  or  in  both  parts,  of  the  Theological  Tripos  of 
any  year,  if  at  the  time  of  the  Examination  he  shall  have 
entered  upon  his  eighth  term  at  least,  having  previously  kept 
seven  terms,  provided  that  not  more  than  nine  terms  shall 
have  passed  after  the  first  of  the  said  seven  terms. 

4.  A  Student,  who  has  obtained  Honours  in  any  other 
Tripos,  or  in  a  part  of  any  other  Tripos,  may  be  a  candidate 
for  Honours  in  the  first  part  only,  or  in  both  parts,  of  the 
Theological  Tripos  of  the  year  next  succeeding  or  of  the  year 
next  but  one  succeeding.  But  no  such  person  may  present 
himself  for  examination  if  more  than  twelve  complete  terms 
shall  have  passed  after  his  first  term  of  residence. 
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5.  Bachelors  of  Arts,  who  have  obtained  Honours  in  any 
other  Tripos,  or  in  a  part  of  any  other  Tripos,  may  be  can- 
didates for  Honours  in  the  first  part  only,  or  in  both  parts,  of 
the  Theological  Tripos  of  the  year  next  succeeding  or  of  the 
year  next  but  one  succeeding.  But  no  such  person  may  present 
himself  for  examination,  if  more  than  fifteen  complete  terms 
shall  have  passed  after  his  first  term  of  residence. 

6.  Bachelors  of  Arts,  who  have  obtained  Honours  in 
the  first  part  of  the  Theological  Tripos  of  any  year,  may  be 
candidates  for  the  second  part  of  the  Theological  Tripos  of 
the  year  next  succeeding.  But  no  such  person  may  present 
himself  for  examination,  if  more  than  fifteen  complete  terms 
shall  have  passed  after  his  first  term  of  residence. 

7.  A  Student  who  has  obtained  Honours  in  any  other 
Tripos,  or  in  a  part  of  any  other  Tripos,  may  be  a  candidate 
for  Honours  in  the  second  part  only  of  the  Theological  Tripos 
of  any  year,  if  at  the  time  of  the  Examination  he  shall  have 
entered  upon  his  eighth  term  at  least,  having  previously  kept 
seven  terms,  provided  that  not  more  than  twelve  terms  shall 
have  passed  after  the  first  of  the  said  seven  terms.  Such 
candidate  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  Examiners  for  the 
time  being  in  three  papei*8  of  the  first  part,  viz.  (i)  Old 
Testament  General  (English),  (2)  New  Testament  Greneral 
(Greek)  and  (3)  either  the  History  of  the  Church  or  the 
History  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

8.  Bachelors  of  Arts  who  have  obtained  Honours  in  any 
other  Tripos,  or  in  a  part  of  any  other  Tripos,  may  be  can- 
didates for  Honours  in  the  second  part  only  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Tripos  of  the  year  next  succeeding  or  of  the  year  next 
but  one  succeeding.  But  no  such  person  shall  be  allowed  to 
present  himself  for  examination,  if  more  than  fifteen  complete 
terms  shall  have  passed  after  his  first  term  of  residence. 
Such  candidates  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  Examiners  for 
the  time  being  in  three  papers  of  the  first  part,  viz.  (i)  Old 
Testament  General  (English),  (2)  New  Testament  General 
(Greek),  and  (3)  either  the  History  of  the  Church  or  the 
History  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

9.  No  Student  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  a  higher  standing 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  a  candidate  for  Honours  in  the 
Theological  Tripos,  imless  he  shall  have  obtained  permission 
from  the  Council  of  the  Senate. 
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10.  The  second  part  of  the  Examinatioii  for  the  Th6o< 
logical  Tripos  shall  be  divided  into  four  sections.  No  can- 
didate may  present  himself  for  examination  in  more  than 
two  of  these  sections. 

11.  Before  the  division  of  the  Lent  Term  next  preceding 
the  Examination,  the  Prselectors  of  the  several  Colleges,  or 
in  the  case  of  Non -Collegiate  Students  the  proper  officer, 
shall  furnish  the  Senior  Examiner  with  lists  of  the  Students 
who  intend  to  present  themselves  for  examination,  and  in 
respect  of  the  second  part  shall  specify  the  section  or  sections 
in  which  each  candidate  intends  to  present  himself  for  ex- 
amination. 

12.  No  candidate,  who  has  presented  himself  for  either 
part  of  the  Theological  Tripos  Examination,  may  present 
himself  on  another  occasion  for  the  same  part  or  for  any 
papers  thereof. 

13.  The  Examination  in  each  year  shall  be  conducted  by 
eight  Examiners  ;  two  of  whom  may  be  appointed  by  the  six 
permanent  official  members  of  the  Board  of  Theological 
Studies  out  of  their  own  number,  such  appointments  being 
signified  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  before  the  division  of  the 
preceding  Michaelmas  Term,  and,  if  one  or  both  of  such 
appointments  be  not  made  in  any  year,  an  Examiner  or 
Examiners  for  that  year  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Board  of 
Theological  Studies  and  elected  by  the  Senate,  such  Examiner 
or  Examiners,  however,  not  being  entitled  thereby  to  sit  on 
the  Board  of  Theological  Studies ;  and  the  remaining  six 
Examiners  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Board  of'  Theological 
Studies  and  elected  by  Grace,  three  such  Examiners  being 
nominated  in  every  year  and  proposed  singly  to  the  Senate 
before  the  division  of  the  said  Michaelmas  Term,  who  shall, 
if  elected  by  the  Senate,  and  also  re-elected  by  the  Senate  in 
the  following  year,  hold  their  office  for  two  years. 

14.  There  shall  be  a  general  meeting  of  the  Examiners 
previous  to  the  Examination,  when  the  papers  set  by  each 
Examiner  shall  be  submitted  to  hia  colleagues  for  their 
approvaL 

15.  The  Examination  shall  be  conducted  according  to 
the  following  schedules  and  regulations : — 
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SCBRDULl  OF  THB  OBDRB  OF  DaT8,  HOUBS  AND  SUBJECTS, 

▲T  THE  ExAinirATioN  OF  Gandidatkb  fob  Hokoubs 
IN  THE  FntsT  Pabt  of  thb  Theological  Tbipos. 


DATS. 

HOUBS. 

SUBJECTS. 

Mooday 

9  to  la 
iit0  4j 

I.     Old  Testament  (General  Paper). 

3.  The  Book  of  Genesis  or  some  other 
specified  portion  pf  the  His- 
torical Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  Hebrew. 

Tuesday 

9  to  13 
li  to  4i 

3.  Passages  for  Translation  from  the 

Historical  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament  (Hebrew)  generally ; 
with  questions  on  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar and  easy  Hebrew  Composi- 
tion. 

4.  New  Testament  (General  Paper). 

Wednssday 

9  to  13 

iit0  4j 

5.  The  Gospels  io  Greek,  with  special 

reference  to  someselectedGospel. 

6.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,   the 

Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse, 
in  Greek,  with  special  reference 
to  some  selected  portion. 

Thursday 

1 

9  to  13 

<it0  4i 

7.  The  History  of  the  Church  to  the 

death  of  Leo  the  Great.  In 
each  year  an  original  work  bear- 
ing upon  some  portion  of  the 
history  shall  be  selected  for 
specis^  study. 

8.  The  history  of  Christian  doctrine 

to  the  close  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  with  speeial  refer- 
ence to  the  Ajicient  Creeds  and 
other  original  authorities. 

Regulations  with  bbsfeot  to  the  Panibs  in  Pabt  I. 

L    The  General  Paper  on  the  Old  Testament  shall  oentaia 
questions : 

A.    On  the  Contents  of  the  Old  Testament  Soriptures, 
and  on  the  History  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  Christian  fbnu 
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B.  On  the  Authorship,  Date,  Substance  and  Form  of 
selected  portions  of  the  Historical,  Poetical,  and  Prophetical 
Books.  Questions  shall  also  be  set  on  tbe  History  of  the 
Hebrew  Text,  and  of  the  Greek  and  English  Versions. 

u.  The  Paper  on  Genesis  or  other  specified  portion  of 
the  Historical  Books  shall  contain  passages  for  translation 
from  the  Selected  Portion,  with  grammatical  questions,  and 
passages  for  re-translation  and  for  pointing. 

iii.  The  Paper  containing  passages  for  translation  from 
the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  generally,  shall 
contain  grammatical  questions  on  those  passages,  and  shall 
also  contain  questions  on  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Grammar 
generally,  passages  for  pointing,  and  easy  passages  for  trans- 
lation into  Hebrew. 

iv.  The  General  Paper  on  the  New  Testament  shall  be 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  of  which  the  first  part 
shall  contain  questions  on  the  formation  of  the  Canon,  and  on 
Textual  Criticism,  and  the  second  part  shall  contain  questions 
on  the  Language  and  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
easy  passages  for  translation  into  Greek. 

T.  The  two  Papers  on  (i)  The  Gospels,  and  (2)  The 
remaining  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  shall  contain 
passages  for  translation  and  re-translation,  and  questions  on 
the  subject-matter  and  exegesis  of  the  Books  generally ;  but 
questions  on  Authorship,  Date  and  Textual  Criticism  shall  be 
set  only  from  the  selected  portions. 


SCHBDULB  OF  THB  OBDBB  OF  DaYS,  HoUBS  AND  SUBJECTS, 

AT  THB  Examination  of  Candidates  fob  Honoubs 

IN  THE  SSOOND  PaBT  OF  THB  ThBOLOQIOAL  TbIFOS. 

Section  I.     Old  Testament, 


Days. 

Friday 


Saturday 


Hours. 

9  to  12 
I J  to  4i 

9  to  12 

Subjects. 


1.  The  Book  of  Isaiah  in  Hebrew. 

2.  Selected  portions  of  the  Poetical 

and  Prophetical  Books  in  He- 
brew and  LXX.,  including  al- 
ways some  portion  of  the  Psalms. 


Passages  for  Translation  from  the 
Old  Testament  (Hebrew)  gene- 
rally.    Hebrew  Composition. 
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Papers  (i)  and  (2)  shall  contain  passages  for  translation, 
questions  on  the  subject-matter,  criticism  and  exegesis  of  the 
Selected  Books,  and  passages  for  re* translation.  Each  of  the 
three  papers  shall  contain  passages  for  pointing. 

Section  II.     New  Testament. 


Days. 

Hours. 

Subjects. 

Saturday 

i4  to  44 

I.     A  selected  Gospel   (Greek)  with 
some     Patristic    Commentary, 

and  the  Latin  Versions. 

* 

Monday 

9  to  12 

i4  to  44 

2.  A    selected    Epistle    or    Epistles 

(Greek)    with    some    Patristic 
Commentary,    and    the    Latin 
Versions. 

3.  The  New  Testament  (Greek)  gene- 

rally, with  Greek  Composition. 

The  New  Testament  Paper  shall  contain  passages  for 
translation,  criticism,  and  explanation,  with  questions  on  the 
subject-matter  and  history  of  the  several  books. 

Section  III.    History  and  Literature, 


Days. 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Subjects. 


.  Selections  from  the  Apocrypba, 
the  Apocryphal  literature,  Philo 
and  Josephus. 

1.  Selected  Greek  and  Latin  Ecclesi- 
astical writings. 

;.  A  Historical  Period  between  the 
death  of  Leo  the  Great  and  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  with 
selected  illustrative  documents. 

\,  A  Historical  Period  between  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  and 
the  present  time,  with  selected 
illustrative  documents. 

The  Periods  in  (3)  and  (4)  shall  be  so  chosen  that  the 
History  of  the  English  Church  shall  be  prominently  repre- 
sented in  one  of  them. 


ij  to  44 


_  J 
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Section  IV.    Dogmatics  and  Liturgiology. 


Days.         Hours. 

Subjects. 

Thursday 

9  to  12 

li  to  4i 

1.  History  and   Development     of  a 

selected  Doctrine. 

2.  Subject  from  Modem  Theology  in 

connection  with  original  docu- 
ments. 

Friday 

• 

9  to  13 

■ 

li  to  4i 

3.  The  History  of  Christian  Worship 

with  special  reference  to  selected 
ancient  Liturgies  and  Service 
Books,  and  to  the  history  and 
contents  of  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

4.  An   Essay  on    some    theological 

question  arising  out  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  section. 

16.  If  Ascension  Day  fall  upon  either  of  the  Thursdays 
mentioned  in  the  Schedules,  there  shall  be  no  examination  on 
that  day,  but  the  examinations  appointed  for  that  day  and  for 
the  preceding  days  shall  be  held  one  day  earlier  (exclusive  of 
Sunday)  than  is  here  provided. 

17.  The  Board  of  Theological  Studies  shall  determine 
fiom  time  to  time  the  credit  to  be  assigned  to  the  several 
subjects  enumerated  in  the  Schedules. 

18.  Public  notice  of  all  the  variable  subjects  selected  for 
the  Examination  in  any  year  shall  be  given  by  the  Board 
of  Theological  Studies  before  the  end  of  the  Easter  Term  in 
the  year  next  but  one  preceding  the  Examination. 

19.  A  Greneral  Meeting  of  the  Examiners  shall  be  held 
to  draw  up  separate  class-lists  of  the  first  and  second  parts, 
and  in  each  list  the  names  of  those  persons  who  pass  the 
Examination  with  credit  shall  be  arranged  in  three  classes, 
the  names  in  each  class  being  in  alphabetical  order. 

20.  The' class-list  of  the  first  part  shall  be  drawn  up  in 
accordance  with  the  aggregate  of  marks  of  each  Student,  that 
of  the  second  part  on  an  estimate  of  the  results  of  the 
Examinations  in  the  sections  considered  separately  and 
jointly. 
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21.  In  the  class-list  of  the  first  part  the  Examiners  may 
affix  marks  of  distinction  in  Old  Testament  or  New  Testament, 
or  both,  to  the  names  of  those  candidates,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  papers  set  in  the  first  part,  shall  have  taken  one  paper 
of  the  corresponding  section  or  sections  of  the  seoond  part 

11.  In  the  case  of  every  Student  who  is  placed  in  the 
First  Class  of  the  second  part,  the  class-list  shall  shew, 
by  some  convenient  mark,  (i)  the  section  or  sections  for 
which  he  is  placed  in  that  class,  and  (2)  in  which  of  the 
sections,  if  in  any,  he  passed  with  special  distinction. 

23.  No  credit  shall  be  given  to  a  Student  in  any  of  the 
papers  of  either  part,  unless  it  appear  to  the  Examiners  that 
he  has  shewn  a  competent  knowledge  in  that  paper. 

24.  A  Student  who  shall  pass  the  Examination  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Theological  Tripos  so  as  to  deserve  Honours 
shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  provided  that  he  shall  have  kept  the  requisite  number 
of  terms  at  the  time  when  he  applies  for  the  degree. 

25.  A  Student  who,  having  previously  obtained  Honours 
in  some  other  Tripos,  shall  pass  the  Examination  of  the 
second  part  of  the  Theological  Tripos  so  as  to  deserve 
Honours,  and  shall  also  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  the  three 
papers  aforesaid  of  the  first  part,  shall  be  entitled  to  admission 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  provided  that  he  shall  have 
kept  the  requisite  number  of  terms  at  the  time  when  he 
applies  for  the  degree. 

26.  On  the  eighth  day  after  the  end  of  the  second  part 
of  the  Examination  the  Examiners  shall  publish  the  class- 
lists  in  the  Senate-House,  and  shall  send  to  the  Vice- 
Ohancellor  a  list  of  those  persons  who  shall  acquit  themselves 
so  as  to  deserve  the  Ordinary  B.A.  Degree,  or  to  be  excused 
the  General  Examination  for  the  same. 

27.  Each  of  the  Examiners  elected  by  the  Senate  shiJl 
receive  Twenty  Pounds  from  the  University  Chest. 
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THE    STUDY    OF    LAW    IN    THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 


The  present  article  deals  mainlj  with  legal 
study  at  Cambridge  as  regulated  and  suggested  by 
the  Examination  for  Legal  Honours ;  treating  first, 
of  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  a  Candidate 
for  such  Honours;  second,  of  the  advantages  of 
that  course ;  third,  of  the  different  degrees  in  Law 
conferred  by  the  University. 

At  the  end  of  the  Article  will  be  found  a  short 
notice  of  the  special  legal  instructi(Hi  provided  by 
the  University  in  regard  to  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice. For  the  Special  Examination  in  Law,  which 
forms  one  of  the  avenues  to  the  Ordinary  degree, 
see  Student^B  Guide,  Pt.  L  pp.  25,  26. 

L  Course  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  a  Candi- 
date for  Legal  Honours. 

A  Candidate  for  Honours  in  the  Law,  as  in  any 
other.  Tripos  must  first  pass  in  the  Additional  as 
well  as  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  Previous 
Examination.  {Student^ a  Guide,  Pt.  i.  pp.  20,  21), 
This  it  is  desirable  for  him  to  do  at  the  earliest 
8.  G.     V.  1 
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possible  occasion^  in  order  to  leaye  himself  free 
for  the  extensive  sphere  of  reading  required  by 
)iis  Tripos.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  committed 
by  a  student  than  to  leave  the  Tripos  subjects  to 
the  last  year.  The  hasty  'getting  up'  which  such 
a  course  necessitates,  must  afford  but  little  chance 
of  distinction  Id  the  Examination  and  still  less  of 
any  real  benefit  from  the  reading.  Instances  have 
occurred,  and  will  doubtless  occur  again,  worthy 
of  all  admiration,  where  Honour  men  in  other 
Triposes  have  subsequently  gained  Honours  in  Law 
by  a  comparatively  short  period  of  reading,  but 
these  are  cases  of  power  above  the  average,  which 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  precedents  of  genera] 
application. 

The  subjects  for  the  Law  Tripos,  on  which  nine 
papers  are  set,  of  three  hours*  each,  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  General  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence. 

(2)  Passages  for  translation  taken  from  the 
sources  of  Koman  Law,  particularly  from  Gaius, 
Ulpian,  Justinian  and  some  specified  portion  of 
the  Digest. 

(3)  Questions  on  Roman  Law  and  its  history. 

(4)  The  English  Law  of  Personal  Property. 

(5)  The  English  Law  of  Real  Property. 

(6)  English  Criminal  Law, 

(7)  The  Legal  and  Constitutional  History  of 
England. 

(8)  Public  International  Law. 
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(9)  Essays  or  Problems  on  the  subjects  of  Ex- 
amination. 

This  numbering  does  not  represent  any  order 
of  Examination,  nor  is  it  the  wish  of  the  Board  of 
Legal  Studies  that  any  such  order  should  be  either 
generally  fixed,  or  made  known  to  the  Candidates 
for  any  particular  examination/ 

It  must  be  remarked  that  subjects  2  and  3  will 
not  always  have  a  separate  paper  assigned  to  each, 
but  may  together  be  distributed  over  two  papers : 
which  two  papers,  however,  need  not  necessarily 
come  together  in  the  Examinations.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  subjects  4  and  5.  The  relative 
importance  of  the  different  subjects  with  regard  to 
marks  is  not  fixed,  but  they  may  in  general  be 
considered  as  all  nearly  equal.  The  marks  are  not 
made  public. 

For  other  particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Emulations  for  the  Law  Tripos  Examination, 
Appendix  to  this  Article  (A).  There  is  no  viva 
voce  Examination,  in  which  a  departure  has  been 
made  from  previous  practice. 

The  intention  of  those  who  framed  the  Regiila- 
tions  was  to  sei  subjects  rather  than  books  or 
portions  of  books;  the  latter  method  being  found 
to  induce  a  narrow  style  of  reading,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  practice  of  'cramming'  at  the  last  moment. 
As,  however,  students  would  clearly  require  some 
guide  to  the  best  authorities,  it  was,  by  Regulation 

^  See,  however,  p.  26,  note  i. 
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2  for  the  Law  Tripos,  made  the  duty  of  the  Board 
of  Legal  Studies  to  publish  from  time  to  time  a  list 
of  books  recommended  to  Candidates  for  Examina- 
tion. In  accordance  with  this  Regulation  the 
following  notice  was  issued  by  the  Board  upoa 
the  10th  of  June  1873: 

"The  Board  op  Legal  Studies  publish  the 
following  list  of  works  as  most  likely  to  be  valuable 
to  students  of  the  respective  subjects,  but  do  not 
urge  the  necessity  of  reading  every  book  recom- 
mended. The  Board  consider  that  no  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  various 
text-books  can  be  attained  without  frequent  refer- 
ence to  the  original  authorities." 

The  list  referred  to  is  from  time  to  time  re- 
vised, republished  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Beporter  and  the  Cambridge  Calendar,  and  posted 
on  the  door  of  the  Law  School. 

The  last  issue  (Reporter,  May  11,  1880)  is  as 
follows : — 

Jurisprudence  : — 

Austin's  Jurisprudence. 

Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Introduction,  §  3, 
and  the  general  part  in  the  first  chapters  of  each 
Book* 

Maine's  Ancient  Law,  and  Early  History  of 
Institutions. 

Markby's  Elements  of  Law,  wii^  the  Supplement 

Thibaut,  System  des  Pandekten-Eechts.  The 
general  part  translated  by  Lindley  (Introduction 
to  the  study  of  Jurisprudence). 
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Savigny,  System  des  heutigen  Romischen 
Bechts.  See  the  French  translation  by  Guenoux, 
and  the  English  (System  of  the  Modem  Roman 
Law)  by  Holloway. 

EoHAK  Law  : — 

For  Grains  and  Justinian  parallel  texts  are 
recommended,  e.  g.  Polenaar,  Syntagma  Institu- 
tionum  Novum  (with  Studemund's  readings  of  the 
Verona  MS.);  Pellat,  Manuale  Juris  Synopticum; 
Gneist,  Institutionum  et  Regularum  Juris  Bomani 
Syntagma;  or,  Cumin's  Manual  of  Civil  Law. 
The  last  three  also  contain  the  text  of  XJlpian  and 
Paulus.  As  a  Lexicon,  Dirksen's  Manuale  Juris 
Civilis. 

Commentaries  and  Translations. 

Gains  and  Ulpian,  by  Abdy  and  Walker. 

„  by  Muirhead. 

Gains,  by  Poste. 

Justinian,  by  Ortolan  (Explication  Historique 
des  Instituts.     Tomes  2,  3). 
, ,  Abdy  and  Walker. 

,,  Sandars. 

On  Roman  Law  generally,  Mackeldey's  Lehr- 
buch   (or  the  Systema  Juris  Romani,  which  is  a 
translation  of  the  12th  ed.  of  Mackeldey). 
Hunter's  Roman  Law. 

History. 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
chap.  44. 
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Ortolan,  Expl.  Hist.  T.  1  (Histoire  et  Gr6n€rali- 
sation), 

Mackeldey  (Einleitung,  Absch.  2). 

English  Law: — 

Blackstone's  Commentaries,  any  late  edition. 

Digby's  History  of  the  Law  of  Real  Proj)erty. 

Joshua  Williams  on  Ileal  Property. 

Shelford's  Real  Property  Statutes. 

Joshua  Williams  on  Personal  Property. 

Pollock  on  Contract. 

Smith  on  Contracts. 

Spence's  Equitable  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

Snell's  Principles  of  Equity. 

Stephen's  General  View  of  English  Criminal 
Law. 

Stephen's  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law. 
Greaves'  Criminal  Law  Consolidation  Acts. 
Reeves'  History  of  English  Law. 

Stubbs'  Documents  illustrative  of  English  His- 
tory. 

Stubbs'  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of  England. 
May's  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

International  Law  : — 

Wheaton's  Elements  and  History  of  Interna- 
tional Law. 

Manning^s  Law  of  Nations. 
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Halleck's  International  Law* 

Xent's  International  Law. 

Oalvo.  Le  Droit  International  th^orique  et 
pratique. 

Heffber's  Europaische  Volkerrecht,  or  the  French 
translation  by  Bergson. 

Woolsey's  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Inter- 
national Law. 

In.  the  arrangement  of  this  list  it  was  not 
thought  desirable  to  italicize  certain  works  as  of 
greater  importance,  because  this  might  amount  to 
the  practical  exclusion  of  those  not  italicized.  The 
plauy  in  general,  was  adopted  of  placing  at  the  head 
c^  each  department  in  the  list  some  one  work 
(where  such  a  work  could  be  found)  containing  a 
general  view  of  the  subject :  the  student  being  left 
to  supplement  such  general  view  by  reference  to 
the  more  detailed  works  subsequently  enumerated. 
Some  of  these  are  books  of  reference;  some,  alterna- 
tives, mentioned  to  meet  the  case  of  a  work  being 
out  of  print.  All  may  be  consulted  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library,  reference  department  of  the  Cam- 
den (cam.)  class,  from  which  they  may  not  be 
taken  out.  On  the  subject  of  admission  to  the 
Library,  see  Rules  and  Orders  1,  2,  30 — 33.  These 
and  other  University  Regulations  are  printed  in 
the  *  Compendium,'  a  copy  of  which  is  given  to 
every  Undergraduate  on  his  admission,  (see  also 
SUident^a  Guide.     Pt.  i.  p.  66). 

The  Regulation  for  the  Law  Tripos  Examina- 
tion, partly  quoted  above,  also  makes  it  competent 
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to  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies  to  Ivmi  9sij  or  all  of 
the  subjects  to  a  department  or  departmentB  of  the 
same ;  provided  that  public  notice  of  such  limita- 
tion be  given  in  the  Lent  Term  of  the  (Civil)  year 
next  but  one  preceding  that  in  which  the  Examin- 
ation in  the  subjects  so  limited  shall  take  place. 
Whether  any  such  limitation  shall  be  made  is,  it 
will  be  observed,  in  the  option  of  the  Board ;  but, 
as  Subject  2  necessarily  involves  some  specified 
portion  of  the  Digest  (unless  the  Digest  be  excluded 
by  express  limitation),  a  variable  list  of  subjects 
for  each  particular  Examination  will  be  r^ularly 
issued  in  the  Lent  Term  next  but  two  before.  It 
may  be  well  to  remark  that  Boman  Law  (so  iax 
at  least  as  regards  the  Institutes  d  Ckdus  and 
Justinian),  the  English  Law  of  Heal  and  Personal 
Property,  and  English  Criminal  Law,  are  standing 
subjects,  which,  in  all  probability,  will  never  be 
limited,  the  two  former  for  a  reason  to  be  stated 
hereafter  (see  p.  20),  the  last  for  its  general  interest 
and  importance  to  all  classes. 

As  to  which  of  these  subjects  should  have  the 
priority,  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Boman 
Law  should  not  be  long  neglected  by  those  who 
find  any  difficulty  in  translating  the  Latin :  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  knowledge  of  the  oii> 
ginals  is  required,  which  no  mere  reading  of  transla- 
tions can  supply.  As,  however,  one  main  object  in 
reading  this  subject  at  all  is  to  acquire  general 
principles  of  law,  a  brief  view  of  Jurisprudwice 
might  with  advantage  precede  the  study  of  Boman 
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Law.  Austin's  must  still  be  the  iitajMUrd  lebij:  €tti  ^.  \ 
Jorisprudenoe,  but  the  reader  should  nj(^'t)mit^\^  '-^^^ 
too  many  readers  do  omit,  to  read,  by  tbe^  ^de  w^  > 
Austin,  that  brief  portion  of  Blackstone  whichf  i$Afi' 
voted  to  a  general  consideration  of  law.  The  resuHch 
of  Austin  are  very  fairly  given  in  a  more  readable 
work — Markby's  Elements — ^which  contains  much 
useful  matter  beside.  Sir  H.  Maine's  works  are  too 
weU  known  and  valued  to  need  recommendation. 

As  a  history  and  general  sketch  of  Boman  Law, 
Ortolan's  Histoire  et  Generalisation  (which  has 
been  translated  into  English),  is  the  most  accessible 
authority  for  a  student.  Nor  should  Gibbon's 
masterly  sketch  be  forgotten,  if  only  for  its  literary 
merit.  With  regard  to  the  originals,  the  two  great 
Koman  Institutional  works,  Gains  and  Justinian, 
should  certainly  be  read  side  by  side,  a  method  con- 
stantly neglected  but  essential  to  the  correct  under- 
standing of  the  history  and  changes  of  Roman  Law. 
Of  the  parallel  texts  mentioned,  Gneist's  Syntagma 
is  perhaps  the  best. 

For  a  general  view  of  English  Law,  easily  in- 
telligible to  a  beginner  and  tolerably  well  arranged, 
it  would  even  yet  be  hard  to  point  out  a  better 
authority  than  Blackstone.  His  work  will  form 
no  bad  foundation  for  Subjects  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  of 
which  the  first  three  may  be  considered  as  perma- 
ment,  nor  is  tiie  fourth  likely  to  be  so  limited  as  to 
exclude  the  brief  treatment  of  it  in  the  Commenr 
tcmea.  As  to  modern  editions,  the  favour  of  teach- 
ers seems  pretty  equally  divided  between  those 
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which  practically  re-cast  the  subject-matter  (as 
Stephen's),  and  those  which  adhere  more  closely  to 
the  original  scheme  (as  Kerr's).  But  it  should  be 
remarked  that  Blackstone's  own  words  and  arrange- 
ment must  be  consulted  by  any  one  who  wishes  to 
understand  the  criticisms  of  Austin.  The  more 
detailed  works  enumerated  after  Blackstone  may 
be  roughly  grouped  into  Property  Law  (including 
Contracts  and  Equity),  Criminal  Law,  and  Constitu- 
tional Law  and  History.  Digby's  is  an  excellent 
historical  introduction  to  Real  Property  Law,  that 
subject  being  brought  down  to  the  present  day  in 
the  well-known  work  of  Williams.  The  treatment 
of  Personal  Property  Law  by  the  latter  author  has 
not  perhaps  attained  an  equal  celebrity;  but  seems 
to  be  the  best  single  text-book  on  the  subject. 
Pollock  on  Contract  is  a  most  useful  work  both  for 
the  student  and  the  practitioner.  The  principles 
of  Equity,  as  developed  down  to  the  present  time, 
are  very  well  given  in  Snell. 

As  to  Criminal  Law  the  best  supplement  to 
Blackstone's  fourth  book  (if  not,  indeed,  a  substitute 
for  it)  is  Sir  James  Stephen's  Digest,  with  Greaves 
for  reference  until  the  projected  Code  is  passed. 

There  is  a  good  sketch  of  the  history  of  English 
Law  generally  in  the  first  volume  of  Spence's  Equi- 
table Jurisdiction ;  and  Beeves  is  still  a  standard  au- 
thority. Stubbs,  Hallam  and  May  practically  form 
a  series  from  our  earliest  history  to  the  present  day. 

As  to  Litemational  Law,  it  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  which  books  contain  the  English  and  Amer- 
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ican,  and  which  the  Continental  views  on  this  sub- 
ject.  Woolsey's  is  an  extremely  convenient  Manual. 

The  number  of  works  above  mentioned,  to  many 
of  which  this  notice  scarcely  does  the  most  scanty 
justice,  may  seem  alarming  in  the  eyes  of  any  but 
very  determined  students.  Most  of  them,  however, 
are  books  well  worth  possessing,  even  if  they  are 
not  mastered  at  once.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  ones,  especially  such  as  enter  more  into 
practice,  it  may  often  be  found  advisable  to  recom- 
mend at  least  a  first  perusal  per  capita,  by  headings 
and  tables  of  contents  merely — ^which,  if  well 
drawn,  furnish  far  the  best  form  of  analysis. 

The  Candidate  for  Legal  Honours  may  during 
his  residence  at  Cambridge  derive  assistance  from 
the  courses  of  Leci/wrea  delivered. 

The  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  delivers  at 
least  two  courses  of  Lectures  during  the  year  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  Civil  Law  and  Juris- 
{Hrudence.  The  matter  of  these  Lectures  will  some- 
times be  fixed  by  reference  to  a  particular  Exami- 
nation, but  will  always  be  treated  so  as  to  be,  as 
iBX  as  possible,  \iseful  to  Candidates  for  Honours 
generally.  The  Lectures  are  delivered  in  term- 
time,  in  the  Law  School,  and  usually  at  noon  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  A  notice  is 
posted,  early  in  each  term,  upon  the  door  of  the 
Law  School,  stating  the  subject  of  the  Lectures  to 
be  delivered  by  the  Professor  in  the  current  term. 
The  first  Lecture. is  free,  being  intended  to  give 
students  a  sketch  of  the  ensuing  course  and  thus 
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enable  them  to  judge  whether  they  are  likely  to 
derive  benefit  therefrom.  For  the  course  a  fee  of 
two  guineas  is  to  be  paid,  by  Candidates  for 
Honours,  to  the  Professor. 

The  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England 
usually  gives  one  course  of  Lectures  in  the  Michael- 
mas and  another  in  the  Lent  term.  The  subjects 
are  generally  the  Law  of  Eeal  Property  and  Con- 
stitutional or  Criminal  Law.  The  Lectures  are 
open  without  fee  to  all  members  of  the  University, 
and  are  given  at  West  Lodge,  Downing  College. 

The  Whewell  Professor  of  International  Law 
delivers  at  least  one  course  of  Lectures  in  the  year 
on  International  Law,  with  a  special  bearing  upon 
such  portions  of  that  subject  as  are  selected  for  the 
Honour  Examinations.  The  Professor's  ordinary 
course  of  Lectures  is  usually  delivered  in  the 
Michaelmas  term  and  is  free  of  charge. 

There  are  also  Law  Lectureships  established  at 
Caius  College,  Trinity  Hall,  St  John's  CoU^;e, 
Trinity  College,  and  Downing  Collie.  The  courses 
are  however,  by  means  of  the  Intercollegiate  sys- 
tein,  throwQ  open  to  the  whole  University;  the 
fee  payable  (if  any)  being  announced  at  the  first 
lecture  which  may  always  be  attended  without 
payment. 

A  table  of  the  law  lectures  to  be  delivered  by 
the  Professors  and  College  Lecturers  is  issued  by 
the  Board  of  L^al  Studies,  in  every  Easter  term, 
for  the  ensuing  Academic^  year.  This  is  publish- 
ed in  the  Beporter,  and  posted  on  the  door  of  the 
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Law  School  as  well  as  on  the  Screens  of  the  respec- 
tire  Colleges. 

n.  The  advantages  of  the  course  of  study 
above  briefly  sketched  are  dirisible  into  two  classes, 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  external  and  inter- 
nal Under  the  latter  head  will  come  the  impor- 
tant points  of  education  and  training ;  under  the 
former  the  honours  and  rewards  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  those  open  only  to  members 
of  particular  Colleges,  and  the  exemptions  or  other 
privileges  allowed  by  legal  bodies  elsewhere  to  per- 
sons taking  legal  degrees  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Those  degrees  themselves  should  in  strict- 
ness come  under  the  present  head,  and  are  only  treat- 
ed separately  for  the  sake  of  more  easy  reference. 

The  Univ«r8it3r  rewards  and  honours  having 
special  reference  to  the  study  of  Law  are  the 
Whewell  Scholarships,  the  Chancellor's  Medal  for 
Legal  Studies  and  the  Yorke  Prize.  Two  scholars 
on  Dr  Whewell's  foundation  are  chosen  every  year 
at  some  time  before  the  commencement  of  Michael- 
mas Term,  one  of  whom  receives  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  XI 00,  the  other  an  annual  payment  of 
£50.  For  tiieir  election,  an  Examination  is  held, 
usually  in  the  Easter  term,  at  which  four  papers 
are  set,  two  on  International  Law,  two  on  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy.  All  persons  under  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years  are  eligible  to  these 
Sdiolarships,  which  are  tenable  for  four  years  under 
certain  conditions  of  residence.  No  on^  who  has 
once  gained  a  Scholarship  is  allowed  to  be  a  Can- 
didate a  second  time.    Finally,  every  person  elected 
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is  entitled,  and,  if  not  already  a  member  of  some 
College  in  Cambridge,  is  required,  to  become  a 
member  of  Trinity  College. 

A  gold  medal  is  annually  given  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  for  the  encouragement  of 
Legal   Studies.     The  Examination  commences  on 
the  Monday  of  the  week  following  that  in  which 
the  Examination  for  the  Law  Tripos  has  been 
held.     It  is  open  to  all  Candidates  who  have  pre- 
sented themselves  for  the  Law  Tripos  of  the  cur- 
rent year ;  to  all  students  who,  having  passed  the 
Examinations  entitling  to  admission  to  the  title  of 
Bachelor-designate  in  Arts  or  Law,  are   not  of 
sufficient  standing  to  be  created  Master  of  Arts  or 
Law ;  to  all  students,  who,  having  taken  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts^'wre  natalmm,  are  not  of  sufficient 
standing  to  be  created  Masters  of  Arts ;  and  to  all 
students  in  Medicine  of  not  more  than  seven  years 
standing  from  Matriculation,  who  have  passed  both 
the  Examinations  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine*. 

The  general  subjects  of  Examination  are  the 
Elements  of  Roman  Civil  Law,  the  Principles  of 
International  Law,  the  Constitutional  History  and 
Constitutional  Law  of  England,  and  the  Principles 
of  the  General  Law  of  England,  viz. :  of  the  Law  of 
Ileal  Property,  of  the  Law  of  Personal  Property, 
of  Criminal  Law,  and  of  Equity,     Certain  books 

^  The  old  Hegulations,  'which  remain  in  force  for  the 
Examination  of  i8Si,  may  be  seen  in  the  Cambridge  Calen- 
dar, 1880. 
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or  parts  of  books  are,  moreover,  assigned  by  the 
Board  of  Legal  Studies  to  be  special  subjects  of 
study  for  the  Examination  in  every  year,  public 
notice  of  the  books  and  parts  of  books  so  assigned 
for  the  Examination  in  any  year  being  given  in  the 
first  week  of  the  Lent  term  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  general  list  of  works  recommended  for  this 
examination  is  the  same  as  that  published  by  the 
Board  of  Legal  Studies  for  the  Law  Tripos. 

The  Yorke  Prize  is  the  residue  (after  payments 
of  ^10  to  the  Adjudicators)  of  the  income  of 
£3689.  \8.  7d.y  consols,  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Edmund  Yorke,  M.A.,  of  St  Catharine's  College. 
It  is  awarded  to  the  Author,  being  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  the  best  essay 
upon  some  subject  relating  to  the  Law  of  Property, 
its  principles  and  history  in  various  ages  and 
countries.  Such  graduate  must  not  be  of  more 
than  seven  years  standing  from  admission  to  his  first 
degree  at  the  time  when  the  exercises  are  directed 
to  be  sent  in.  The  subject  is  annoimced  and 
published  before  the  end  of  November  in  each 
vear.  The  exercises  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  before  the  first  of  December  of  the  year 
bucceeding.  The  successful  competitor  must  print 
and  publish  the  essay  at  his  own  expense. 

Of  honours  or  rewards  for  legal  study  open  to 
members  of  particular  Colleges  the  following  are 
the  chief: — 

At  Trinity  Hall,  four  Law  Studentships  tenable 
for  thi*ee  years  and  of  the  annual  value  of  £50. 
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They  are  given  to  graduates  of  the  College  in  Arts 
or  Law  who  intend  to  prepare  themselves  for  practice 
in  some  branch  of  the  legal  profession.  The  holders 
of  these  Studentships  are  not  required  to  reside  in 
the  University.  There  are  also  special  College  Ex- 
aminations in  Law,  by  the  result  of  which  Scholar- 
ships can  be  awarded  to  those  who  shew  promise  of 
distinction. 

At  St  John's  College,  four  Law  Studentships 
founded  by  James  M'Mahon,  Esq.,  of  the  value  of 
^150  per  annum  each,  tenable  for  four  years  from 
the  date  of  election,  are  open  to  the  competition  of 
members  of  the  College  whether  resident  or  not 
who  shall  have  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  or  LL.B. 
and  shall  not  be  of  sufficient  standing  for  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  or  LL.M.  and  who  shall  bona  fide  intend 
to  prepare  themselves  for  practice  in  the  profession 
of  the  Law.  There  is  also  a  Law  Examination  in 
the  Easter  Term  for  students  of  the  first,  second 
and  third  years ;  and  those  who  distinguish  them- 
selves receive  prizes  and  are  eligible  to  Foundation 
Scholarships  or  Exhibitions. 

At  Downing  College,  some  of  the  Foundation 
and  Minor  Scholarships  are  awarded  for  distinc- 
tion in  Moral  Philosophy  in  connection  with  the 
principles  of  Jurisprudence  and  Litemational  Law. 
The  Foundation  Scholarships  are  worth  not  less 
than  X50  per  annum  (with  the  addition,  in  some 
cases,  of  rooms  rent  free  and  an  allowance  for 
commons),  are  tenable  at  least  until  the  holder 
is  of  standing  to  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
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Arts,  and,  in  case  of  sufficient  distinction,  till 
such  holder  is  of  standing  to  take  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  The  Minor  Scholarships  are 
offered  for  competition  among  persons  who  are 
not  members  of  the  University  or  Undergraduates 
who  have  not  resided  one  whole  term  in  the 
University.  They  are  worth  from  £40  to  £70  per 
annum  and  are  tenable  for  two  years  or  until 
the  holder  is  elected  to  a  Foundation  Scholar- 
ship. 

The  six  non-resident  Fellowships  of  this  College 
are  intended  for  persons  in  the  study  or  active 
pursuit  of  the  professions  of  Law  or  Physic. 
The  example  has  been  set,  by  the  last-mentioned 
College,  of  giving  Fellowships  for  University  dis- 
tinction in  Law  alone.  As  the  importance  of  the 
Law  Tripos  increases,  from  the  greater  number  of 
students  who  are  being  attracted  to  it,  and  the  bet- 
ter appreciation,  at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere,  of  the 
studies  with  which  it  is  connected,  it  may  fairly 
be  expected  that  more  encouragement  will  be  given 
to  proficiency  in  Law,  by  way  of  College  honours 
and  emoluments.  At  present,  in  these  respects, 
the  Law  Tripos  does,  undoubtedly,  stand  somewhat 
at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  those  of  older 
standing  and  larger  following. 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  the  Bar,  or 
practice  under  •  the  Bar,  enjoy,  in  their  London 
career,  certain  advantages  of  an  external  character, 
some  directly,  others  indirectly,  from  the  course  of 
Legal    study    at    the    University,      Among    the 

8.  a  T.  2 
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Consolidated  Regulations  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court, 
the  following  are  those  mostly  in  point : — 

The  ExamiruUixmfor  Studentahipa  and  CaU 

to  the  Bar, 

44.  The  subjects  for  Examination  shall  be 
the  following : 

(i)  Jurisprudence,  including  International  Law, 
Public  and  Private. 

(ii)  The  Boman  Civil  Law ; 

(iii)  Constitutional  Law  and  Legal  History ; 

(i  v)  Common  Law ; 

(v)   Equity; 

(vi)  The  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property; 

(vii)  Criminal  Law. 

45.  No  student  shall  receive  from  the  Council 
the  Certificate  of  fitness  for  call  to  the  Bar 
required  by  the  four  Inns  of  Court  unless  he  shall 
have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
following  subjects,  viz.  1st,  Roman  Civil  Law; 
2ndly,  The  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property; 
and,  3dly,  Common  Law  and  Equity. 

46.  No  student  shall  be  examined  for  call 
to  the  Bar  until  he  shall  nave  kept  nine  terms; 
except  that  students  shall  have  the  option  of  passing 
the  Examination  in  Roman  Civil  Law,  required 
by  Rule  45,  at  any  time  after  having  kept  four 
terms. 
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47.  The  Council  may  accept  a  degree  in 
Law  granted  by  any  University  within  the  British 
dominions  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Examination  in 
any  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  Rule  45,  other 
than  Common  Law  and  Equity;  provided  the 
Council  is  satisfied  that  the  student,  before  he 
obtained  his  degree,  passed  a  sufficient  Examina- 
tion in  such  subject  or  subjects. 

49.  The  honours  List  shall  contain  two  classes, 
in  both  of  which  the  List  shall  be  alphabetical. 
The  Examination  for  honours  shall  be  in  the 
subjects  mentioned  in  clause  44.  And  no  student 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  placed  in  either  class  unless 
he  shall  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
all  the  subjects  mentioned  in  clause  45. 

50.  As  an  encouragement  to  students  to  study 
Jurisprudence  and  Roman  Civil  Law,  twelve 
Studentships  of  100  guineas  each  shall  be  established 
and  divided  equally  into  two  classes  ;  the  1st  class 
of  Studentships  to  continue  for  two  years  and  to  be 
open  for  competition  to  any  student  as  to  whom 
not  more  than  four  terms  shall  have  elapsed  since 
he  kept  his  first  term ;  and  the  2nd  class  to  con- 
tinue for  one  year  only,  and  to  be  open  for  compe- 
tition to  any  student  not  then  already  entitled  to  a 
Studentship,  as  to  whom  not  less  than  four  and  not 
more  than  eight  terms  shall  have  elapsed  since  he 
kept  his  first  term;  two  of  each  class  of  such 
Studentships  to  be  awarded  by  the  Council,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  after  every  ex- 
amination before  Hilary  and  Trinity  Terms  respec- 

2—2 
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tivelj,  to  the  two  students  of  eacli  set  of  competitors 
who  shall  have  passed  the  best  examinatioii  in 
both  Jurisprudence  and  Koman  Civil  Law.  But 
the  Committee  shall  not  be  obliged  to  recommend 
any  Studentship  to  be  awarded  if  the  result  of  the 
Examination  be  such  as,  in  their  opinion,  not  to 
justify  such  recommendation. 

Rule  56  empowers  the  Inn  of  Court  to  which 
any  student  placed  in  the  First  Class  of  Honours 
shall  belong,  to  dispense,  if  desired,  with  any 
number  of  terms,  not  exceeding  two,  which  may 
remain  to  be  kept  by  such  student  previously  to  his 
being  called  to  the  Bar. 

It  is  apparent  that  under  the  above  Bules  the 
student,  whose  object  is  merely  to  obtain  a  Certifi- 
cate of  fitness  for  call  to  the  Bar  as  soon  as  possible, 
may  derive  direct  advantage  from  his  legal  d^ree 
at  Cambridge  by  being  excused  the  London  Exami- 
nation in  Bomian  Civil  Law  and  in  the  Law  of  Beal 
and  Personal  Property.  To  secure,  however,  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Council,  as  provided  for  in  Rule 
47,  it  is  of  course  necessary  for  the  Cambridge 
Examination  in  these  subjects  to  be  thor(mgkf  and 
for  the  subjects  themselves  to  be  little,  if  at  all, 
limited  by  the  Cambridge  Board  (see  above,  p.  8). 

A  cei'tificate  of  satisfactory  examination  is 
required  to  be  lodged  with  the  clerk  to  the 
Council.  This  certificate  is  granted  by  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  to  all  successful  Candidates 
for  the  Law  Tripos  who  attain  a  minimum  of 
marks  required  by  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies. 
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The  Cambridge  student  who  seeks  for  honours 
or  emolument  from  the  London  examinations  will 
derive  a  very  material,  though  indirect,  advantage, 
not  only  from  the  general  identity  of  the  subjects 
with  those  which  he  has  previously  studied,  but, 
in  particular,  from  the  encouragement  given  in 
London  to  Jurisprudence  and  Roman  Civil  Law, 
for  the  study  of  which  there  are,  it  will  be  here- 
after shewn,  peculiar  opportunities  at  a  University 
town  as  distinguished  from  London  (see  p.  24). 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  First  Class 
Honours  in  the  London  Examination  may  accelerate 
call  to  the  Bar  by  two  terms  (Rule  56), 

Candidates  for  admission  as  Attorneys  or  Solicit 
tors  do  not  appear  to  derive  any  external  advantage 
directly  from  the  special  study  of  Law  at  the  Uni- 
versity. The  preliminary  examination  is  excused 
to  all  who  have  passed  the  Previous  Examination 
at  Cambridge,  and  two  years  of  service  (as  Articled 
Clerk)  to  all  Graduates  of  Universities :  those  who 
have  merely  passed  the  Previous  Examination  at 
Cambridge,  without  proceeding  to  a  degree,  have 
one  year  of  service  excused.  An  indirect  ad- 
vantage, however,  in  the  intermediate  and  final 
examinations,  will,  no  doubt,  be  enjoyed  by  those 
who  have  applied  themselves  especially  to  the  study 
of  Law  at  Cambridge.  Upon  the  subject  of  Attor- 
neys and  Solicitors,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
Summary  of  Regulations  published  by  the  Lacor- 
porated  Law  Society. 

The  internal  advantages  of  education  and  train-^ 
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ing,  to  be  derived  from  the  course  of  Legal  study  at 
Cambridge,  arise  partly  from  the  nature  of  that 
study  itself,  partly  from  the  local  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  pursued.  The  subjects  to  which 
the  reading  of  students  is  directed  are  mainly  the 
principles  or  scientific  part  of  Law.  The  importance 
of  laying  a  foundation  of  these,  before  essaying 
practice,  has  been  insisted  upon  by  almost  every 
writer,  and  experienced  by  almost  every  practitioner 
of  eminence.  This  is  in  no  degree  less  true  of 
solicitors  and  attorneys  than  of  barristers.  It  is 
from  a  very  low  and  cynical  point  of  view  that  the 
former  are  sometimes  considered  as  merely  capable 
of  technicalities,  while  the  whole  science  of  Law 
must  be  left  to  the  high^:  branch  of  the  profession. 
And,  as  for  the  dignity  of  the  practitioner,  so  for 
the  interests  of  the  client,  nothing  can  be  worse 
than  that  those  who  are  consulted  in  the  first 
instance,  in  whose  hands  the  wishes  or  grievances 
of  the  laity  are  fir^t  put  into  legal  form,  should  be 
imable  to  rise  above  the  barest  empirical  estimate 
of  the  facts  before  them.  Especially  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  Law  essential  to  the  large  and 
highly  responsible  body  of  corwnJtry  solicitors,  who 
must  not  infrequently  be  obliged,  from  mere  pressure 
of  time,  to  decide,  \fj  their  personal  knowledge, 
upon  points  of  scientific  difficulty  and  yet  of  vital 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  whole  families. 

Even  if  considered  as  regarding  the  interests 
of  the  practitioner  alone,  the  importance  of  be- 
ginning with  a  scientific  education  will  hardly  be 
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contested.  It  may  fairly  be  left  to  those  who  have 
begun  legal  work,  as  too  many  still  do,  without  this 
preparation,  to  say  what  waste  of  time  and  labour 
may  be  spared  by  having  principles  ready  for  ap- 
plication to  practice,  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
acquire  them,  in  a  very  different  fashion,  from  it. 

Nor  is  the  superiority  of  the  former  method 
more  evident  at  the  outset  of  professional  life  than 
when  the  ambition  is  felt  of  aspiring  to  those  higher 
dignities  and  positioos  of  more  extended  usefulness 
to  which  the  Bar  is  an  avenue.     The  infinite  ad- 
vantage of  the  scientific  over  the  mere  empirical 
lawyer  is  nowhere  so  patent  as  in  their  respective 
qualifications  for  the  post  of  judge,  or  of  legislator. 
The   formw  office,  too,  it  must  be  remembered, 
continually  involves  the  latter,  and  in  a  manner 
which,   because  indirect,  is  less  subject  to  consti- 
tutional checks.      Hence  the  double  importance 
that  a  judge  should  be  one  whose  mind  is  not 
a  mere  repertory  of  unconnected  precedents,  but 
a  well-ordered  system  of  principles  and  experience 
combined.     That  the  viewB  here  urged   are  no 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  practice,  may  be  seen 
fix)m  the  fact  that  they  have  been  adopted  by  the 
most  eminent  practical  men  of  modem  days.     Be- 
ference  may  be  made  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission of   1854  and  to  the  debates  upon    the 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  school 
of  law  in  the  metropolis,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(then  Sir  Boundell  Palmer). 

For,  the  result  in  which  all  authorities  agree 
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is  almost  identically  that  of  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
evidence  before  the  same  Commission,  that  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  those  -who  practice 
the  law  to  be  well  grounded  in  the  principles  • 
of  jurisprudence,  and  that  nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  get  those,  who  are  studying  with  a  view 
to  practice  as  early  as  possible,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  a  scientific  study  of  those  principles. 

The  difficulty  here  mentioned  indicates  the  local 
advantage  of  Cambridge  as  a  place  of  scientific 
legal  study.  The  school  of  practice  must,  of  course, 
be  attended  at  some  time  in  a  man's  career:  it 
exists  only  to  a  very  small  extent  in  Cambridge, 
and  to  the  highest  perfection  in  London ;  and  for 
that  very  reason  the  University  town  is  a  better 
site  than  the  metropolis  for  that  scientific  reading 
which  ought  to  come  first.  For  experience  shews 
that  this  is  scarcely  ever  practised  without  dis- 
turbance, and  is  in  danger  of  being  entirely  ousted, 
wherever  it  is  brought  into  close  neighbourhood 
and  consequent  competition  with  the  attractions  of 
actual  business.  In  other  respects  the  advantages  of 
London  and  Cambridge  are  pretty  much  on  a  par : 
men  of  equal  ability  will  probably  be  attracted  to 
the  respective  educational  posts ;  and  the  conveni- 
ences of  study  offered  by  the  University  library  are 
as  good  as  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  metropolis : 
but  Cambridge  has  what  London  has  not,  in  the 
leisure  which  is  necessary  for  studying  principles;  as 
London,  on  the  other  hand,  has  what  Cambridge 
has  not,  in  the  business  which  alone  can  teach  the 
application  of  those  principles  to  practice. 
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III.  The  degrees  in  the  Legal  faculty  con- 
ferred by  the  University  of  Cambridge  are  those  of 
Bachelor  of  Law,  Master  of  Law,  and  Doctor  of 
Law :  the  abbreviation  for  which  titles  are  LL.B., 
LLM.  and  LLB.  respectively.  For  an  explana- 
tion of  these  abbreviations  see  Appendix  (B). 

Candidates  who  have  obtained  Honours  in  a  Law 
Tripos  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Law,  either  instead  of  or  in  addition  to  that  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Those  who  have  not  deserved 
Honours,  may  be  declared  by  the  Examiners  to 
have  acquitted  themselves  so  as  to  deserve  an 
ordinary  degree,  and  such  persons  are  admitted  to 
the  B.  A.  degree  without  further  examination  {infra 
pp.  34,  37).  The  Inauguration  of  Bachelors  and 
perfecting  of  their  degree  takes  place  in  the  Easter 
term.  For  the  fees  payable  on  admission  see 
Student^s  Guides  Pfc.  1,  p.  85. 

A  Bachelor  of  Law,  or  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  who 
has  taken  that  degree  by  Honours  in  Law,  may  be 
admitted  to  incept  in  Law  without  further  exami- 
nation, at  any  time  after  the  completion  of  three 
years  from  his  time  of  Inauguration  as  Bachelor. 
He  is  created  and  becomes  a  complete  Master  of 
Law,  without  attendance,  on  the  last  Tuesday  but 
one  in  June  (Commencement).  Bachelors  and 
Masters  of  Arts  desirous  of  proceeding  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Law,  and  who 
have  not  obtained  Honours  in  Law,  are  required 
to  satisfy  the  Examiners  for  the  Law  Tripos 
in  the  papers  numbered  4,  5  and  6  (English 
Personal  Property,  Real  Property,  and  Criminal 
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Law',  and  to  pay  a  fee  of  Xd.  3a.  to  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Ciyil  Law.  But  no  person  may  be  thus 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  unless  he 
shall  have  obtained  Honours  in  some  Tripos.  Fees 
payable  on  admission  to  the  degree  of  LL.M.  are,  to 
the  Chest,  £  1 2 ;  to  the  College,  a  fee  yarying  between 
£4.  is.  (Downing)  and  £\\,  9«.  (Trinity).  A  portion 
of  the  College  fee  ia  in  some  cases  remitted  where  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  has  been  previously  taken. 

A  Master  of  Law  may  be  admitted  to  the  title 
of  Doctor-designate  when  five  years  have  elapsed 
from  his  creation  as  Master,  provided  he  have  kept 
an  Act,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Begins  Professor 
or  his  deputy,  at  some  time  after  such  creation. 
He  is  created  and  becomes  complete  Doctor  of 
Law,  without  further  attendance,  on  Commence- 
ment-Tuesday. The  fees  payable  are,  to  the  Chest 
J&20,  to  the  College  a  fee  varying  from  £8  (Emman- 
uel) to  <£17.  10«.  (Trinity),  and  to  the  Begins  Pro- 
fessor, for  keeping  the  Act,  <£10.  10«. — ^The  Act  is 
to  be  kept  as  follows  : — 

''The  Begins  Professor  of  the  factdty  shall  assign 
the  day  and  hour  when  the  exercise  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Law  shall  be  kept. 

"The  Professor,  or  some  graduate  of  the  faculty, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate,  deputed  by  him, 
shall  preside  over  the  exercise. 

"The  Candidate  shaU  read  a  thesis,  composed  in 

^  These  papers  are  usually  taken  first  in  the  Law  Tripo , 
which  commences,  after  i88i,  upon  the  Monday  after  the  lasb 
Sunday  but  one  in  May. 
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Englisli  by  himself  on  some  subject  approved  by  the 
Professor;  the  Professor,  or  graduate  presiding, 
shall  bring  forward  arguments  or  objections  in 
English  for  the  Candidate  to  answer,  and  shall 
examine  him  in  English  viva  voce  as  well  on 
questions  connected  with  his  thesis  as  on  other 
subjects  in  the  faculty  of  a  more  general  nature;  the 
exercise  being  made  to  continue  at  least  one  hour. 

"Public  notice  of  the  Act  shall  be  given  by  fixing 
on  the  door  of  the  University  Schools,  eight  days 
at  least  before  the  assigned  time,  a  written  paper 
specifying  the  name  and  College  of  the  Candidate, 
the  day  and  hour  appointed  for  the  exercise,  and 
the  subject  of  the  thesis :  copies  of  the  notice  shall 
be  delivered  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  to  the  Professor." 

The  three  notices  here  required  are  in  practice 
sent  to  the  University  Marshal.  For  the  thesis, 
subjects  in  English,  Koman  or  International  Law 
are  accepted  by  the  present  Regius  Professor.  A 
subject  is  preferred  with  which  the  Candidate  has 
some  personal  acquaintance  either  irom  practice  or 
special  research. 

The  power  of  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Law  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
13th  chapter  of  the  Statutes  published  in  the  12th 
year  of  Elizabeth,  is  reserved  to  Bachelors  of  Law 
and  Masters  of  Arts  who  were  admitted  t6  their 
degree  before  July  31,  1858  {Statuta  Academiae 
Cantahrigiensia  p.  41).  These  conditions  have  be- 
come confined  by  custom  to  the  keeping  of  a  single 
Act,  in  the  manner  above  described. 
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On    the  Study  of  Indian  Law   (5y   Sir  R.  K. 
Wilson,  Bart.,  Header  in  Indian  Law). 

• 

The  first  public  provision  for  instruction  on 
this  subject  was  made  only  two  years  ago,  by  the 
appointment  of  a  "Reader  on  the  Laws  of  India," 
whose  duty  is  defined  to  be  "to  give  instruction 
to  the  students,  and  to  prepare  them  for  their 
periodical  examinations,  according  to  a  scheme  to 
be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies.*' 
(Report  of  Syndicate  as  to  giving  further  facilities 
for  the  residence  and  education  of  candidates  for 
the  Civil  Service  of  India,  confirmed  by  Grace  of 
April  9th,  1871.  University  Report&r,  1877—8, 
pp.  356,  449.)  The  students  referred  to  are  the 
Selected  Candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
whose  receipt  of  the  Grovemment  allowance  during 
their  two  years  of  special  training  is  now  made 
conditional  on  their  residence  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge or  some  other  approved  University.  Their 
"periodical  examinations"  are  however  regulated 
not  by  the  University  but  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners,  and  take  place  in  London.  The 
number  of  these  students  resident  in  Cambridge  at 
any  given  time  is  not  likely  to  exceed  thirty  or 
thereabouts,  each  of  whom,  supposing  him  to  appor- 
tion his  reading  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
relative  importance  of  his  different  studies  as  indi- 
cated by  the  allotment  of  marks,  will  devote  to  Indian 
Law  about  one-sixth  of  his  available  time  during 
the  two  years;  each  moreover  is  furnished  indi- 
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vidnally  with  detailed  instructions  from  Whitehall, 
an4  can  readily  obtain  further  advice  from  the 
Reader.  It  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  say  much 
here  so  far  as  this  class  is  concerned.  The  lectures 
on  Indian  Law  are  adapted  pretty  closely  to  the 
examinations,  time,  place  and  subject  being  notified 
in  the  usual  modes  together  with  those  of  the  other 
Law  Lectures.  And  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  here,  that  for  the  convenience  of  Selected 
Candidates  a  separate  course  by  the  same  Header 
is  arranged  to  cover  the  other  legal  subjects,  not 
strictly  within  his  province,  which  are  prescribed 
for  Selected  Candidates  under  the  two  heads  of 
'Jurisprudence'  and  *Law  of  Evidence ;'  the  former 
including  portions  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries 
and  the  whole  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  as  well 
as  Maine's  Ancient  Law  and  parts  of  Austin  and 
Bentham. 

The  study  of  Indian  Law  at  Cambridge  may 
however  be  considered  quite  apart  from  the  special 
requirements  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  Long 
before  these  had  begun  to  claim  attention,  in  fact 
since  the  year  1862,  the  subject  had  received  a 
certain  measure  of  direct  recognitioD,  though  it  was 
little  more  than  nominal  The  regulations  for  the 
Special  Examination  in  Law  for  the  ordinary  B.A. 
degree,  following  in  this  respect  those  for  the 
ordinary  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  which  they 
superseded,  allow  ''The  Elements  of  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  Law''  to  be  taken  up  as  an  alterna- 
tive instead  of  Mackenzie's  Boman  Law,    The 
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boon  was  in  fact  illusory,  for  whatever  class  it  may 
Have  been  intended,  inasmuch  as  the  candidate 
offering  himself  for  examination  in  the  Indian 
subjects  would  still  have  to  master  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian,  and  would  rather  lose  than  gain  by 
dispensing  with  the  assistance  of  Mackenzie.  It 
might  perhaps  have  been  of  substantial  advantage 
to  an  appreciable  number  of  stiidents  had  they 
been  allowed  to  substitute  (say)  three  of  the  best 
Indian  Codes  for  either  Blackstone  or  Justinian. 

But  however  scantily  it  may  be  recognised  as  a 
separate  study,  Indian  Law  enters  already  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  commonly  acknowledged  into 
the  regular  course  of  reading  for  the  Law  Tripos. 
Among  the  books  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Legal  Studies,  and  in  fact  most  generally  read, 
there  are  several  which  pointedly  direct  attention 
to  the  salient  features  of  the  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan systems  as  well  as  to  the  modern  Anglo- 
Indian  Codes :  viz,  Markby's  Elements  of  LaWj  based 
on  lectures  delivered  to  a  class  of  Hindu  and  Mo- 
hammedan law-students  at  Calcutta;  Pollock  on 
Contract,  a  work  in  which,  to  use  the  author's  own 
words,  "The  Indian  Contract  Act  has  been 
almost  constantly  kept  in  view'*  (Pref.  p.  vii); 
and  above  all  the  three  well-known  works  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine  on  Ancient  Law,  Early  History 
of  Institutions,  and  Village  Communities,  which 
would  probably  be  found  to  contain  collectively 
as  much  matter  relating  to  Indian,  as  to  either 
Boman,  Teutonic,  or  Celtic  institutions.     Again, 
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Austin's  Jurisprudence,  as  published  in  its  latest 
and  most  improved  form  under  the  somewhat  over- 
modest  title  of  "The  Student's  Austin,''  abounds 
with  Indian  illustrations,  supplied  by  the  learned 
editor.  It  seems  on  the  whole  not  unlikely,  that 
if  General  and  Comparatiye  Jurisprudence  con- 
tinues to  occupy  the  same  prominent  place  as  at 
present  in  the  Cambridge  course,  the  attention  of 
students  will  be  increasingly  directed  to  India  for 
two  purposes ;  for  the  sake  of  its  legal  antiquities 
and  of  its  modem  experiments  in  codification.  But 
for  this  purpose  appropriate  text-books  are  much 
wanted.  As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  best  selection  we  feel  able  to  recommend 
to  a  law  student  who  desires  merely  to  use  Indian 
Law  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  General  Jurispru- 
dence. The  books  mentioned  are  to  be  found  in 
the  University  Library  unless  the  contrary  is  men- 
tioned. 

1.  The  Indian  Penal  Code  (with  commentary 
by  J.  D.  Mayne,  or  in  its  place  among  the  Legisla- 
tive Acts,  xlv.  of  1860).  This  may  be  read  with 
advantage  by  the  side  either  of  Stephen's  Digest  of 
the  English  Criminal  Law,  or  of  Bentham's  Theory 
of  Legislation. 

2.  The  Indian  Contract  Act,  ix.  of  1872; 
only  to  be  found  under  the  latter  title  among  the 
Legislative  Acts,  not  in  a  separate  form. 

3.  The  Indian  Succession  Act,   x.   of  1865 
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(with  commentary,  Ac.  by  W.  Stokes).  Gives  tb© 
rules  of  intestate  and  testamentary  succession  much 
as  they  would  be  in  England  if  the  law  of  real 
were  assimilated  to  that  of  personal  property. 

4.  Mayne  (J.  D.)  on  Hindu  Law  and  Usage. 
Especially  useful  for  reference  in  reading  the  works 
of  Sir  Henry  Maine. 

There  is  not  much  in  Mohammedan  Law  which 
could  be  turned  to  account  for  academical  purposes. 
The  newest  and  perhaps  the  most  convenient  book 
on  the  subject  is  Bumsey's  Mohammedan  Law  of 
Inheritance. 


APPENDIX  (A). 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  LAW  TRIPOS  EXAMI- 
NATION IN  FORCE  TILL  1881  INCLUSIVE. 

1.  That  all  Students  who  shall  pass  the  Examination 
for  the  Law  Tripos,  so  as  to  deserve  Honours,  be  entitled 
to  admission  either  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
to  that  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  or  to  both  these  degrees  at  their 
option,  and  that  any  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  shall  have  passed 
as  above  stated,  shall  be  entitled  to  proceed  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Laws  without  further  Examination. 

2.  That  the  Examination  for  the  Law  Tripos  commence 
on  the  second  Monday  in  December. 

3.  That  in  this  Examination  the  papers  shall  be  allotted 
to  the  following  subjects: — 

1.  General  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence. 

2.  Passages  for  Translation,  taken  from  the  sourceB 
of  Roman  Law,  particularly  from  Gains,  Ulpian, 
Justinian,  and  some  specified  portion  of  the 
Digest. 

5.     Questions  on  Roman  Law  and  its  history. 

4.  The  English  Law  of  Personal  Property. 

5.  The  English  Law  of  Real  Property. 

6.  English  Criminal  Law. 

7.  The  Legal  and  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

8.  Public  International  Law. 

9.  Essays  or  Problems  on  the  subjects  of  Examina- 
tion. 

4.  That  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies 
to  publish  from  time  to  time  a  list  of  books  recommended 
to  Candidates  for  Examination :  and  that  it  be  competent 
to  the  said  Board  to  limit  any  or  all  of  the  above-named 

8. 0.      V.  3 
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subjects  to  a  department  or  departments  of  the  Rame ;  pro- 
vided that  public  notice  of  such  limitation  shall  be  given 
in  the  Easter  Term  of  the  (civil)  year  next  but  one  preceding 
that  in  which  the  Examination  in  the  subjects  so  limited 
shall  take  place. 

5.  That  the  names  of  those  students  who  shall  acquit 
themselves  so  as  to  deserve  Honours  be  arranged  in  three 
classes  in  order  of  merit,  and  that  the  Examiners  shall  send 
to  the  Vice- Chancellor  a  list  of  those  who  shall  acquit  them- 
selves so  as  to  deserve  the  Ordinary  B.A.  degree,  or  to  be 
excused  the  General  Examination  for  the  same ;  provided 
that  no  such  Student  shall  be  allowed  the  Ordinary  B.A. 
degree  unless  he  have  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Examiners  in  at  least  four  papers. 

6.  That  the  Examiners  shall  be  the  Kegius  Professor 
of  Civil  Law  and  three  other  Members  of  the  Senate  nomi- 
nated by  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies  and  elected  by  Grace 
before  the  Division  of  the  Easter  Term  in  every  year;  and 
that,  if  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  shall  be  prevented 
from  examining  in  any  year,  a  Deputy  to  examine  in  his 
stead  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Yice-Chancellor  and  elected 
by  the  Senate. 

7.  That  an  Undergraduate  or  Bachelor  designate  in 
Arts  may  be  a  Candidate  for  Honours  in  the  Law  Tripos, 
if  at  the  time  of  the  Examination  for  such  Tripos  he  shall 
be  in  his  eighth  term  at  least,  having  previously  kept  seven 
terms,  provided  that  not  more  than  ten  terms  shall  have 
passed  after  the  first  of  the  said  seven  terms :  and  that  no 
student  of  a  different  standing  shall  be  allowed  to  be  a 
Candidate  excepting  in  the  cases  provided  for  in  Kegulations 
9  and  1 1,  unless  he  shall  have  obtained  permission  from  the 
Council  of  the  Senate. 

8.  That  any  Student  who  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Examination  in  his  eighth  term  shall  be  required  to  keep 
that  term,  and  no  certificate  of  approval  shall  continue  in 
force,  unless  it  shall  appear,  when  such  Student  applies  for 
admission  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Laws,  that 
he  has  kept  the  said  eighth  term. 
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9.  That  a  Student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  jure  riataZiumy  or  is  a  Candidate  for  such  degree,  may 
be  a  Candidate  for  Honours  in  the  Law  Tripos  if  at  the 
time  of  the  Examination  for  such  Tripos  he  shall  be  in  his 
sixth  term^  having  previously  kept  five  terms,  provided  that 
not  more  than  ten  terms  shall  have  passed  after  the  first 
of  the  said  five  terms. 

10.  That  any  such  Student  who  may  be  admitted  to 
the  Examination  in  his  sixth  term  shall  be  required  to  keep 
that  term,  and  no  certificate  of  approval  shall  continue  in 
force,  unless  it  shall  appear,  when  such  Student  applies  for 
admission  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  that  he  has 
kept  the  said  sixth  term. 

11.  That  Students  who  have  obtained  Honours  in  any 
Tripos  be  allowed  to  be  Candidates  for  Honours  in  any 
Examination  for  the  Law  Tripos  after  the  Examination  in 
which  they  obtained  such  Honours :  provided  that  no  such 
Student  shall  present  himself  as  a  Candidate  for  Honours 
in  the  Law  Tripos  on  more  than  one  occasion,  or  when  more 
than  thirteen  terms  shall  have  passed  after  his  first  term  of 
residence. 

12.  That  persons  who,  being  already  Bachelors  of  Arts 
and  not  having  obtained  Honours  in  the  Law  Tripos,  desire 
to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws,  shall  be  required 
to  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  the  papers  numbered  4,  5,  and  6, 
and  to  pay  a  fee  of  £3.  38.  to  the  Kegius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law :  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  in  virtue  of 
this  Begulation,  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law,  unless  he 
shall  have  obtained  Honours  in  some  Tripos. 

13.  That  the  days  of  general  admission  of  Bachelors  in 
Law  in  every  year  be  the  last  Saturday  in  January  and  the 
first  day  of  the  following  Easter  Term. 

14.  That  Students,  who,  having  obtained  Honours  in 
the  Law  Tripos,  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  title  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  be  entitled  to  admission  in  eveiy  year  on  the  last 
Saturday  in  January  or  on  the  first  day  of  the  following 
Easter  Term. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  LAW  TRIPOS  EXAMI- 
NATION  TO  COME  INTO  OPERATION  IN 
EASTER  TERM,  1882.1 

I.    That  in  this  Examination  the  pi4>ers  shall  be  allotted 
to  the  following  subjects : 

I.     General  and  Comparatiye  Jurisprudence. 
3.    Passages  for  Translation,  taken  from  the  sources 
of  Roman  Law,  particularly  from  Gains,  Ulpian, 
Justinian,   and  some  specified  portion  of  the 


3.  Questions  on  Roman  Law  and  its  history. 

4.  The  English  Law  of  Personal  Property. 

5.  The  English  Law  of  Real  Property. 

6.  English  Criminal  Law. 

7.  The  Legal  and  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

8.  Public  International  Law. 

9.  Essays  or  Problems  on  the  subjects  of  Exami- 

nation. 

a.  That  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies  to 
publish  from  time  to  time  a  list  of  books  recommended  to 
Candidates  for  Examination :  and  that  it  be  competent  to  the 
said  Board  to  limit  any  or  all  of  the  above-named  subjects  to 
a  department  or  departments  of  the  same ;  provided  that 
public  notice  of  such  limitation  shall  be  given  in  the  Lent 
Term  of  the  civil  year  next  but  one  preceding  that  in  which 
the  Examination  in  the  subjects  so  limited  shall  take  place. 

3.  That  the  names  of  those  Students  who  shall  acquit 
themselves  so  as  to  deserve  Honours  be  arranged  in  three 
classes  in  order  of  merit,  and  that  the  Examiners  shall  send 
to  the  Vice- Chancellor  a  list  of  those  who  shall  acquit  them- 
selves so  as  to  deserve  the  ordinary  B.A.  degree,  or  to  be 
excused  the  General  Examination  for  the  same  ;  provided  that 
no  such  Student  shall  be  allowed  the  (Mxlinary  B.A.  degree 
unless  he  have  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Examiners  in  at  least  four  papers. 

1  The  Examination  commenees  upon  the  Monday  after  the  last  Sunday 
but  one  in  May. 
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4.  That  the  Examiners  shall  be  the  Begias  Professor  of 
Civil  Law  and  three  other  Members  of  the  Senate  nominated 
by  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies  and  elected  by  Grace  before 
the  Division  of  the  Michaelmas  Term  in  every  year :  and  that, 
if  the  Begins  Professor  shall  be  prevented  from  examining  in 
any  year,  a  Deputy  to  examine  in  his  stead  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  elected  by  the  Senate. 

5.  That  persons  who,  being  already  Bachelors  of  Arts  and 
not  having  obtained  Honours  in  the  Law  Tripos,  desire  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Law,  shall  b6 
required  to  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  the  papers  numbered  4,  5 
and  6,  and  to  pay  a  fee  of  £3.  39.  to  the  Begius  Professor  of 
Civil  Law:  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  in 
virtue  of  this  Begulation,  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law, 
unless  he  shall  have  obtained  Honours  in  some  Tripos. 

6.  That  each  of  the  three  Examiners  elected  by  the 
Senate  shall  receive  Thirty  Pounds  from  the  University  Chest. 

Common  to  the  Lofw  and  other  Triposes, 

3.  A  Student  may  be  a  Candidate  for  Honours  in  the 
Moral  Sciences,  Law  or  Historical  Tripos,  if  at  the  time  of 
such  Examination  he  be  in  his  eighth  term  at  least,  having 
previously  kept  seven  terms:  provided  that  nine  complete 
terms  shall  not  have  passed  after  the  first  of  the  said  seven 
terms,  unless  the  Candidate  shall  have  previously  obtained 
Honours  in  one  of  the  Honours  Examinations  of  the  University, 
in  which  case  he  may  be  a  Candidate  provided  that  twelve 
complete  terms  shall  not  have  passed  after  the  first  of  the  said 
seven  terms. 

4.  No  Student  of  a  dififerent  standing  shall  be  allowed  to 
be  a  Candidate  for  Honours  in  any  of  these  Examinations 
unless  he  shall  have  obtained  permission  from  the  Council  of 
the  Senate. 

5.  No  Student  who  has  presented  himself  for  any  of  the 
above  Examinations  may  present  himself  on  another  occasion 
for  the  same  Examination. 

7.  A  Student  who  shall  pass  the  second  part  of  the 
Examination  for  the  Classical  or  Natural  Sciences  Tripos,  or 
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the  Examination  for  the  Moral  Sciences,  Law,  or  Historical 
Tripos,  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the  degree  of  BachelcM* 
of  Arts  provided  that  he  shall  have  kept  the  requisite  number 
of  terms  at  the  time  when  he  applies  for  his  degree. 

8.  A  Student  who  shall  obtain  Honours  in  the  Examina- 
tion for  the  Law  Tripos  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  either  instead  of  or  in  addition  to 
that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

I  o .  The  Examinations  for  the  Classical  Tripos  (first  part). 
Moral  Sciences  Tripos,  Natural  Sciences  Tripos  (first  part), 
aud  Law  Tripos  shall  commence  upon  the  Monday  after  the 
last  Sunday  but  one  in  May. 

13.  If  Ascension  Day  fall  upon  any  of  the  days  fixed  for 
one  of  the  Honours  Examinations,  there  shall  be  no  examina- 
tion on  Ascension  Day,  but  all  the  examinations  affected  by 
these  regulations  which  begin  not  later  than  Ascension  Day 
shall  begin  one  day  earlier  (exclusive  of  Sunday)  than  is  here 
provided. 

16.  The  Glass  Lists  for  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos, 
Natural  Sciences  Tripos  (second  part).  Law  Tripos  and 
Historical  Tripos  shall  be  published  not  later  than  9.A.l(.  on 
the  Friday  after  the  second  Sunday  in  June. 


APPENDIX  (B). 

Much  want  of  uniformity  having  for  some  time  previuled 
in  the  style  of  Law  degrees  at  Cambridge,  the  present  seems 
a  convenient  opportunity  for  placing  the  matter  upon  a  more 
satisfactory  footing  for  the  future. 

By  the  formulas  now  in  use,  the  three  degrees  of  Bachelor, 
Master,  and  Doctor  are  all  taken  alike  in  jure,  i.  e.  in  Law 
generally.  The  style,  therefore,  of  the  subject-matter  should 
be  the  same  for  all  three.  If  the  matter  were  res  Integra,  the 
Latin  J. D. ;  J.M. ;  J.B.  (for  Juris  Doctor,  Ac.)  and  the 
English  D.L. ;  M.L. ;  B.L.  (for  Doctor  of  Law,  &c.)  would 
probably  be  the  best.     We  have  however,  in  tirae-honoured 
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existence,  LL.D.  (Legum  Doctor),  and  the  less  historical 
titles,  which  must  however,  for  uniformity's  sake,  go  with 
the  former,  of  LL.M.  and  LL.B.  (Legam  Magister  and 
Baccalaureus). 

Should  the  style  of  LL.D.  be  found  not  inappropriate  to 
the  present  forms  of  admission  and  subjects  of  study,  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  abandon  a  title  so  well  known  and  which 
has  been  considered  distinctive  of  a  Cambridge  degree.  If 
LL.D.,  <fec.  are  retained,  the  only  objection  to  the  adoption 
of  an  English  style  D.L.,  <&c.  by  the  side  of  these,  is  the 
needless  multiplication  of  symbols  and  the  possible  confusion 
of  Doctor  of  Law  with  Deputy  Lieutenant  (D.L.)  or  Master 
of  Law  with  Licentiate  of  Medicine  (M.L.). 

The  word  fee,  in  the  phrase  Legum  Doctor^  is  popularly 
considered  to  bear  the  later  and  unclassical  meaning  of  body 
of  law  ^,  and  the  plural  Ugum  to  refer  to  two  systems  or  bodies 
of  law,  the  CivU  and  the  Canon,  a  degree  in  which  is  more 
classically  designated  by  the  phrase  Juris  utriusque  Doctor, 
This  interpretation  of  Legum  Doctor  is  possible,  as  the  phrase 
most  probably  arose  in  times  of  non-classical  Latinity  and  was 
certainly  in  use  with  us  when  degrees  were  regularly  con> 
ferred  in  the  canon  as  well  as  in  the  civil  law.    But  another 
interpretation  appears  more  probable.    The  particular  ex- 
tracts in  the  Digest  were  known  and  referred  to  in  the  middle 
ages  under  the  name  of  Lex  (e.  g.  Lex  profectitia  or  Lex  5.  D. 
de  jure  dotium).    Hence  the  term  leges  was  applied  to  the 
whole  Digest  and,  by  a  natural  extension,  to  the  whole  body  of 
Justinian's  law.    These  are  clearly  the  leges  on  which  Imerius 
at  Bologna  and  Yacarius  at  Oxford  were  said  legere  and 
docere  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  ^     And,  at  the 
close  of  the  same  century,  a  distinction  between  the  students 
of  the  Roman  Imperial  Law  and  the  Canon  Law,  under  the 
respective  names  of  Legistce  and  Decretistce,  appears  to  have 
been  known  in  England  3.    The  prohibition,  therefore,  of  the 
teaching  of  leges  in  London,  by  a  writ  of  Henry  III.  (a.d. 

*  For  instances  see  Savigny's  Oeschichte,  T.  i.  c.  iiL  §§  37, 88;  the  lex  terrae 
of  Magna  Carta  (c.  29),  &c. 

*  Selden,  ad  Fletam,  capp.  6,  §  2  and  7,  §  8. 

*  Jb.  8,  §  1. 
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1234),  most  probably  refers  to  tbe  former,  i.e.  the  Civil  Law  ^  ! 
as  also  does  the  invitation  of  Accursius  by  Edward  I.  in  a 
writ  expressly  styling  him  Doctor  legumK  The  two  bodies  of 
Civil  and  Canon  law  were,  no  doubt,  ordinarily  studied 
together ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  term  legeSf  proper  to  the 
former,  may  have  been  extended  to  cover  tbe  latter  also  :  so 
that  Doctor  legum  may  have  been  used  for  Doctor  legnm 
et  (UcretaZium.  The  subject  of  Canon  law  was,  it  is  well  known, 
prohibited  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  least  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  degrees ;  but  tbe  plural  legum  was  still  retained,  in 
the  statutes  published  by  his  successor  Edward  the  Sixth,  as 
the  style  of  Law  degrees,  and  would  appear  to  designate 
Koman  law  alone,  in  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge^.  If,  however,  the  same  term  included 
Canon  law  as  well,  in  previous  times,  it  is  at  leadt  possible  that 
the  scope  of  it  had  become  general,  embracing  all  the  law 
studied  at  the  University. 

In  the  view,  taken  by  the  present  writer,  that  legtmimihe 
phrase  Legum  Doctor,  has  come  to  mean  of  Imo  generally^ 
and  is  therefore^  practically  equivalent  to  Juris,  the  expression 
is  as  correct  now  as  ever,  and  will  cover  any  different  systems 
or  bodies  of  law  which  may  be  studied  at  the  University. 
If  it  means,  or  ever  meant,  of  bodies  of  law,  the  plural  is  correct 
at  the  present  time,  as  the  three  systems  of  Koman,  English, 
and  International  Law  are  studied  for  Examination,  and  a 
reasonable  subject  from  any  one  of  the  three  would  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  Doctor's  Act.  The  term  would  not  indicate 
the  sam£  systems  of  law  as  it  did  originally,  but  it  has  been 
shewn  to  have  been  authoritatively  retained  very  shortly  after 
the  prohibition  of  one  of  these.  In  either  case  it  is  submitted 
that  the  abandonment  of  an  old  and  distinctive  style,  capa- 
ble of  an  interpretation  consistent  with  the  present  state  of 
study,  is  eminently  undesirable. 

^  Ne  aliquis  scholas  regens  de  legibus  in  eadem  civitate  n[<ondineii^  de 
caetero  ibidem  leges  doceat  See  Selden,  in  Fletam^  8,  §  2.  The  wnt  ii 
misunderstood  by  Ck>ke,  2  Instt  Proem. 

s  Selden,  od  JPtetaw,  8,  §  2. 

*  C  14.  Doctor  legum  mox  a  doctoratu  dabit  operam  l^;ibu8  Angllae  && 
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DEGREES    IN    MEDICINE    AND 

SURGERY. 


A  QucU'^iccUion  to  practise  in  Medicine  or  Surgery 
Biay  be  conferred  by  the  licence  or  diploma  of  a 
College  of  Physicians  or  of  Surgeons ;  but  a  degree 
can  be  obtained  only  at  a  University.  A  degree 
in  Medicine  or  the  degree  of  Master  in  Surgery 
is  a  legal  qualification  to  practise ;  and  the  degrees 
in  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  Cambridge  give  the 
right  to  practise  in  every  branch  of  the  profession 
in  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Degrees  in  Medicine — Bachelor  and  Doctor — 
have  long  been  given  in  the  University.  The  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  confers  the  right  to 
practise  medicine ;  and  it  confers  in  the  University 
many  of  the  privileges  of  the  M.  A.  degree,  but  not 
a  vote  in  the  Senate.  This  last  and  certain  other 
privileges  are  acquired  with  the  Doctor's  degree. 
The  title  of  "Doctor"  is  often,  by  courtesy,  accorded 
to  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  but,  by  right,  belongs 
only  to  one  who  has  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor. 
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The  degree  of  Masteb  in  Surgery  gives  the 
right  to  practise  surgery.  For  the  first  three  years 
the  graduate  has  the  status  in  the  University  of 
a  B.A. ;  afterwards  he  has  all  the  privil^es  of 
a  M.A. 

In  the  Statutes  which  have  been  recently  framed 
by  the  University  Commissioners  there  are  pro- 
visions for  granting  a  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Surgery.  When  these  Statutes  come  into  force 
it  is  probable  that  the  Examination  in  Surgery 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Examination  for  the 
M.B.  degree  will  be  extended,  more  particularly 
in  the  Clinical  and  Practical  directicm,  and  that 
the  two  degrees  Bachelor  of  Mbdioinb  and 
Bachelor  of  Surgery  will  be  granted  together, 
and  that  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and 
Master  of  Surgery  will  be  reserved  for  those 
who  desire  to  proceed  to  them  after  a  longer  course 
of  study. 

THE  FOLLOWING  IS  AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE 
REGULATIONS  FOR  DEGREES  IN  MEDICINE 
AND  SURGERY. 

The  Deobbx  of  Baohelob  of  Mbdioinx. 

A  Student  prooeediDg  to  this  degree  most 

i«    Retdde  in  the  Uoivenity  two-thirds  of  each  of  nuie 
terms,  dther  as  a  collegiate  or  as  a  non-ooUegista 

student^. 

X  The  escpeniet  attakUmt  on  residence  m  a  non-collegiate  student  an 
rather  less  than  those  of  residence  in  College;  and  the  tutorial  and  otiur 
fees  are  also  less. 

InfonnattOD  respeetlttg  the  regolattons  for  non-ooUeglate  ttndents  toaf 
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2.  Pass  the  '* Previous  Examination' '^  or  present  the 

certificates  from  the  Local  Examination,  the  Higher 
Local  Examination,  or  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Schools  Board  Examination,  which  are  accepted 
in  lieu  of  the  Previous  Examination. 

3.  Pursue  medical  study  for  five  years;*  unless  he  has 

obtained  honours  in  the  Mathematical,  Classical, 
Moral  Sciences,  or  Natural  Sciences  Tripos,  in 
which  case  four  years  only  are  required. 

be  obtiUned  Arom  the  Censor,  the  Rev.  B.  K  Somerset,  Orford  House, 
Cambridge. 

CavencUsh  College  hM  recently  been  founded  to  enable  students  to  come 
to  the  University  at  an  earlier  age  than  has  been  usual,  and  also  to  reside 
and  graduate  at  leas  cost  Information  respecting  it  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Principal,  J.  Cox,  Esq.,  at  the  College.  Selwj-n  College  is 
about  to  be  founded  for  a  similar  purpose. 

^  This  Examination  consists  of  two  Parts  and  Additional  Subjects. 
Part  L  one  of  the  four  Gospels  in  Greek ;  one  of  the  Latin  Classics ;  one 
of  the  Greek  Oassics,  +  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar—PART  IL  Paley's 
Evidences;  Euclid,  Books  L  IL  IIL,  Definitions  1—10  of  Book  V.,  Props. 
1—19  and  A  of  Book  YI. ;  Arithmetic ;  Elementary  Algebra.  These  must  be 
passed  by  all  Candidates  for  degrees.  The  Additiohai.  Subjbots  (Elemen- 
tary parts  of  Algebra ;  Elementary  parts  of  Trigonometry ;  Elementary 
Mechanics)  must  be  passed,  as  well  as  Parts  L  and  IL,  by  Candidates  for 
the  Honour  Triposes.  The  Examination  is  in  June  and  December;  and 
the  particular  Gospel  and  the  Classical  Subjects  are  made  known  in  tlie 
Easter  Term  of  the  preceding  year. 

This  Examfaiation  may  be  passed  in  the  first  term  of  residence ;  and  it 
should  be  passed  as  early  as  possible.  The  Candidate  may  then,  at  once,  be 
registered  as  a  medical  student  and  commence  his  medical  studies  in  the 
University. 

It  is  however  by  fxt  the  best  plan  to  pass,  before  coming  up  to  the  Uni- 
versity, one  of  the  Examinations,  the  certificates  of  which  give  an  exemption 
from  the  Previous  Examination.  The  student  then  b^ins  his  Scientific  and 
Medical  Studies  as  soon  as  he  comes  up  hi  October.  He  thus  nut  only  gains 
time,  but  he  has  the  advantage  of  joining  the  courses  of  lectures  at  their  com- 
mencement The  Local  Examinations  are  held  in  various  towns  in  December ; 
and  the  Higher  Local  Examinations  in  June.  Information  respecting  them 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  St  Catharine's  College, 
Cambridge.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Board  Examinations  are 
held  hi  June,  July,  and  December.  Information  respecting  them  will  be 
found  in  the  Regulations  of  tiie  Board,  which  may  be  obtained  from  book- 
sellers, or  by  writing  to  E.  J.  Gross,  Esq.,  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

«  This  he  may  do  in  the  Univerrity  or  elsewhere.  Commonly  the  first 
part  of  the  time  is  spent  hi  the  University  and  the  remafaider  at  some 
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There  are  three  Examinations  for  the  degree  of  Badielor 
of  Medicine,  conducted  partly  bj  written  questions,  and 
partly  vivd  voce.  The  Examinations  also  include  chemical  ana- 
lysis, practical  histology,  the  recognition  and  description  of 
specimens  (healthy  and  morbid),  dissections,  and  the  examin- 
ation of  patients. 

At  each  of  the  Examinations  the  successful  candidates  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  names  being  placed  in  alphabetical 
order  in  each  class. 

The  mbjectt  of  thejirst  Examination^  are — 

1.  Chemistry  and  other  branches  of  Physics, 

2,  Botany. 

The  student  may  present  himself  for  this  Examination 
at  any  time  after  passing  the  Previous  Examination.  He 
is  required  to  produce  certificates  of  diligent  attendance  on 
one  course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  including  Manipulations, 
and  on  one  course  on  Botany. 

A  fee  of  three  guineas  is  paid  by  the  student  to  the 
Begistrary  at  his  office  at  the  Pitt  Press  before  admission  to 
the  Examination,  and  on  each  occasion,  of  re-admission. 

The  suljects  of  the  second  Examination  are — 
I.    Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 

Metropolitan  or  other  recognised  Hospital  or  Sdiool  of  Medicine.  As  evi- 
dence of  Medical  Study  in  the  University  the  student  must  produce  certi- 
ficates of  diligent  attendance  in  each  term  on  Courses  of  Lectures,  or 
Practical  Instruction,  in  some  two  of  the  subjects  of  the  Examinatioos 
for  Medical  or  Surgical  degrees:  or  of  diligent  attendance  in  each  term  on 
a  course  of  Lectures,  or  Practical  Instruction,  in  one  of  those  subjects,  and 
algo  on  the  Practice  of  Addenbrooke's  Hospital.  Certificates  of  attendance 
An  Lectures  or  Practical  Instruction  may  be  given  cither  by  a  Professor 
of  the  University,  or  by  a  Teacher  approved  by  tlie  Senate,  provided  the 
course  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Medical  Studies. 
1  See  Schedules  at  the  end  of  this  Article. 
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1,    Elements  of  Comparatiye  Anatomy^, 

3.     Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

Before  presenting  himself  for  this  Eiuimination,  the  stu- 
dent must  have  completed  two  years  of  medical  study.  He 
most  have  attended  Hospital  Practice  during  one  year,  have 
l^actised  dissection  during  one  season,  and  must  produce 
certificates  of  having  diligently  attended  a  course  of  Lectures 
on  each  of  the  following  subjects : — 

1.  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 

2.  Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy, 

3.  Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

A  fee  of  two  guineas  is  paid  by  the  student  to  the 
B^istrary  before  admission  to  this  Examination  and  on  eadi 
occasion  of  re-admission. 

The  mibjeeU  of  ike  third  Examination  are — 

I.  Pathology  and  the  Practice  of  Physic  (two  papers), 

a«  Clinical  Medicine, 

3.  Principles  of  Surgery, 

4*  Midwifery, 

5.  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

This  Examination  is  divided  into  two  parts;  one  including 
Midwifery  and  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  the  other  Pathology 
aiid  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Candidates  are  allowed  to  enter  the  two  parts  of  the  Examina- 
tion at  separate  times. 

Before  presenting  himself  for  this  Examination,  the  stu- 
dent must  have  completed  the  course  of  medical  study,  must 
have  attended  the  Medical  Practice  of  a  recognised  Hospital 
daring  three  years,  and  the  Surgical  Practice  during  one  year, 

1  See  Schedule  at  the  end  of  this  Article. 
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and  most  prodaoe  oertifioates  of  having  attended  one  Conne 
of  Lectures  on  each  of  the  following  subjects : — 

I.    Pathological  Anatomy, 

3.    The   Physiological   and  Therapeutical  action  of 
remedies, 

3.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 

4.  Clinical  Medicine, 

5.  Clinical  Surgery, 

6.  Medical  Jurisprudence, 

7.  Midwifery ;  and  of  having  attended  ten  cases  of 

Midwifery. 

And  also  a  certificate  of  having  been  Clinical  Clerk  for  six 
months  at  least  at  a  recognised  Hospital;  or  of  having,  sub- 
sequently to  the  completion  of  hb  attendance  on  Hoqntal 
Practice,  attended  to  Practical  Medicine,  with  special  charge 
of  patients,  in  a  Hospital,  Dispensary,  or  Parochial  Union, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  qualified  Practitioner,  unless 
he  himself  be  duly  qualified. 

No  fee  is  paid  before  admission  to  this  Examination. 

After  these  Examinations  have  been  passed,  an  Act  most 
be  kept  in  the  Schools  in  the  following  manner : 

The  Professor  of  Physic  assigns  the  day  and  hour  for 
keeping  the  Act,  of  which  public  notice  has  to  be  given  dght 
days  before.  The  Candidate  reads  a  thesis,  composed  in 
English  by  himself,  on  some  subject  approved  by  the  Pro- 
fessor ;  the  Professor  brings  forward  arguments  or  objections 
for  the  Candidate  to  answer,  and  examines  him  vhd  wee  as 
well  on  questions  connected  with  his  thesis  as  on  other 
subjects  in  the  faculty  of  a  more  general  nature.  The  exorcise 
must  continue  at  least  one  hour. 
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Thb  Diobbs  or  Doctob  or  Mbdioinb 

may  be  taken  by  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  the  ninth  term 
after  his  inangnration  (this  occurs  on  the  Commencement  day 
next  following  the  admission  to  the  degree).  He  is  required 
to  produce  certificates  of  having  been  engaged  five  years  in 
medical  study,  to  keep  an  Act  similar  to  that  for  M.  B.,  and 
to  write  a  short  extempore  essay  on  some  one  (at  his  choice) 
of  four  topics  relating  severally  to  Physiology,  Pathology, 
Practice  of  Medicine,  and  State  Mediciue,  which  are  submitted 
to  him. 

He  pays  ten  guineas  to  the  Kegistrary  for  the  University 
Chest  for  this  Act. 

A  Master  of  Arts  may  proceed  to  the  degree  of  M.D. 
in  the  twelfth  term  after  his  inauguration  as  M.A.  without 
having  taken  the  degree  (^  M.B.  He  must  pass  the  three 
Examinations  for  M.B.,  and  keep  the  Act  for  the  MD. 
degree.  He  must  produce  certificates  of  having  been  en- 
gaged five  years,  in  medical  study,  and  the  same  certificates 
of  attendance  on  Lectures  and  on  Hospital  practice  as  are  re- 
quired of  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.B. 


Thb  Digbeb  of  Masteb  in  Subgkbt. 
Tht  wbjects  of  the  Examination  for  this  degree  are — 

I.     Surgical  Anatomy, 

1.    Pathology  and'the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery, 

3*     Clinical  Surgery. 

Before  admission  to  this  Examination  the  candidate  must 
^ve  passed  all  the  Examinations  for  the  degree  of  M.B.,  and 
<&Qit  produce  certificates  of  having  attended  the  surgical 
practice  of  a  Hospital  for  three  years,  of  having  been  House- 
oorgeon  or  Dresser  for  six  months,  and  of  having  attended — 

I.    A  second  course  of  Lectures  on  Human  Anatomy, 
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1,    One  ooorse  of  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Pi«c- 
tice  of  Surgery, 

3.  Lectures  on  OUuical  Surgery  during  one  year, 

4.  Of  having  practised  dissection  during  a  second 

season. 

The  Exandnaiion  takes  place  at  the  same  time  as  those 
fbr  M.B. ,  and  in  a  similar  manner.  The  candidate  is  required 
to  perform  operations  on  the  dead  body,  and  to  examine 
patients  in  the  Hospital 

The  Examinations  for  Medical  and  Surgical  d^^rees  take 
place  twice  annually  at  the  end  of  the  Michaelmas  and  the 
Easter  Terms.  Notices  are  published  early  in  the  Michael- 
mas and  Easter  Terms,  stating  the  dates  when  candidates 
are  required  to  send  to  the  Begius  Professor  of  Physic  notice 
of  their  intention  to  ofifer  themselves  for  examination  and  the 
necessary  certificates.  All  the  certificates  both  for  M.fi» 
and  M.O.  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic 

On  the  students  commencing  medical  study  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  University,  a  Certificate 
to  that  efiTect  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Medical  Council  ^ 
and  signed  by  one  of  the  Professors  or  Teachers,  must  be 
sent  to  the  Kegistrar  of  the  Medical  Council,  215,  Oxford 
Street,  London,  within  15  days  of  the  commencement  of 
the  Medical  Courses. 

The  form  for  Registration  above  mentioned,  the  schedules 
defining  the  range  of  subjects  in  the  Examinations,  forms  for 
the  requisite  certificates,  a  list  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine 
recognised  by  the  University,  and  other  papers  may  be 
obtained,  on  application,  from  the  attendant  at  the  Anato- 
mical Museum. 

1  It  should  be  observed  that  Professional  study  may  have  c(nnmeneed 
b^ore  entrance  at  the  University,  and  will  be  taken  into  aooonnt  iHTOvided 
the  student  was  registered  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
General  Medical  Council. 
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The  Examinations  passed  and  the  Acts  kept,  the 
student  may  be  at  once  admitted  to  the  degrees. 
The  fee  for  M.B.  is  £8  to  the  University  (in  the 
case  of  a  B.A.  JL2\  and  a  sum  to  the  College  vary- 
ing from  £4  to  £16;  for  M.D.  £10  to  the  Uni^ 
yersity,  and  a  sum  varying  from  £6  to  £17.  10&  to 
the  Collie.  The  fees  for  M.C.  are  £18  when  no 
previous  degree  has  been  taken,  £12  in  the  case 
of  a  B.A.  or  M.B.,  £6  in  the  case  of  a  B.A.  and 
M.B.,  £1  in  the  case  of  a  M.A.  or  M.D. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  regulations 
that  the  candidate  for  Medical  and  Surgical  de-^ 
grees  need  not  necessarily  graduate  in  Arts.  He 
is  required  only  to  pass  the  Previous  Examination, 
and  may  devote  all  his  time  in  the  University  after 
passing  that  Examination  to  the  study  of  Medicine; 
^d  after  passing  the  three  Medical  Examinations 
and  keeping  the  Act  he  may  be  admitted  to  the 
M.B.  degree. 

This  however  is  rarely  done.  By  far  the 
greater  number  graduate  in  Arts  as  well  as  in 
Medicine;  and  they  do  so  for  the  most  part 
through  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos,  the  subjects 
of  the  Examination  for  that  Tripos  or  some  of 
them  (Chemistry,  Botany,  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Human  Anatomy,  and  Physiology)  being  also 
subjects  of  the  Medical  Examinations,  so  that  the> 
student  can  be  preparing  for  the  Medical  Examina- 
tions and  the  Examinations  for  the  Natural 
Sdences  Tripos  at  the  same  time.  He  may 
pursue  the  following  plan.    Provided  he  has,  before 
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commencing  his  University  course,  obtained  the 
certificates  from  the  Local,  Higher  Local,  or 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Board  £xamina- 
tions,  which  exempt  him  from  the  Previous  Ex- 
amination, he  may  devote  himself  at  once  on 
coming  up  (say  in  Oct.  1881),  to  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Botany,  and  continue  to  do  so 
till  June  (1882)  at  which  time  he  may  pass  the 
first  Examination  for  M.B.  in  these  subjects. 
During  the  subsequent  vacations  and  terms,  in- 
cluding the  long  vacation  (1882)  immediately 
ensuing  upon  the  first  M.B.  Examination,  he  may 
devote  himself  to  Human  Anatomy,  to  Companir 
tive  Anatomy  and  to  Physiology,  and,  towards  the 
end  of  his  third  year  (June  1884),  he  may  pass  the 
first  part  of  the  Examination  for  the  Natural 
Sciences  Tripos  and  be  admitted  to  the  B.  A.  degree, 
and  may  also  pass  the  second  Examination  for 
M.B.  During  this  time  he  will  have  been  attend- 
ing the  practice  of  Addenbrooke's  Hospital  one 
year  (say  from  June  1882);  and  after  the  second 
Examination  for  M.B.  he  can  remain  for  a  period 
in  Cambridge  serving  as  Clinical  Clerk  or  Dresser, 
also  attending  the  Lectures  on  Pathology,  Medicine 
and  Surgery  (clinical),  or  he  can  leave  Cambridge 
and  study  these  subjects  and  Midwifeiy  in  some 
other  school 

Although,  as  just  said,  the  subjects  for  the  first 
and  second  Examinations  for  M.B.  are  subjects  of 
the  Examination  for  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos 
and  the  preparation  for  the  latter  may  be  ouried 
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on  concurrently  with  that  for  the  former,  yet  it 
should  be  remarked  that  the  character  of  the  ques- 
tions differs  somewhat  in  the  two  Examinations, 
a  rather  wider  range  being  taken  in  that  for  the 
Tripos  than  in  that  for  M.B.  The  student  must 
bear  this  in  mind  in  his  preparation  for  the  two, 
and  by  doing  so  and  passing  both  he  will  acquire  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  than  he 
would  haye  done  if  he  had  presented  himself  for 
the  Medical  Examinations  only. 

To  pass  these  Examinations  in  the  period 
specified  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  student 
must  make  good  use  of  his  time  and  must  not 
be  below  the  average  in  ability  and  application. 
But  any  one  who,  before  coming  up,  has  obtained 
the  certificates  requisite  to  exempt  him  from  the 
Previous  Examination,  including  the  Additional 
Subjects,  will  not  find  much  difficulty.  It  may 
even  be  accomplished  by  a  student  who  passes  the 
Previous  Examination  in  his  first  term  of  residence. 

If  the  student  aims  at  a  higher  scientific  know- 
ledge of  these  subjects  or  any  of  them  and  aspires 
to  greater  distinction  in  the  Tripos^  he  can  go  in  for 
the  second  part  of  the  Natural  Sciences  Examina. 
tion  in  the  same  term  (June  1884),  or,  if  he  can 
afford  another  year,  in  the  subsequent  June  (1885). 
In  the  case  however  of  his  having  decided  to  go  in 
for  the  second  part  of  this  Examination  he  will  do 
^ely  to  take  an  earlier  opportunity  (June  1883) 
of  passing  i^Q  first  part. 

Some,  who  can  command  the  time,  pursue  more 
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fully  the  study  of  certain  of  the  Natural  Science 
subjects— Physics,  Chemistry  or  other — and  post- 
pone the  preparation  for  the  Becoud  Examination 
for  M.B.  to  a  later  period. 

Some  again  proceed  to  the  RA.  degree  through 
some  other  Tripos — Classical  or  Mathematical — 
and  do  not  commence  Medical  or  Natural  Science 
study  till  that  has  been  done. 

Again  some,  who  may  not  hare  passed  in  the 
Additional  Subjects  of  the  Previous  Examination, 
which  is  required  of  all  Candidates  for  a  Tripos, 
proceed  to  the  B.  A.  degree  through  the  Greneral  and 
Special  Examinations  and  pursue  Medical  study 
more  or  less  during  the  course  to  B.  A.  The  combina- 
tion however  of  general  and  Medical  studies,  which 
this  to  some  extent  involves,  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

Of  these  modes  of  proceeding  the  one  first 
described  is  likely  to  find  most  favour  and  is  most 
suitable  to  the  great  number  of  students,  who  desire 
to  obtain  the  University  degrees  and  qualifications 
to  practise  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and 
money. 

Briefly  restated  it  is  as  follows : — 

Entrance  Oct.  (1881),  the  stud^tit  bringing,  if 
possible,  certificates  exempting  him  from  the 
Previous  Examination;  if  not,  he  should  pass 
that  Examination  in  his  first  Term  (Dec. 
1881). 

First  Examination  for  M.B.  June  (1882). 
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Examination  for  Katural  Sciences  Tripos — 
First  Part — and  Second  Examination  for  M.B. 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year  (June  1884). 

B.A.  degree  (June  1884). 

Third  Examination  for  M.B.  two  years  from  the 
Second  (June  1886);  one  part  of  this  may  have 
been  passed  at  an  earlier  period  (Dec.  1885). 

M.B.  degree  (June  1886) — ^perhaps  B.C.  or  M.O. 

This  allows  five  years  for  obtaining  the  B.A. 
and  M.B.  degrees,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
they  will  be  obtained  in  less  time,  except  by  those 
who  have  made  some  progress  in  Medical  study 
before  they  come  to  the  University. 

Whichever  of  the  courses  thus  indicated  the 
candidate  may  take,  he  will  find  it  the  best  as 
well  as  the  cheapest  plan  to  remain  in  Cambridge 
till  he  has  passed  the  second  Examination  for  M.B. 
The  opportunities  for  preparing  for  that  Examina- 
tion in  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Pharmacy,  afforded  by  the 
Dissecting  rooms,  the  Museums  and  the  Physiological 
Laboratory  in  Cambridge,  are  as  good  as  are  else- 
where to  be  found.  In  some  respects  they  are 
better;  and  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  where  clinical 
lectures  are  regularly  given  and  cHnical  instruction 
is  carefully  carried  out,  will  famish  quite  sufficient 
means  for  the  initiatory  study  of  disease.  After  he 
has  passed  the  second  Examination  for  M.B.  the 
student  may  still  remain  in  Cambridge  for  a  time 
with  advantage,  and  subsequently  he  will  do  best  to 
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resort  to  some  metropolitan  school  where  there'is  a 
wider  field  of  Hospital  practice  and  more  definite 
instruction  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery. 

Between  seventeen  and  eighteen  is  a  good  age 
for  those  who  are  intended  for  the  Medical  .pro- 
fession to  come  to  the  University.  The  real  test 
however  is  the  fitness  to  pass  the  Previous  Ex- 
amination, or,  still  better,  the  Examinations  already 
mentioned  whereby  exemption  from  the  Previous 
Examination  may  be  obtained.  It  may  be  stated, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  the  student  who  can  pass 
these  Examinations  is  fit  to  come  to  Cambridge^ 
and  that  he  who  cannot  do  so  is  not  fit.  Unless  thijj 
rule  is  followed  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction 
are  likely  to  be  experienced.  One  who  comes  at 
seventeen  or  eighteen  may  obtain  the  B.A.,  M.B. 
and  M.C.  degrees  and  be  qualified  to  practise  at 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three.  Until  the  study  of 
Medicine  is  actually  commenced,  no  special  ti-aining 
is  required  or  even  to  be  advised.  The  best  train- 
ing is  the  same  good  general  education  which 
experience  shews  to  be  the  most  suitable  prepara- 
tion for  the  other  professions.  To  what  extent 
this  should  be  continued  in  the  University  must 
depend  upon  the  tastes  or  pecuniary  resources,  or 
the  prospects  of  University  distinction  and  of 
the  acquisition  of  a  Scholarship  or  Eellowship,  in 
each  particular  case.  If  there  is  no  special  reason 
of  this  or  other  kind  for  delay,  it  is  best  to 
begin  Medical  study  (the  various  collateral  Sciences 
are  included  in  this  phrase)  as  soon  as  the  regula- 
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iions  permit,  that  i^,  after  the  Previous  Examina- 
tion. "When  it  is  begun  the  whole  time  and 
attention  should  be  given  to  it.  An  extensive 
and  difficult  science  is  entered  upon,  and  it  must 
be  worked  at,  like  any  other  science,  with  observa- 
tion, with  reading,  and  with  reflection.  It  must 
not  be  regarded  too  much  as  a  practical  matter 
in  which  reading  is  superfluous,  still  less  as  a 
science  to  be  mastered  by  reading  only;  and,  above 
all,  it  is  important  for  the  student  to  reflect  well 
on  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  reads,  to  leam  to 
judge  for  himself,  and  to  test  the  statements  of 
others  by  his  own  observation  and  reason.  Each 
of  the  Sciences  included  in  Medical  study  has 
become  so  extensive  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  obtain  a  good  elementary  knowledge  of  them 
all.  The  student  will  naturally  choose  some  to 
which  he  will  give  more  especial  attention,  and  may 
thus  be  preserved  from  the  tendency  to  cram  and 
superficial  knowledge,  which  the  necessity  of  getting 
up  so  many  subjects  is  likely  to  induce.  Those 
which  are  of  greatest  importance  to  the  Medical 
man  are  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Pathology,  and 
Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery.  For  a  good  know- 
ledge of  these,  diligent  work  in  the  dissecting-room, 
in  the  pathological  museum  and  the  mortuary,  and 
in  the  hospital,  is  necessary  to  be  combined  with 
reading  and  attendance  on  Lectures.  Too  many  sub- 
jects should  not  be  attempted  at  one  time ;  if  they 
are,  the  impressions  in  each  are  likely  to  be  imper- 
fect, confused  and  evanescent.     The  serial  division 
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of  the  subjects  and  the  order  of  studying  them  girezi 
by  the  three  Examinations  furnish  a  good  guide^ 
and  the  candidate  will  do  well  to  follow  it.  First, 
What  may  be  called  the  preliminary  or  collateral 
subjects — Chemistry  and  Physics,  and  Botany. 
Neoct,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  with  Phannai^ 
and  Hospital  Practice.  Thirdly.  Pathology, 
Medicine,  Surgery  and  Midwifery. 

With  regard  to  Hospital  Practice  it  is,  as  a 
general  rule,   best  to  attend  either  the  Medical 
or  the  Surgical  Practice,  and  not  to  attempt  both 
at  the  same  time.     To  profit  properly  by  it  requires 
not  a  lounging,  gossiping  and  occasional  attend- 
ance, but  regularity  and  intentness,  so  that  the 
habit  is  acquired  of  marking  and  duly  estimating 
every  symptom  and  every  feature  of  the  patient; 
and  the  observing  student  will  soon  learn  that  the 
manner  of  the  Physician  or  Surgeon  and  the  ques- 
tions which  he  puts  in  investigating  the  several 
cases  form   the  best  and  most  practical  clinical 
lectures  which  he  ever  gives.     The  seeing  patients 
and  the  fEimiliarising  the  perceptive  and  the  re- 
flective faculties  with  the  features  of  disease  can 
scarcely  be  commenced  too  early  or  continued  too 
long.     It  may  be  commenced  with  advantage  even 
before  regular  medical  study  is  entered  upon ;  and 
the  impressions  of  cases  seen  at  that  period,  when 
the  mind  is  free  and  fresh,  are  very  enduring,  and 
often,  in  diligent  and  observing  youths,  form  the 
foundations  upon  which  great  practical  skill  is 
based.     An  interval  between  school  and  the  period 
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of  regular  medical  study  may  sometimes  be  thus 
well  employed  by  living  in  the  house,  or  reading 
under  the  guidance,  of  some  intelligent  medical 
man  and  attending  the  practice  of  a  Dispensary, 
Union,  or  Hospital.  But  when  the  regular  and 
serious  study  of  Medicine,  or  rather  of  its  col- 
laterals. Chemistry,  Anatomy,  <&c.,  have  been 
definitely  entered  upon  at  a  medical  school,  the 
mind  is  not>  or  ought  not  to  be,  sufficiently  free  to 
derive  much  benefit  from  Hospital  Practice;  and 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  is  then,  almost  of 
necessity,  attended  under  such  circumstances  is 
likely  to  do  harm  by  engendering  a  loose,  careless, 
desultory  habit  in  that  very  work  upon  which  the 
powers  of  observation  and  thought  require  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  concentrated.  It  is  far  better 
to  allow  the  attention  to  be  occupied  and  the  mind 
seasoned  with  the  preliminary  or  collateral  subjects, 
till  some  progress  has  been  made  in  them,  before 
entering  upon  Hospital  Practice.  Chemistry, 
Anatomy,  <kc.  will  thus  be  much  better  and  more 
quickly  learned;  and  having  some  knowledge  of 
them,  the  student  will  enter  with  greater  advan- 
tage upon  Hospital  Practice. 

The  opportunities  for  clinical  study  in  Adden- 
brooke's  Hospital  are  very  good,  as  good  as  in  the 
metropolitan  Hospitals,  for  the  commencement  of 
Medical  education.  The  times  of  attendance  of 
the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  arranged  so  as 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  students  as  much  as 
possible.     Clinical  Lectures  are  regularly  given,  and 
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much  attention  is  paid  to  clinical  instruction.  It 
should  be  added  that  Clinical  Clerkships  and  Dres- 
serships  are  given  by  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
without  extra  fee. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  given  in  the  University  extend  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Michaelmas  Term  to  the  end  of  the 
Easter  Term,  with  a  short  intermission  at  Christmas. 
They  are  resumed  in  July  and  August.  The  Dis- 
secting Kooms,  the  Chemical  and  the  Physiological 
Laboratoiies  are  open  almost  throughout  the  year; 
and  the  study  of  the  various  subjects  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  terms,  but  should  be  continued,  more 
or  less,  through  the  vacations.  Hospital  Practice, 
for  instance,  may  be  attended,  and  Anatomy  worked 
at,  by  dissection  and  otherwise,  in  the  vacations 
as  well  as  in  the  terms;  and  the  student  is 
strongly  advised  to  remain  up  during  parts  of  the 
vacations  for  this  purpose. 

The  books  to  be  recommended  are  Eoscoe^s 
Lessons  in  GJiemistry,  Ganoids  Physics  and  Everett's 
Physics;  Oliver^ s  Elementary  Lessons  in  Botany 
and  PrantVs  Elementary  Textbook  of  Botany; — 
Nicholson's  Manual  of  Zoology,  QvxiMs  An^omyot 
Gray's  Anatomy,  HeatKs  Practical  Anatomy  and 
Humphry's  Human  Skeleton  or  Holden's  or  Ward's 
Osteology,  Cleland's  Anirrwil  Physiology,  Kirke*s 
Physiology,  Foster's  Text-hook  qf  Physiology,  also 
a  "set  of  bones  necessary  for  a  student,"  and  a 
disarticulated  skull,  which  may  be  purchased  of 
jihe  attendant  at  the  Schools.    Fenwickls  Guide  to 
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llfedicaZ  Diagnosis  and  BryanVs  Practice  of  Surgery 
or  Druitt^s  Surgeon! s  Vade  Mecum^  Sc,  and  Greenes 
FaXhology  "will  be  found  useful  during  attendance 
on  Hospital  Practice.  WatsonHs  Lectwres  on  ike 
practice  of  Medicine^  Aitkin! s  Medicine  and  Cooper^ s 
Surgical  Dictionary,  lately  edited  by  Lee,  or  Holmes* 
System  of  Surgery,  are  good  works  of  reference, 
and  will  be  convenient  for  that  purpose. 

The  Board  op  Medical  Studies  have  issued 
the  following  Schedules  defining  the  range  of  the 
Examinations  in  Chemistry  and  other  branches  of 
Physics,  in  Botany  and  in  Comparative  Anatomy, 
for  the  guidance  of  students  proceeding  to  Medical 
D^rees. 

The  questions  may  embrace : — 

I.  The  elementary  parts  of  the  Mechanics  of  solid  and 
fluid  bodies ;  yiz.  the  physical  properties  of  matter  in  its 
solid,  liquid  and  gaseous  forms  :  the  composition  and  resolu- 
tion of  two  forces  acting  in  one  plane ;  gravity,  weight, 
centre  of  gravity,  density  and  specific  gravity ;  the  mechaui- 
<ial  powers  and  their  properties ;  the  pressure  of  liquids  and 
gases,  the  laws  of  diffusion  of  liquids  and  gases;  floating 
bodies ;  the  construction  and  use  of  simple  hydrostatic  and 
hydraulic  machines. 

IL  The  elementary  parts  of  Optics:  via.  the  laws  of 
reflexion  and  refraction;  the  formation  of  images  by  single 
reflectors  and  single  lenses ;  the  phenomena  of  dispersion  by 
A  prism;  the  construction  of  the  eye. 

m.  The  general  laws  of  Heat  in  relation  to  expansion, 
liquefaction  and  vaporization;  definition  of  temperature, 
ineasure  of  temperature,  construction  of  common  ther- 
i|u>met6rB    and  comparison   of  thermomi^trio   scales.    Co* 
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efficient  of  ezpADsion;  expansion  of  water.  Tenmoo  of 
aqueous  rapour;  difference  between  saturated  and  on- 
saturated  vapour;  Dalton^s  laws;  disappearance  of  heat 
during  liquefaction  of  solids,  and  evaporation  and  ez« 
pansion  of  gases.  Measure  of  quantity  of  heat,  specific 
heat.  CommunicaUon  of  heat  by  conduction,  convec- 
tion and  radiation;  relative  conducting  powers  of  oommc^ 
substances ;  comparaUve  absorption  of  radiant  heat  £roii;i 
different  sources  in  passing  through  air,  glass  and  rock-salt. 
Beflezion  and  absorption  of  heat  at  the  surface  of  bodies; 
Ne¥rton's  law  of  cooling  as  an  approximation. 

rV.  The  elements  of  Electricity  :  viz.  development  of 
electricity  by  friction ;  conductors  and  insulators ;  rdation 
of  positive  and  negative  electric  states;  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion of  electrified  bodies ;  electroscopes.  Electromotive 
force  and  potential;  phenomena  of  current,  or  dischaige, 
in  conductors  and  in  air.  The  laws  of  staUc  induction  and 
the  action  of  condensers.  The  simple  phenomena  of  magnet- 
ism and  of  magnetic  induction,  electro-magnets,  influence  of 
an  electric  current  on  a  magnetic  needle,  laws  of  resistance. 
Ohm's  law,  laws  of  electrolysis,  laws  of  dynamic  induction. 
Construction  and  use  of  simple  machines  for  generating  elec- 
tricity. 

Y.  The  elementary  parts  of  Chemistry :  viz.  the  dsfi- 
nition  of  an  element ;  the  conditions  of  occurrence  in  nature, 
the  preparation  and  the  leading  characters  of  the  folloi?ing 
elements :  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  carbon,  potassimn,  sodium,  iron, 
zinc,  copper,  tin,  lead,  knercury,  silver,  gold,  platmuin, 
antimony,  arsenic  and  bismuth.  The  composition,  {urepara- 
tion,  and  chief  characters  of  the  following  compounds :  water, 
nitrous  and  nitric  oxides,  nitric  peroxide,  ammonia,  carbon 
oxides,  cyanogen,  defiant  and  marsh  gas,  phosphoretted  and 
arsenetted  hydrogen,  potash,  soda,  lime,  baryta,  strcmtia, 
magnesia,  alumina ;  and  the  oxides  of  the  following  elements, 
arsenio,  antimony,  bismuth,   cadmium,  cobalt,  ohromiam, 
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copper,  iron,  lead,  manganese,  mercury,  nickel,  tin,  silver 
and  zinc.  Also  the  composition,  preparation  and  chief 
^t>perties  of  the  following  adds:  acetic,  carbonic,  chloric, 
chromic,  citric,  hydrobromic,  hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  hydro- 
fluoric, hydrosulphuric,  hydrocyanic,  nitric,  oxalic,  common 
phosphoric,  sulphnrons,  sulphuric,  silicic  and  tartaric;  and  the 
■alts  of  these  adds  with  any  of  the  metals  of  which  the  ozidea 
are  above  enumerated.  Also  the  occurrence,  formation  and 
leading  properties  of  urea  and  uric  acid;  saccharine  and  amy- 
laceous compounds ;  lactic  acid  ;  alcohol  and  its  homologues, 
ethers,  chloroform  and  chloral;  the  homologues  of  acetic  acid, 
fats,  glycerine  and  soap;  quinia,  morphia  and  strychnia; 
albumen,  fibrine,  caseine  and  gelatine.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  chemical  and  a  mechanical  compound ;  the  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere  and  reasons  for  regarding  it  as  a  mixture ; 
theory  of  combustion.  The  laws  of  combination  by  weight 
and  by  volume;  definitions  of  quantivalence,  equivalents,  and 
compound  radides.  The  expression  of  the  reactions  in  any 
of  the  foregoing  cases  in  the  form  of  equations.  Law  of 
substitution.  Determination  of  the  quantitative  oompodtion 
of  water,  air,  carbon  dioxide,  silver  chloride,  and  black 
copper  oxide.  Calculation  of  the  relative  quantities  of  the 
several  elements  or  compounds  in  any  of  the  foregoing  re- 
actions, the  atomic  numbers  being  given.  The  dements 
of  analysis,  the  detection  of  any  of  the  above-named  metals 
and  adds. 

In  any  of  the  five  divisions  above  defined,  simple  calcu- 
lations or  questions  depending  directly  upon  the  &cts  or  laws 
specified  may  be  proposed. 

BOTANY. 

The  Examination  will  comprise  Vegetable  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  the  description  of  spedmens  of  living  plants,  and 
the  prindples  of  classification  as  illustrated  by  the  following 
orders: — ^Banunculacese,  Papaveraceae,  CrucifertB,  Legumi- 
nossB,  Bosace®,  Cucurbitacese,  TJmbelliferse,  Compodtse,  Scro- 
pholariaoesd,  Labiatse,  Solanaceas,  Liliacese,  Graminee,  Filices. 
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COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Protozoa.  A 
general  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  dispoeition  of  the 
digestive,  circulatory,  respiratory,  excretory,  nervons  and 
reproductive  organs  in  the  chief  divisions  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  as  illustrated  hy  the  Common  Polype  and  the  Sea 
Anemone,  the  Star-fish,  the  Tape- worms  parasitic  in  man, 
the  Earth-worm  and  the  Leech,  the  Lohster,  the  Ck>ckroach, 
the  Fresh-water  Mussel,  the  Snail  and  the  Cuttle-fish,  the 
Whiting,  the  Frog,  the  Snake,  the  Pigeon,  the  Babbit,  and 
the  Sheep.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton, 
as  illustrated  by  the  Cod,  the  Frog,  the  Tortoise,  the  Pigeon, 
the  Whale,  the  Dog  and  the  Sheep. 

The  fees  for  Lectures  &c  are : — 

Chemistry,  Lectures  and  Laboratory  £4     4 

Botany 1     1 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  superinten- 

.    dence  in  Practical  Anatomy. 5    5 

Comparatiye  Anatomy 2     2 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry    2    2 

Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Practice,  one  year 10  10 

unlimited  period  15  15 

The  above  are  for  courses  given  by  the  Pro- 
fessors and  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  first 
Und  second  Examinations  for  M.B.  But  there  are 
other  recognised  Lectures  which  may  be  attended 
instead  of  the  above  or  in  addition  to  them: 
on  Chemistry,  in  St  John's,  Caius,  Sidney  and 
Downing  Colleges — on  Botaay^    at  Christ's  and 
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Sidney  Colleges— on  Physiology,  by  Dr  M.  Foster, 
and  in  Caius  and  Downing  Colleges — on  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  by  Mr  Balfour, 

There  are  also  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Physic  by  the  Regius  Professor;  on 
Pathology  by  the  Linacre  Lecturer ;  on  Physics  by 
the  Professor,  and  in  Trinity  College. 

An  article  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  on 
Medical  study  in  the  University,  after  referring  to 
the  first  course  of  proceeding,  which  has  been  above 
described  (p.  9),  as  the  one  which  most  students 
will  prefer  to  follow ;  adds,  "  To  accomplish  it,  they 
must  not  be  idle;  for  it  is  evident  from  the  require- 
ments and  the  character  of  the  examinations, 
judging  from  the  papers  we  have  seen,  that  a 
pretty  high  standard  both  of  general  and  medical 
acquirements  is  to  be  maintained.  If  time  and 
means  are  at  command  a  longer  period  may  be  well 
employed.  The  student  may  devote  more  time  to 
classical  or  mathematical  study,  or  to  some  of  the 
branches  of  natural  science,  and,  by  competing  for 
a  higher  place  in  the  Classical,  Mathematical,  or 
Natural  Sciences  Triposes,  may  be  repaid  by  ob- 
taining a  fellowship  with  £200  or  \£300  a  year, 
tenable  for  ten  years  or  for  life ;  which,  we  need  not 
Bay,  would  materially  assist  him  in  attaining  a  high 
position  in  the  profession.  Several  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  in  London  and  the  provinces 
have  been  indebted  for  their  success  greatly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  College  Fellowships  added  to  Univer- 
^ty  training." 
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"  It  will  be  seen  that  part  of  the  period  of  pro- 
fessional study  must  be  spent  in  Cambridge ;  and 
we  doubt  not,  the  opportunities  aiforded  by  Adden- 
brooke's  Hospital  and  the  Professors'  Lectures  are 
good.  It  may  be  well,  for  many  reasons,  that 
medical  studies  should  be  commenced  in  a  quiet, 
systematic  manner  in  the  University;  but  it  is 
unquestionably  very  wise  that  at  least  a  half,  and 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  should  be  passed 
at  one  or  more  of  the  great  medical  schools  of  this 
country  or  on  the  continent.  The  liability  of  the 
mind  to  be  fixed  in  one  set  of  notions,  which  is  so 
frequently  observable  in  those  who  have  spent  all 
their  time  at  one  school,  is  provided  against  by 
these  regulations;  and  the  student,  passing  from 
the  Professors  at  Cambridge  to  the  eminent  teachers 
in  other  great  medical  schools,  will  be  more  likely 
ta  acquire  the  habit  of  thinking  for  himself,  and  d 
relying  upon  his  own  judgment." 

The  direct  inducements,  in  the  way  of  pecu- 
niary rewards,  to  the  study  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  are  but  few.  In  Caius  College  a 
Scholarship,  tenable  for  three  years,  is  given  to 
the  student  who  after  his  seventh  term  displays 
the  greatest  proficiency  in  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology; and  a  Scholarship  is  given  to  the  student 
who  answers  best  in  an  Examination  in  Chemistiy. 
There  are  four  Tancbed  Studentships  in  Medi- 
cine, each  of  the  annual  value  of  £113.  8^.,  tenable 
for  eight  years.  Candidates  for  these  are  examined 
in  Classics  and  Mathematics  at  Caius  or  Christ'ft 
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College ;  and  the  result  of  the  Examination,  to* 
gether  with  the  circomstanoes  of  the  candidates, 
is  taken  into  consideration  by  the  electors  \  The 
saccessful  students  must  enter  at  Caius  College 
within  a  month  of  the  election,  or  remove  to  it  if 
they  be  members  of  any  other  College,  and  must 
take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physic  as  soon  as 
they  are  of  sufficient  standing  for  the  same.  In- 
formation respecting  vacancies,  and  the  mode  of 
application  for  these  valuable  Studentships,  the 
number  of  candidates  for  which  is  always  very 
great,  may  be  obtained  from  B.  J,  L.  Frere,  Esq., 
JTew  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

There  are  however  in  many  of  the  Colleges 
Scholarships  for  Natural  Science';  and  in  some, 
Fellowships  are  awarded  for  proficiency  in  Natural 
Science  in  the  same  manner  as  for  proficiency  in 
Classics  and  Mathematics. 

It  must  be  remembered  moreover,  that  the  other 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships  in  the  several  Colleges, 
though  given  as  rewards  for  proficiency  in  general, 
and  not  in  medical,  study,  are  open  to  those  who 
purpose  pursuing  the  study  of  Medicine.  All  may 
join  in  the  competition  for  them.  The  sum 
annually  distributed  among  students  at  Cambridge, 

^  The  electors  are  the  Masters  of  Caias  and  Christ's  Col- 
leges, the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  Trea- 
surer  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Master  of  the  Charter-house  and 
the  Gk)yemors  of  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  Hospitals. 

'  A  list  of  these  commonly  appears  in  Cambridge  UnU 
^ottiity  Eeporter  and  sometimes  in  Nature  early  in  each  year. 
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in  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  has  been  estimatect 
at  about  £26,000  annually,  exclusive  of  University 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships. 

The  expenses  of  obtaining  medical  and  surgical 
degi-ees  in  Cambridge,  including  those  of  residence, 
University  and  other  fees,  are  estimated  at  about 
£150    per  annum,   during  the  residence  in  the 
University  and  during  the  subsequent  residence  in 
London  or  elsewhere ;  and  as  five  years  are  required, 
the  sum  total  is  about  £750.     This  is  probably 
very  near  the  mark ;  though,  of  course,  the  expense 
varies  very  much  with  the  habits  of  the  student 
It  need  not,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  non-coUegi- 
ate  student  or  of  a  student  at  Cavendish  College, 
amount  to   so  much   as  £100  per  annum.    For 
further  information  on  this  head  we  must  refer  to 
the  article  on  University  Expenses. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCES  TRIPOS. 


The  Natural  Sciences  Tripos  was  instituted  in 
1851  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  encourage- 
ment to  the  pursuit  of  certain  branches  of  Natural 
Science,  which,  although  long  recognised  among 
the  studies  of  the  place,  had  not  heretofore  been 
honoured  in  the  same  way  as  those  branches  to  which 
Newton's  investigations  had  given  a  special  interest. 
Custom,  and  the  necessity  of  marking  out  a  definite 
course  for  the  student  when  new  investigations 
were  continually  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  natural 
philosophy,  had,  until  quite  recently,  excluded  from 
the  examination  for  the  old  Tripos  all  natural  science 
except  Mechanics  in  its  various  applications  and 
Optics,  The  examination  for  the  Natural  Sciences 
Tripos  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
branches  of  natural  science;  that  is  to  say,  the 
following  subjects : 

Chemistry,  and  the  other  branches  of  Physics 
most  nearly  connected  with  it.  Mineralogy,  Geo- 
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logy,    Botany,    Zoology,    Anatomy   Human    and 
Comparative,  and  Physiology. 

This  is  evidently  an  enormous  range,  and  with- 
out some  limitation  quite  beyond  the   powers  of 
any  student.     Any  one    of  these  subjects  might 
well  be  the  study  of  a  life.     But  the  same  might 
be  said  of  Astronomy  or  Philology.     And  just  as 
in  the  Mathematical  and  Classical  Triposes  it  is 
not  expected  that  every  candidate  will  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  details  into  which  profound  astrono- 
mers or  accomplished  scholars  have  carried  their 
investigations;  so  in  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos  it 
is  not  expected  that  every  one  who  takes  honours 
should  know  all  the  complicated  details  of  organic 
chemistry,   or  the   minute  specific   differences  of 
plants  and  animals.     It  is  expected,  however,  that 
he  should  have  laid  a  good  foundation  by  mastering 
the  general  principles   of  science   and  their  most 
important  direct  applications.     To  do  even  this  in 
the  three  years  of  an  undergraduate's  course  at 
the  University,  with  all  the  sciences  above  enume- 
rated, is  beyond  the  power  of  most  even  of  the 
candidates  for  honours,  so  that  no   candidate  is 
required  to  be  acquainted  with  all  these  sciences; 
his  position  in  the  final  Class  list  depends  generally 
on   his  knowledge  of  some  one  section  of  them. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  connexion  between  them 
which  is  more  real  than  may  appear  at  first  sight, 
and  makes  it  desirable  that  those  who  study  one 
should  also  learn  something  of  others.    For  instance, 
in  order  to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  any 
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one  of  the  natural  sciences,  some  acquaintance  with 
Chemistry  and  Physics  will  be  found  necessary. 
For  Chemistry  and  Physics  teach  laws  of  matter 
which  are  universal,  and  which  find  their  appli- 
cations whenever  the  structure  of  natural  objects 
is  under  consideration.  The  Physiologist,  whether 
he  study  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  cannot 
advance  a  step  without  a  knowledge  of  these  laws, 
and  Mineralogy  is  only  the  Chemistry  and  Physics 
of  those  compounds  which  are  found  ready  formed 
in  the  inorganic  world.  Again,  the  Geologist  needs 
to  be  practised  in  almost  every  department  of 
physics ;  for  the  study  of  masses  of  rock  requires 
a  knowledge  of  the  minerals  of  which  they  are 
made,  and  of  the  forces  by  which  they  are  moved 
or  altered ;  and  Palaeontology,  on  which  a  large 
part  of  Geology  depends,  is  only  the  Botany  and 
Zoology  of  a  former  age.  The  philosophy  employed 
is  of  course  much  the  same  in  all;  the  collection  of 
fjEU^  by  observation  and  experiment,  the  comparison 
and  classification  of  facts  thus  obtained  so  as  to 
trace  the  operation  of  general  laws,  and  the  con- 
firmation afterwards  of  the  truths  of  these  laws  by 
deduction  and  reference  again  to  the  phenomena  of 
nature. 

The  sciences  of  matter  and  motion,  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  can  of  course  be  studied  independently 
of  other  sciences,  and  so  may  those  parts  of  Natural 
History  which  deal  only  with  the  forms  and  classi- 
fication of  plants  and  animals ;  but  the  chemist 
whose  study  is  confined  to  dead  matter  will  get 
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but  a  limited  view  of  nature,  and  the  botanist  or 
zoologist  whose  attention  is  absorbed  in  the  obser- 
vation of  specific  characters  without  understanding 
the  general  principles  on  which  the  functions  of 
organs  depend  will  get  a  very  narrow  and  one  sided 
education.  In  order  then  to  stimulate  students  to 
lay  a  good  foundation  by  acquainting  themselves  Erst 
with  the  fundamental  properties  of  matter  and 
learning  something  of  the  typical  structures  of 
organic  beings  and  the  simplest  laws  of  their  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  distiuction  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  some  department  of  Natural  Science,  the  Tripos 
examination  is  divided  into  two  parts. 

In  both  parts  questions  are  proposed  on  all 
the  sciences  above  mentioned,  but  in  Part  I. 
the  questions  are  of  a  comparatively  elementary 
character  and  not  more  in  number  than  a  well- 
prepared  student  may  be  expected  to  answer  in 
the  time  allowed.  Those  proposed  in  the  first  three 
days  have  to  be  answered  in  writing,  and  after- 
wards two  days  are  devoted  to  oral  examination 
and  practical  work  in  all  the  subjects.  This  first 
part  is  to  test  general  knowledge,  and  as  far  as 
it  goes  is  complete  in  itself.  A  student  who  has 
begun  residence  at  the  usual  time  in  October  and 
has  passed  the  Previous  Examination  can  present 
himself  for  Part  I.  in  the  May  either  of  his  second 
or  his  third  year,  but  no  one  is  allowed  to  present 
himself  for  the  examination  a  second  time.  A 
student  who  has  previously  obtained  honours  in 
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some  other  Tripos  may  present  himself  for  this 
part  in  his  fourth  year  of  residence.  The  names 
of  those  who  pass  this  part  of  the  examination 
with  credit  are  published  in  three  classes  in  alpha- 
betical order  in  each  class ;  and  the  class  of  each 
candidate  is  determined  by  the  aggregate  knowledge 
shewn  by  him  in  all  the  subjects ;  but  in  order  to 
discourage  superficial  study  the  examiners  are  not 
to  give  credit  for  answers  which  represent  a  mere 
smattering  of  any  subject. 

Probably  many  may  be  unable  for  various 
reasons  to  pursue  Natural  Science  further  at  the 
University,  and  such  may,  if  they  pass  this  exami- 
nation in  their  third  year  of  residence,  get  the  B.  A- 
degree  without  further  examination. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  here  that  Human 
Anatomy  (which  is  really  a  department  of  general 
anatomy)  is  specially  named  in  the  examination 
in  order  that  medical  students  may  be  encouraged 
to  obtain  a  general  training  in  Natural  Science 
while  they  are  acquiring  some  of  the  special  know- 
ledge which  is  a  necessary  preparation  for  their 
profession,  and  in  order  that  they  may  not  be 
dissociated  from  their  fellow  students  in  general 
at  too  early  a  period  of  their  academic  course. 
At  the  same  time  the  structure  of  the  highest 
vertebrate  is  not  only  of  surpassing  interest  to  the 
student  of  general  anatomy,  but  affords  ample 
materials  for  instruction. 

A  Board  is  appointed  to  keep  a  watch  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  studies  and  examinations  in 
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natural  science  in  the  University,  and  to  make 
such  suggestions  regarding  them  as  they  may  from 
time  to  time  think  fit.  This  Board  consists  of  the 
Professors  of  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Botany,  Geo- 
logy, Mineralogy,  and  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Zoology,  together  with  the  Examiners  for  the  Natural 
Sciences  Tripos  in  the  current  and  next  preceding 
years,  and  three  Members  of  the  Senate  elected  by 
grace. 

This  Board  has  power  to  define  from  time  to 
time  what  is  to  be  included  in  the  several  branches 
of  science  in  which  the  examination  is  held,  and 
to  specify  which  parts  are  suitable  for  Part  L 
The  Board  has  not  thought  it  desirable,  at  present, 
to  define  the  range  of  questions  to  be  set  in  Part  11., 
but  the  following  indicates  the  limits  thought  desir- 
able for  Part  I. 

The  questions  in  all  the  subjects  will  be  of 
a  comparatively  elementary  character,  and  will  be 
such  as  to  test  a  knowledge  of  principles  rather 
than  of  details.  Specimens  may  be  exhibited  for 
description  and  determination. 

In  Physics  the  questions  will  be  limited  to  the 
elementary  and  fundamental  parts  of  the  subject, 
and,  in  particular,  special  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  definition  of  physical  quantities,  the  general 
principles  of  measurement,  the  configuration  and 
motion  of  a  material  system,  the  laws  of  motion, 
and  the  comparison  of  forces  and  of  masses.  In 
Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
only   the  fundamental   laws,  their  simpler  appli- 
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cations,  and  the  experiments  which  illustrate  them, 
will  be  required. 

In  Chemistry  the  questions  will  relate  to  the 
leading  principles  and  experimental  laws  of  Chem- 
istry, the  properties  of  the  commoner  elements  and 
their  principal  inorganic  compounds,  the  outlines  of 
metallurgy,  and  simple  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis. 

In  Mineralogy  the  questions  will  be  confined 
to  Elementary  Crystallography,  the  general  pro- 
perties of  minerals  and  the  special  characters  of 
those  species  only  which  are  of  common  occur- 
ence. 

In  Geology  the  questions  will  be  limited  to 
Physical  Geography,  the  interpretation  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  the  history  of 
its  formation,  so  far  as  to  involve  only  the  elemen- 
tary parts  of  Palaeontology  and  Lithology. 

In  Botany  the  questions  will  relate  to  the 
elementary  parts  of  Vegetable  Morphology,  Histo- 
logy, and  Physiology ;  and  to  the  principles  of  a 
natural  system  of  classification.  Candidates  will 
be  required  to  describe  floweidng  plants  in  technical 
language.  Questions  will  not  be  set  in  the  first 
three  days  on  Vegetable  Palaeontology,  the  Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  Plants,  or  details  of 
classification. 

In  Zoology  with  Comparative  Anatomy  minor 
details  will  not  be  included  in  the  questions  relat- 
ing to  classification.  Geographical  distribution  of 
animals  is  held  to  be  a  part  of  Zoology,  and  Com- 
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parative  Anatomy  includes  the  structure  of  extmct 
as  well  as  of  recent  forms. 

Human  Anatomy  will  include  the  mechanism 
of  the  human  body,  the  comparison  of  its  parts 
with  those  of  lower  animals,  its  development)  &c; 
but  the  questions  will  be  of  a  simple  and  elementary 
character. 

The  several  branches  cannot  by  such  limitations 
be  made  of  quite  equal  difficulty,  and  as  the  eight 
branches  (Physiology  being  the  eighth)  are  taken 
as  of  equal  weight  in  deciding  the  Class  list, 
the  Examiners  have  to  make  the  examination 
as  fair  as  they  can  by  discretion  in  the  choice  of 
their  questions ;  and  as  a  help  to  this  no  question 
is  proposed  in  the  printed  papers  which  has  not 
previously  been  approved  by  the  examiners  collec- 
tively ;  and  it  is  directed  that  the  answers  to  each 
question  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  examined  by  two 
of  the  examiners. 

Those  who  have  already  obtained  honours  in 
Part  I.,  and  no  others,  may  offer  themselves  for 
examination  in  Part  II. ;  and  have  the  choice 
of  doing  so,  once  for  all,  either  in  their  third  or 
fourth  year.  One  who  has  been  classed  in  Part  L 
in  his  second  year  will  thus  have  a  clear  year, 
or,  if  he  can  afford  to  spend  so  long  time  at  the 
University,  may  have  two  clear  years  to  prepare 
for  Part  II.  It  is  possible  also  for  a  student  to 
take  the  examinations  in  both  Part  I.  and  Part  IL 
at  the  end  of  his  third  year,  as  it  is  provided 
that  the  Class  list  in  Part  I.  shall  be  issued  the 
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day  before  the  beginning  of  the  examination  in 
Part  II. 

This  second  Part  is  intended  to  test  the  training 
of  the  student  not  so  much  by  the  range  of  his 
knowledge  as  by  its  thoroughness ;  and  his  place  in 
the  Class  list  depends  principally  on  his  proficiency 
in  one,  or  more,  of  the  following  subjects : 

(1)  Chemistry,  (2)  Physics,  (3)  Mineralogy, 
(4)  Geology,  (5)  Botany,  (6)  Zoology  and  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  (7)  Physiology,  (8)  Human  and 
Comparatiye  Anatomy,  (9)  Human  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

But  thoroughness  in  education  (and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Tripos  aims  at  educational 
not  professional  training)  does  not  mean  continuous 
drivelling  in  one  groove,  but  the  mastery  of  a 
subject  in  all  its  bearings.  A  man  may  be  most 
expert  in  systematic  botany  or  have  learnt  all  the 
constitutional  formulae  of  complicated  carbon  com- 
pounds and  yet  be  a  very  ill-educated  man  if 
his  mind  has  been  exercised  only  in  that  way.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  one  subject  then,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Tripos,  means  a  knowledge  of  it 
all  round  and  of  those  other  sciences  which  bear 
upon  it.  Thus  Chemistry  is  physical  as  well 
as  descriptive,  and  cannot  adequately  be  studied 
without  reference  to  other  branches  of  molecular 
physics;  and  the  distribution  of  life  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  physical  condition  of  the  globe, 
that  one  cannot  be  studied  properly  without  the 
other.    A  knowledge  then  of  such  other  branches 
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of  science  aa  bear  upon  that  to  which  the  student 
has  mainly  devoted  himself  is  always  taken  into 
account;  and  indeed  he  is  expected  to  shew  such 
knowledge,  and  will  not  be  placed  in  the  first  class 
unless  he  shew  a  competent  knowledge  of  at  least 
one  subject  besides  that  which  he  has  specially 
pursued. 

As  explained  in  reference  to  Part  I.,  Human 
Anatomy  is  introduced  into  the  examination  on 
the  supposition  that  medical  students  may,  without 
too  great  a  sacrifice  of  time,  study  it  in  such  a  way 
and  in  such  connexion  with  other  branches  of  science, 
as  to  give  them  a  good  education  and  entitle 
them  to  the  same  sort  of  distinction  as  the  students 
of  other  Natural  Sciences.  It  cannot  however 
be  reckoned  as  a  complete  subject  taken  by 
itself. 

The  inequality  in  extent  and  difficulty  of  the 
several  subjects  which  enter  into  this  examination 
is  of  little  consequence  as  there  is  no  personal  com- 
petition between  the  candidates,  and  a  note  is 
attached  to  each  name  in  the  first  class  stating  the 
subject  for  knowledge  of  which  he  is  there  placed. 
Cases  of  special  distinction  are  also  notified.  Thus 
degrees  of  merit  are  marked  sufficiently  to  give  a 
stimulus  to  exertion  without  encouraging  too  nice  a 
calculation  of  what  parts  of  a  subject  will  obtain 
most  credit. 

In  the  second,  as  in  the  first  part,  the  first 
three  days  are  given  to  the  writing  of  answers  to 
printed  questions,  and  then  as  many  more  days  as 
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may  be  needed  are  given  to  vivd  voce  and  practical 
work.  In  order  to  give  each  candidate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  shewing  his  knowledge  about  three 
questions  on  each  of  the  subjects  are  proposed  in 
each  paper,  so  every  one  well  prepared  has  enough 
to  occupy  him  during  the  time  allotted  and  some 
choice  of  questions  in  those  subjects  which  bear 
upon  but  have  not  formed  his  main  study.  Some 
of  the  questions  have  reference  to  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 

£ight  Examiners,  who  are  nominated  by  the 
Board  and  elected  by  the  Senate,  conduct  the  exami- 
nation, and  usually  the  same  examiner  is  appointed 
two  or  three  years  in  succession,  so  that  only  a  part 
of  the  whole  number  is  changed  in  any  one  year, 
and  a  continuity  in  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  examination  is  maintained. 

The  course  which  the  student  who  proposes  to 
take  honours  in  Natui*al  Sciences  is  advised  to 
pursue  is  somewhat  as  follows.  He  should  begin 
his  study  of  some  one  of  the  natural  sciences  as  early 
as  possible.  New  ideas  always  require  some  time  to 
settle  in  the  mind,  and  have  to  be  looked  at  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  another  before  their  relations 
are  clearly  perceived.  Besides,  in  all  natural  sciences 
there  are  a  great  many  facts  with  which  the  student 
has  to  become  acquainted,  and  for  this  alone  time  is 
required ;  so  that  he  who  aspires  to  a  high  place 
will  not  find  the  whole  of  his  three  years  too  long 
for  his  course  of  study.  If  he  have  not  previously 
to  the  commencement  of  his  residence  passed  an 
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equiveleiit  examination,  such  as  that  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board,  or 
the  Loeal  Examinations  in  the  same  subjects,  . 
he  will  have  to  work  at  Classics,  or  Mathematics, 
or  both,  in  order  that  he  may  pass  the  Previous 
Examination,  but  unless  he  can  get  this  over 
by  the  end  of  his  first  term,  which  will  depend 
on  his  previous  preparation  for  it,  he  should 
be  acquiring  some  fistmiliarity  with  one  of  the 
natural  sciences  at  the  same  time.  Supposing 
him  to  have  had  little  or  no  previous  acquaintance 
with  any  of  the  natural  sciences,  he  will  probably 
find  it  best  to  begin  with  studying  the  principles  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  because,  as  has  been  before 
mentioned,  all  the  rest  lean  more  or  less  upon  these 
sciences.  It  is  not  however  necessary  to  begin 
with  them;  the  student  may  take  Botany  or 
Zoology  first ;  but  sooner  or  later  he  will  want  to 
learn  the  functions  as  well  as  the  forms  and 
development  of  the  parts  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  will  be  obliged  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
If  he  has  once  done  this  he  may  devote  his 
chief  attention  to  any  one  of  the  other  sciences, 
and  in  every  case  it  will  be  well  for  him  to 
choose  one  subject  on  which  to  concentrate  his 
powers,  and  not  attempt  a  second  until  he  has 
become  well  grounded  in  the  first.  Each  must  be 
guided  by  his  own  taste  in  selecting  his  subjects, 
but  in  general  if  he  is  already  acquainted  with  any  * 
considerable  number  of  the  facts  or  phenomena 
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easiest  for  him  to  pursue  that  brancB^V*    f.  V^  ^^*  ^\ 
Before  beginning  the  study  of  Cnto!Msyt>ilj^^       ^^ 
very  desirable  that  the  student  should^^wJ6spme^'^^       | 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  pneumatics, 
and  of  electricity.     If  then  he  is  not  already  m) 
or  less  familiar  with  these  things,  he  had  better 
begin  by  attending  a  course  of  experimental  lectures 
and   studying  Everett's   Teost-book  of  Physics,  or 
Ganot's  Fhysics,  Balfour  Stewart's  Conservation  of 
Energy,  and  Tyndall's  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion, 
or  some   other  treatise    on    these    subjects.     He 
can  next  proceed  to  attend  lectures  on  Chemistry. 
Boscoe's  Lessons  will  be  found  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to,  and   a    convenient    syllabus,  of   the 
subject ;  or  he  may  use  Miller's  Introduction  to  the 
Study  qf  Inorganic  Chemistry ;  they  may  be  supple- 
mented by  Cooke's  New  Ch&misVry^     No  student 
can  get  adequate  conceptions  of  physical  facts  so 
as  to  be  able  to  reason  upon  them  with  certainty 
unless  he  has  himself  observed  them.     Hence  it  is 
well  that  the  beginner  should  not  only   attend  a 
course  of  lectures  illustrated  by  experiments,  but 
also,  if  possible,  himself  perform  a  course  of  experi- 
ments under  the   direction    <^   some    competent 
insiamctor. 

Analytical  Chemistry  can  only  be  learnt  by 
actual  practical  manipulation  in  the  laboratory. 
The  student  may  commence  a  course  of  analysis 
as  soon  as  he  pleases,  as  it  requires  little  previous 
reading.     He  will  have  to  begin  with  making  him- 
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self  familiar  with  the  reactions  of  the  most  commcm 
chemicals,  and  then  proceed  to  determine  experi- 
mentally  the  metals  and  acids  contained  in  some 
simple  salts,  and  afterwards  those  in  more  compli- 
cated  compounds.  He  will  want  some  book  to 
work  by,  and  perhaps  Bloxam's  Lutboratory  Teach- 
ing  or  Dittmar's  Chemical  Analysis  will  serve 
his  purpose.  There  are  however  many  other 
manuals  on  this  subject  which  will  do  equally 
welL  On  the  blow-pipe  Scheerer*s  little  book, 
or  Fuchs',  will  be  found  extremely  useful  In 
working  at  analysis  the  student  should  aim  not 
at  learning  a  rule  of  thumb  for  getting  out  results, 
but  at  exercising  his  power  of  observation  and 
understanding  the  chemical  action  at  each  step, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  check  his  own  work 
and  find  a  way  out  of  a  dificuliy  for  himself. 

In  Mineralogy  the  student,  if  acquainted  with 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  had  better  begin  with 
Miller's  Tract  on  Cryatdtlography,  or  the  larger 
work  of  the  same  author,  and  if  not  much  of  a 
mathematician,  he  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  crystalline  forms  from  Gumey*s  CrystaJr 
lography,  with  the  help  of  a  series  of  models  of 
crystals^,  and  some  actual  crystals  to  compare  with 
them.  The  other  characters  of  minerals  can  only 
be  learnt  from  an  examination  of  specimens. 
Specimens    are    exhibited    in    the    Mineralogical 

1  A  nsefal  series  of  porcelain  models  is  sold  by  J.  J. 
Griffin,  of  Garriok  Street,  London,  and  wooden  models  may 
be  bad  from  dealers  in  minerals. 
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Museum,  and  those  who  attend  the  lectures  of 
the  Professor  of  Mineralogy  have  the  opportunity 
of  examining  them  closely;  but  in  any  case  it 
woidd  ba  well  for  the  student  to  procure  specimens 
of  the  most  common  minerals,  that  he  may  him- 
self test  their  hardness,  streak,  <&c.  Such  speci' 
mens,  as  well  as  detached  crystals,  which  are  a 
great  assistance  in  the  study  of  Crystallography, 
may  be  procured  from  dealers  \  Dana's  Mcmvjal 
of  Mineralogy  and  Lithology  will  be  found  suf- 
ficient for  Part  I.,  but  he  useB  Naumann's  crystal- 
lographic  notation  instead  of  the  easier  and  more 
elegant  system  of  Miller:  a  fault  from  which  other 
manuals  are  not  free. 

There  is  no  branch  of  Natural  Science  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  it  is  easier  to  acquire  an  interest 
than  Geology,  nor  any  for  the  deeper  study  of 
which  so  much  previous  training  is  required.  All 
branches  of  physical  science,  including  the  laws  of 
organic  life,  are  applied  more  or  less  in  Greology. 
This  is  not  said  to  discourage  students  from  at* 
tempting  this  subject,  but  to  put  them  on  their 
guard,  because  the  popular  literature  on  Geology 
might  easily  mislead  them;  and  an  elementary,  but 
exact,  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  of  the  types  of  living  beings,  forms  the  only 
soimd  foundation  for  the  study  of  it.  As  an  in- 
troduction Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  especially 
Chapters    vi.    to    xxxiii.,    is    indispensable.       It 

^  Such  as  Gregory  in  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Sc[uare ; 
or  Bassell  in  Essex  Street,  London. 
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seems  a  large  book  to  begin  upon,  but  no  other 
adequately  explains  the  causes  which  are  now 
modifying  the  earth's  surface  and  their  relations  to 
its  past  history.  For  descriptive  Geology  Lydil's 
Students*  Elements^  and  for  English  Stratigraphical 
GJeology  Woodward's  Geology  of  Englcmd  cmd 
Wales  may  be  used;  and  to  these  should  be  added 
Nicholson's  Life  History  of  the  Earth.  The  student 
should  muke  such  observations  in  the  field  as  may 
be  within  his  reach.  An  examination  of  the  strata 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  neighbourhood  of  Wey- 
mouth, or  some  other  locality  where  much  may  be 
seen  in  a  small  compass,  would  give  a  clearness  to 
his  conceptions  on  the  subject  which  could  hardly 
be  acquired  by  the  most  careful  study  of  books, 
maps,  or  models.  Bonney's  Cambridgeshire  Cfeth 
logy  will  be  a  guide  to  him  in  the  observation  of 
the  country  around  Cambridge.  For  reference  on 
Mineralogy  Dana's  work  above  mentioned,  or 
Kutley's  Mineralogy  may  be  used,  and  Kutley's 
Petrology. 

The  maps  and  sections  of  the  Oreological  Survey, 
so  far  as  they  are  published  (which  may  be  learnt 
from  Longman's  catalogue),  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful in  helping  the  student  to  study  the  geology  of  any 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  may  happen  to  be  placed. 

Coming  now  to  the  biological  science  the  be- 
ginner will  save  time  by  first  obtaining  a  general 
view  of  organic  life  by  attending  a  course  of 
lectures  on  elementary  biology  and  studying 
Huxley    and    Martin's    Elementary    Biology.     A 
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course  of  this  kind  is  given  by  the  Trinity 
Pnelector  in  Physiology  in  the  Easter  Term  and 
will  serve  as  an  introduction  not  only  to  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  hot  also  to  Botany  and  Physi- 
ology. 

If  then  the  student  turn  to  Botany  he  will  find 
either  professorial  or  intercollegiate  lectures  on 
that  subject  in  every  term,  and  he  should  first  pay 
attention  to  Morphology  and  exercise  himself  in 
the  observation  of  the  parts  of  any  common  plants 
with  and  without  a  len&  As  a  text-book  he  may 
use  Prantl's  Treatise  on  Elementary  Botcmy^  edited 
by  Vines,  or  Silver's  Elementary  Botany,  He  may 
go  on  to  dissect  typical  plants  of  the  most  impor- 
tant orders  and  at  the  same  time  study  the  outlines 
of  the  natural  system  of  classification,  and  bring 
the  terminology  he  has  previously  learnt  into  use 
by  practising  the  description  of  plants  in  technical 
language.  He  should  also  examine  all  the  British 
plants  that  he  may  find  in  the  country,  so  as  to 
determine  their  characters  and  identify  them  by 
the  use  of  some  good  British  flora  such  as  Ben- 
tham's  Handbook  qf  the  British  Flora^  Babington's 
Manual^  or  Hooker's  Flora  Babington's  Flora 
of  Cambridgeshire  will  be  a  good  guide  as  to  the 
plants  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cambridge  and  the  localities  in  which  they 
occur. 

If  he  turn  to  Zoology  and  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy, he  should,  after  the  course  of  elementary 
Biology^  attend  an  elementary  course  of    Com- 
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parative  Anatomy  (Morphology)  accompanied  bj 
practical  work.  For  this  he  may  read  MacalistePs 
volumes  on  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate  Zoology, 
and  parts  of  Huxley's  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated 
Animals,  and  his  Anatomy  of  Invertehrated  Animals, 
He  should  also  study  for  himself  in  the  Museum  of 
Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  the  elements 
of  the  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  will  find  Flower's  Osteology  of  the 
Mammalia  his  best  guide.  Other  books  suitable 
for  beginners  on  Zoology  are  Milne-Edwards* 
Elemens  de  Zoologie,  and  Nicholson's  Zoology. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  elementary  Physiology 
in  sequel  to  those  on  elementary  Biology,  and 
suitable  for  those  preparing  for  Part  I,  is  given  in 
the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms.  The  text-books 
for  this  course  are  Huxley's  Elementary  Lessons  in 
Physiology^  Foster's  Text-hooh  and  Foster  and 
Langley's  Practical  Physiology. 

For  Part  II.  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down 
rules  which  will  suit  all.  Each  must  choose  for 
himself  the  branch  of  science  which  he  will  prin- 
cipally study,  and  should  endeavour  to  make  his 
knowledge  of  that  branch  as  thorough  as  possible, 
not  merely  in  the  way  of  reproducing  what  the  besi 
authors  may  have  written  thereon,  but  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  mind  in  grasping  their  views  on 
difficult  or  controverted  points  and  tracing  their 
logical  consequences.  As  to  the  text-books  he 
should  use  and  the  area  which  his  reading  can 
profitably  cover,  his  best  plan  is  to  take  the  advice 
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of  the  lecturers  whose  courses  he  is  attending ;  and 
the  following  remarks  must  be  read  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  will  temper  them  with  such 
advice. 

The  student  who  chooses  Fhjsics  for  his  chief 
study  cannot  pass  by  Chemistry,  and  vice  versa ; 
but  the  phjTsicist  need  not  burden  his  memory  with 
all  the  details  of  descriptive  chemistry,  and  will  find 
an  equivalent  exercise  of  his  powers  in  learning  the 
explanation  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  earth 
and  sky,  the  properties  of  minerals,  and  the  phy- 
siology  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  besides 
the  daily  increasing  industrial  applications  of  phy- 
sical principles.  As  general  text-books  perhaps 
DesdbLanel's  Natural  PhUoaophy^  and  Jamin's 
Cours  de  Physique  or  that  of  Yerdet,  will  be  found 
most  useful  On  Heat  Clerk  Maxwell's  Theory  of 
Heat  should  be  well  studied,  and  Balfour  Stewart's 
Treatise  on  Heat  will  supply  the  fundamental  facts 
on  this  subject  with  which  the  student  need  be 
familiar.  Jenkin's  Electricity  and  Magnetism  will 
supply  the  like  for  that  subject,  and  the  mathemati- 
cal proofs  of  the  formulae  which  are  assumed  in 
that  work  will  be  found  in  Cumming's  Theory  6f 
Electricity.  Mathematics  are  not  excluded  from 
the  examination,  but  the  questions  turn  on  physi- 
cal principles  and  the  experimental  rather  than 
the  mathematical  treatment  of  the  subject.  Some 
chapters  in  Clerk  Maxwell's  Theory  0/  Electricity 
may  be  read  with  advantage  by  those  who  have 
only  a  limited  acquaintance  with  mathematics. 
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On  Chemistry  Bloxam's  Chemist/ry  is  a  good 
book  to  follow  such  a  treatise  as  Boscoe's  Lessons, 
Larger  manuals  are  Miller's  Elements  of  Chemisiryy 
and  Koscoe  and  Schorlemmer's  Treatise  on  Chemis- 
try, In  using  these  somewhat  lengthy  collections 
the  student  should  try  to  trace  in  the  mass  of 
material  general  laws  and  frequently  occurring 
relations,  rather  than  attempt  to  remember  too 
many  details.  There  is  no  good  manual  <^  physical 
Chemistry,  or  the  explanation  of  chemical  action  by 
reference  to  general  mechanical  principles,  so  that  the 
student  will  have  to  depend  much  on  lectures  for 
this  part  of  the  subject,  and  such  books  of  reference 
as  the  lecturer  may  recommend.  Various  articles 
in  Watts'  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  may  be  referred 
to  on  questions  of  physical  and  theoretical  Chemis- 
try; and  on  the  relations  of  Heat  to  Chemistry 
Berthelot's  Essa/i  de  M^cham,ique  Chimique  deserves 
special  study.  An  account  of  modem  Chemical 
Philosophy  will  be  found  in  Wurtz's  Legons  de 
PhUosophie  Chimique,  of  which  there  is  an  English 
translation,  and  in  the  Th^orie  Atomique  of  the 
same  author.  For  quantitative  Analysis  Fresenius* 
Manual  is  most  useful ;  and  for  practical  spectro- 
scopic analysis  Lecoq  de  Brisbandran's  Spectres 
Iv/mmeux  is  by  far  the  best.  On  the  application 
of  the  spectroscope  to  solar  and  stellar  Chemistry, 
Schellen's  Spectrum  Analysis  should  be  read. 

Mineralogy  comes  as  a  natural  and  easy  aeqnd 
to  the  study  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Dana's 
Teoct^book  of  Mineralogy,  or  Nicholas  Ma/mud,  may 
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be  used  as  a  text-book.  Dana's  System  of  Mmera- 
logy  is  a  somewhat  larger  work  but  hardly  better 
for  the  student.  Some  valuable  details  on  the 
optic  and  crystallographic  characters  of  minerals 
will  be  found  in  Des  Cloiseaux's  Manud  de  Minera- 
logie.  On  the  formation  of  minerals  Daubr^e's 
Etudes  synthetiques  de  Geohgie  eocperimentale  may 
be  consulted. 

On  Geology,  besides  the  books  named  under 
Part  I.,  the  student  may  read  with  advantage 
Croll's  ClimcUe  amd  Time,  Ramsay's  Physical  Geo- 
ffraphy  cmd  Geology  of  Great  Britain,  Judd's 
Volccmoes,  Lyell's  Antiquity  of  Man,  and  Nicholson's 
PalcBOTitology.  On  the  geology  of  particular  locali- 
ies  various  valuable  treatises  and  memoirs  have 
been  published  which  will  be  useful  or  indispen- 
sable aids  to  those  who  are  studying  any  of  these 
localities,  but  are  too  numerous  to  be  recited  here. 
This  study  of  localities,  with  field  observation, 
is  the  only  way  to  get  a  real  insight  into  many 
geological  questions ;  and  the  student  Mrill  find  that 
in  the  problems  which  nature  offers  him  he  will 
have  ample  scope  for  the  appUcation  of  as  much  and 
as  many  of  the  other  branches  of  natural  science  as 
he  can  command,  and  that  his  power  of  working 
out  this  or  that  problem  in  Geology  is  mainly 
limited  by  his  knowledge  of  some  other  science. 
The  dynamical  problems  will  tax  his  knowledge 
of  mechanics,  the  petrological  his  knowledge  of 
chemistry  and  molecular  physics  and  so  on.  The 
Botanist  and  the  Zoologist  will  naturally  include 
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fossil  Botany  and  fossil  Zoology  in  his  survey  of 
the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdoms  respectively; 
but  for  the  Tripos  one  who  makes  Geology  his 
principal  study  will  probably  find  it  sufficient  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  those  typical  and 
characteristic  forms  of  plants  and  animals  which 
are  of  most  use  in  the  classification  of  strata. 

For  Part  IL  in  Botany  the  student  should 
attend  some  one  or  more  of  the  advanced  courses 
of  lectures  on  histology  and  physiology,  and  join 
a  class  for  practical  microscopic  work«  The  best 
advanced  text-book  is  probably  Sachs*,  either  in  the 
original  Grerman  or  in  a  translation.  Yarious  books 
treating  on  parts  of  the  subject  will  be  indicated  to 
the  student  by  his  teachers. 

The  student  who  makes  Botany  his  principal 
study  will  find  much  in  the  other  sciences  to  fall 
in  with  it.  The  more  Physics  and  Chemistry  he 
knows  the  better  the  foundation  for  the  study  of 
Physiology.  Fossil  Botany  brings  him  in  contact 
with  Geology  and  the  important  problems  of  the 
changes  in  life  by  time  and  circumstance.  In  these 
problems,  as  in  many  other  points,  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms  have  much  in  common,  and 
such  general  questions  ought  to  be  studied  with 
reference  to  both  of  them. 

And  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  no  student 
of  Biology,  indeed  no  student  of  Natural  Science, 
should  omit  to  read  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species, 
Other .  works  by  the  same  author  such  as  the 
Descent  of  Man  are  of  hardly  less  value  for  clear- 
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ness  of  exposition  and  fertility  of  illustration.  To 
these  may  be  added  Wallace's  Island  Life. 

Those  who  make  Zoology  and  Comparative 
Anatomy  their  principal  study  should  make  Hux- 
ley's work  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  before  men- 
tioned, their  text-book  throughout.  In  their 
second  year  they  may  attend  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Vertebrate  Embryology  and  read  for  that  course 
Balfour's  CompcMrative  Embryology,  YoL  ii.  pp. 
1 — 257.  Advanced  courses  on  Morphology,  Ver- 
tebrate and  Invertebrate,  may  follow.  Besides  the 
books  above  mentioned,  they  will  require  to  read 
G^enbaur's  Elements  of  Com/paraiive  Anatomy, 
and  such  other  works  as  their  lecturers  may  advise. 

On  systematic  Zoology,  those  who  read  French 
or  German  may  use  with  advantage  Clauses  Zoologie, 
which  has  been  published  in  both  languages,  but 
much  may  also  be  learnt  in  the  Museum,  where 
typical  specimens  of  some  classes  have  been  selected 
and  arranged  especially  for  the  student's  use. 

The  study  of  the  structure  of  living  beings 
leads  to  that  of  the  processes  of  life  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  organs  perform  their  functions,  or 
Kiysiology.  For  this  subject  the  text-books  will 
he  the  same  as  for  the  elementary  course  with  the 
addition  of  such  special  reading  of  monographs 
and  papers  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  lec- 
turers. 

There  may  be  some  students  of  Biology  to 
whom  the  laws  of  development  and  modification 
of  living  organisms  are  particularly  attractive,  and 
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they  will  probably  wish  to  study  the  past  histoiy 
of  life  on  the  earth  and  the  caxises  of  its  changes, 
and  will  make  Qeology  their  pursuit  in  the  second 
place. 

In  choosing  his  line  of  study  for  Part  11,  what- 
ever it  be,  the  student  should  take  care  that  it  is  a 
connected  one  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  one 
leading  up  to  the  elucidation  of  some  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  he  should  keep  before  him  as  his 
ultimate  aim.  And  in  this  view  he  ought  to  pay 
attention  to  the  methods  and  logical  processes  by 
which  great  thinkers  have  built  up  our  knowledge, 
to  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  the  sciences. 
This  is  good  for  all,  but,  though  too  much  n^- 
lected,  is  especially  necessary  for  the  student  of 
Natural  Science,  because  the  questions  he  has  to 
discuss  and  the  arguments  he  has  to  weigh  cannot 
always  be  expressed  with  mathematical  simplicity. 
For  this  he  should  read  WhewelFs  History  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,  History  of  Scientific  Ideas,  Phi- 
losophy of  Discovery,  and  Novum  Organum  Reno- 
vatv/m,  and  HerscheFs  Int/rod/uction  to  the  Study  of 
Natv/ral  Philosophy,  On  that  part  which  relates 
to  Chemistry  he  may  also  refer  to  Thomson's  His- 
tory of  Chemistry,  which  though  long  since  out 
of  print  may  be  found  in  libraries  in  the  series 
called  the  "National  Library;"  and  to  Wurtz'fi 
books  already  mentioned.  In  Lyell's  Principles 
he  will  find  a  good  history  of  Geological  Science. 

The  foregoing  remarks  do  not  pretend  to  be 
more  than  a  sketch,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
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students  a  notion  of  the  course  of  reading  they 
should  pursue.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  pre- 
cisely tlie  same  course  is  not  suited  to  every  one ; 
some  cau  do  more  than  others.  The  books  named 
too  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  ones  suitable. 
Moreover,  as  science  progresses  these  books  will 
become  more  or  less  obsolete,  so  that  the  reader 
must  bear  in  mind  the  date  of  this  publication. 
However,  when  the  student  has  made  up  his  mind 
which  science  he  will  pursue,  he  can  generally 
consult  the  Professor  of  that  science  as  to  the 
books  which  will  plax5e  before  him  the  newest 
discoveries. 
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MORAL    SCIENCES    TRIPOS. 


The  course  of  study  for  the  Moral  Sciences 
Tripos, — as  defined  by  the  scheme  of  Examination, 
which  will  come  into  operation  in  the  Tripos 
Examination  of  1883  and  subsequent  years, — ^in- 
cludes the  following  subjects  :  Logic  and  Metho- 
dology, Political  Economy,  Psychology,  Meta- 
physics, Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 

The  Examination  in  these  subjects  will  take 

place  in  the  week  after  the  last  Sunday  but  one 

in  May,  and  will  generally  speaking  be  concluded 

in  six  days.     It  will  be  composed  of  two  parts  \ 

(1)     Part  I.,  which  will  occupy  the  first  three 

days  of  the  Examination,  will  consist  of  six 

papers,  viz.,  one  on  each  of  the  five  subjects 

above-mentioned,  and  one  containing  general 

philosophical  questions.      Every  Candidate 

^  For  further  particalars  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  exami- 
nation and  the  condhionB  of  entering  it,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Regulations  printed  in  Appendix  (I). 

1—2 


(a)     Historical 
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will  be  examined  in  any  five  and  not  more 
than  five  of  these  six  papers. 
(2)  Part  II.,  which  will  occupy  Uie  second 
three  days  of  the  Examination,  will  also 
consist  of  six  papers,  three  historical  and 
three  theoretical,  as  follows  : 

History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 
History  of  Modem  Metaphysical 

Philosophy. 
History  of  Modern  Ethical  and 
Political  Philosophy. 
In  each  of  these  departments  a  special  period 
or  subject  will  be  chosen ;   and  questions  relating 
to  this  will  occupy  at  least  half  the  paper. 

Advanced  Psychology  and  Psy- 

chophysics. 
Advanced  Logic  and  Methodo- 
logy. 
.Advanced  Political  Economy. 
Every  Candidate  will  be  examined  in  any  two 
and  not  more  than  two  of  these  six  subjects  ;  and  in 
each  subject  besides  the  one  paper  above  mentioned 
themes  for  Essays  will  be  set.     These  Essays  will 
be  done  during  the  times  allotted  to  two  of  the 
other  papers — so  far  as  this  arrangement  is  practi- 
cable, as  under  ordinary  circumstances  will  be  the 
case. 

The  following  Schedules  of  the  different  subjects, 
with  lists  of  books  recommended  for  study,  was 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Moral  Sciences  Studies  on 
Feb.  Uth,  1881. 


(6)     Theoretical 
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Schedule  op  the  subjects  op  Examination 
during  the  fibst  three  dats  of  the 
Moral  Sciences  Tripos  \ 

1.     Logic  and  Methodology, 

I.  Province  of  Logic,  formal  and  materiaL 

II.  Logical  functions  of  Language:  names, 
and  their  kinds :  formation  of  general  notions, 
definition,  division,  and  classification  :  predicables 
and  categories  :  scientific  nomenclature  and  termi- 
nology. 

III.  The  fundamental  laws  of  thought,  and 
their  application  to  logical  processes. 

IV.  Propositions  and  their  import :  opposition 
and  conversion  of  propositions. 

V.  Analysis  and  laws  of  syllogism. 

VI.  The  nature  of  the  inductive  process : 
ground  of  induction :  connexion  between  induction 
and  deduction :  analogy. 

VII.  Uniformities  of  nature,  and  their  com- 
binations :  their  analysis,  and  the  methods  of  dis- 
covering and  proving  them :  observation  and  ex- 
periment :  scientific  explanation :  the  nature  and 
uses  of  hypothesis  :  doctrine  of  chance. 

VIII.  Error,  its  nature  and  causes,  and  the 
safeguards  against  it :  classification  of  fallacies. 

^  The  order  of  tbe  subjects  has  been  changed  to  that 
which  seemed  the  most  conveoieot  to  adopt  in  the  recom- 
luendatioDs  which  follow. 
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IX.  Relation  of  Logic  to  Psychology,  Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric. 

List  of  books  recommended  on  this  subject,  in 

addition  to  some  elementary  handbook: 

Aldrich,  ArtU  LogiccB  Jtudimefita,  toiih  IfUroducUon  and 
Notes  hy  Mansel, 

Mansel,  Prolegomena  Logiea, 

Mill,  Logic. 

Whewell,  Novum  Organon  Eenovatum, 

2.     FoUtiecU  EcoTiomy. 

I.  Preliminary, 

The  fundamental  assumptions  of  Economic 
Science,  the  methods  employed  in  it,  and  the  quali- 
fications required  in  applying  its  conclusions  to 
practice ;  its  relation  to  other  branches  of  Social 
Science. 

II.  Production  of  Wealth. 
Causes  which  afiect  or  determine 

(i)     The  efficiency  of  capital  and  of  labour. 

(ii)  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  natural  agents 
and  raw  materials. 

(iii)  The  rate  of  increase  of  capital  and 
population. 

m.     Exchange  and  distribution  of  Wealth. 
Causes  which  affect  or  determine 

(i)  The  value  of  commodities  produced  at 
home. 

(ii)    The  rent  of  land. 

(iii)    Profits  and  wages. 

(iv)    The  value  of  currency. 

(v)    The  value  of  imported  commodities. 
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Monopolies.  Gluts  and  crises.  Banking,  and 
the  foreign  Exchanges. 

IV.  Govenunental  Interference  in  its  economic 
aspects.     Communism  and  Socialism. 

The  principles  of  taxation:  the  incidence  of 
various  taxes  :  public  loans  and  their  results. 

List  of  books  recommended  on  this  subject: 

J.  S.  Mill,  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
Marshall,  Economics  of  Industry, 
Fawcett,  Free  Trade  and  Protection, 
Bagehot,  Lombard  BtreA. 
Goscben,  Foreign  Exchanges, 

Walker,  The  Wages  Question,  and  Money,  Trade  and 
Industry. 

3.     Psychology, 

I.  Standpoint,  data,  and  methods  of  Psycho- 
logy. Its  fundamental  conceptions  and  hypotheses. 
Relations  of  Psychology  to  Physics,  Physiology, 
and  Metaphysics. 

II.  General  analysis  and  classification  of  states 
of  mind.  Attention,  consciousness,  self-conscious- 
ness. Elementary  psychical  facts :  impressionp, 
feelings,  and  movements ;  retentiveness,  arrest, 
association;  appetite  and  aversion;  reflex  action, 
instinct,  expression  of  feeling. 

III.  Sensation  and  perception.  Intensity, 
quality,  and  complexity  of  sensations.  Physi- 
ology of  the  senses.  Activity  and  passivity  of 
mind.  Localisation  of  sensations.  Psychological 
theories  of  time  and  space.     Intuition  of  things. 
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lY.  Images.  Imaginatioiiy  dreaming,  liaUuci- 
nation.  Flow  of  ideas.  Interaction  of  impressions 
and  images.     Memory,  expectation,  obliviscence. 

Y.  Thought.  Comparison,  abstraction,  gene- 
ralization :  formation  of  conceptions.  Psychology 
of  language.  Influence  of  society  upon  the  individual 
mind.  Judgment.  Psychological  theories  of  the 
categories. 

VI.  Emotions:  their  aiiaJysis  and  claarification. 
Higher  sources  of  feeling :  sesthetic,  intellectual, 
social  and  moral.  Theories  of  emotional  ex- 
pression. 

YII.  Action.  Desires  and  volitions.  Conflict 
of  motives,  deliberation,  self-controL    Freedom. 

list  of  books  recommended : 

Bain,  Handbook  of  Mental  Science, 

Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Metaphysics, 

Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology  (omitting  Parts  y.,  Tii.). 

TaiDe,  De  V Intelligence, 

Carpenter,  Mental  Physiology, 

Galderwood,  Bdation  of  Mind  and  Brain, 

4.     Metaphysics, 

I.  The  nature,  origin,  and  extent  of  knowledge : 
the  criteria  of  truth  and  certainty ;  the  Categories 
or  fundamental  forms  of  the  object  of  knowledge. 

II.  Explanation  of  the  conceptions  Being, 
Beality,  Existence,  Finite,  Infinite. 

III.  Ontological  Theories  of  the  Ego,  the  Non- 
ego,  and  their  relations. 
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lY.  Speculative  treatment  of  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  Physical  and  Biological  Science. 

list  of  books  recommended  on  this  subject  : 

Beid,  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  {Hamilton's 
Edition). 

Kant,  KrUik  der  reinen  Vemunft. 

Mill,  Examination  of  Hamilton, 

Spencer,  First  Principles,  and  Principles  of  Psychology 
(metaphysical  portions). 

5.     Moral  cmd  Political  Philosophy. 

I.  The  different  sources,  occasions,  or  deter- 
mining causes  of  human  action,  and  their  mutual 
relations : 

(i)     Pleasure,   pain;     desire,   aversion,   and 
their  varieties : 

(ii)    Will,  freedom  of  will,  practical  reason : 
(ili)    Conscience,    moral    sentiments,     moral 
perception  or  judgment,  moral  reasoning  : 
Theories  of  the  origin  of  the  moral  faculty. 

II.  The  Good  or  ultimate  end  of  rational 
action :  happiness,  right  and  wrong,  moral  obliga- 
tion, moral  excellence :  rules  and  sanctions. 

III.  Exposition  and  classification  of  particular 
duties  and  virtuea 

IV.  Relation  of  Ethics  to  Psychology,  Law, 
Politics. 

V.  The  general  principles  of  Jurisprudence  and 
the  Art  of  Legislation:  rights  to  property  and 
services,  and  modes  of  acquiring  them :  contracts : 
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rights  and  obligations  attached  to  different  private 
conditions  :   theory  of  punishment. 

VI.  The  different  functions  of  government, 
and  the  modes  of  their  distribution  :  mutual  rights 
and  obligations  of  governors  and  governed  :  general 
limits  of  governmental  interference. 

List  of  books  recommended  on  this  subject : 

Hobbes,  Leviathany  Part  i. 

Butler,  Sermons  1 — 3,  5,  8,  11,  and  Dinertaiion  cm 
Virtue, 

Kant,  Orundlegung  zur  Metaphynk  der  Sitten, 

Bentbam,  Principles  of  Morals  and  LegislaJtiony  and 
Principles  of  the  Civil  Code. 

Mill,  Utilitarianism y  On  Liberty^  and  BepreseMaJtvve 
Government, 

Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics, 

Schedule  of  the  subjects  op  Examination  during 

THE  remaining  DAYS  OP  THE  TrIPOS. 

special  subjects  in  the  different  branches  of 
Historical  study  included  in  Part  II.  of  the  Tripos, 
viz.  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  the  History 
of  Modem  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  and  the  His- 
tory of  Modem  Ethical  and  Political  Philosophy, 
will  be  announced  in  the  Easter  Term  next  but  one 
preceding  that  in  which  the  examination  is  to  be 
held  ;  and  books  will  be  recommended  at  the  same 
time  for  the  students  in  each  of  these  branches. 

The  following  are  the  schedules  of  subjects  and 
the  lists  of  books  recommended  for  study  in  the 
three  remaining  departments  included  in  this  part 
of  the  Examination, 
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Advanced  Logic  and  Methodology, 
Students  will  be  expected  to  show  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  preceding 
schedule  of  Logic,  and  of  existing  controversies  in 
connexion  with  them,  and  the  Examination  will 
also  include  the  following  subjects :  —  Symbolic 
Liogic,  Theory  of  Probabilities,  Theory  of  Scientific 
Method  and  the  Methods  of  different  Sciences. 

The  following  are  among  the  books  that  will  be 
found  useful  in  addition  to  those  already  recom- 
mended : — 

Bacon,  Novum  Organon, 

Whewell,  Philosophy  of  Discovery, 

Bain,  Logic. 

Jevons,  Principles  of  Science, 

"Venn,  Logic  of  Chance. 

Mill,  Examination  of  Hamilton  (logical  portions). 

Ueberweg,  System  of  Logic  (translated  by  Lindsay). 

Boole,  La/iDS  of  Thought, 

Advanced  Political  Economy. 

The  student  will  be  expected  to  show  a  fuller 
and  more  critical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  included 
in  the  preceding  schedule  of  Political  Economy, 
particularly  in  regard  to  those  mentioned  under  the 
first  head  in  that  schedule.  The  examination  will 
also  include  the  following  subjects :  the  diagram- 
matic expression  of  problems  in  pure  theory  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  mathematical  treatment 
applicable  to  such  problems:  the  statistical  veri- 
fication and  suggestion  of  economic  uniformities : 
and  a  general  historical  knowledge  (a)  of  the  gradual 
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development  of  the  existing  forms  of  property, 
contract,  competition  and  credit ;  (6)  of  the  diJQferent 
modes  of  industrial  organization;  and  (c)  (^  the 
course  and  aims  of  economic  legislation  at  different 
periods,  together  with  the  principles  determining  the 
same. 

The  following  are  among  the  books  which  will 
be  found  useful  in  reading  for  this  part  of  the 
Examination  in  addition  to  those  already  recom- 
mended : — 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Natums  (M'Culloch's  edition). 

MaltbuSy  Esiay  on  PopulcUion,  and  Principles  of  Political 
Economy, 

Bicardoy  Principiei  of  PoliHccd  Economy  and  TaxaHon, 

Brentano,  On  Guilds. 

Nasse,  AgiHcultural  Communities  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Cournot,  Principes  de  la  Th€orie  des  rieJiesses. 

JevonSy  Theory  of  Political  Economy. 

Walker,  On  Money. 

BoBcher,  Political  Economy. 

The  collected  Essays  of  Mill,  Cairnes  and  Gliffe  Leslie  ; 
and  the  historical  poi-tions  of  Macleod's  works. 

Advanced  Psychology  and  PsycJuyphysics. 

A  fuller  knowledge  will  be  expected  of  the 
subjects  for  the  earlier  paper,  and  of  current  con- 
troTcrsies  in  oonnexion  with  them.  Further,  a 
special  knowledge  will  be  required  (i)  of  the 
physiology  of  the  senses  and  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  (ii)  of  experimental  investigations  into  the 
intensity  and  duration  of  psychical  states,  and 
(iii)  of  such  facts  of  mental  pathology  as  are  of 
psychological  interest.     Questions  will  also  be  set 
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relating  to  the  philosophic  treatment  of  the  relation 
of  Body  and  Mind  aa  regards  both  the  method  and 
the  general  theory  of  psychology. 

The  following  are  among  the  books  that  will  be 
found  useful  in  addition  to  thoee  already  recom- 
mended : — 

MoreU^  IntroduetUm  to  Menial  PhUosopky, 

YolkmaoD,  Lehrbuch  der  Psycholoffie. 

Lewes,  Problems  of  Life  aud  Mind,  Volg.  iii. — v. 

Foster,  Text-hooh  of  Physiology^  Bk.  m. 

Wundt,  Phynoloffitch^  Psychologie, 

Fechner,  In  Sacheu  der  Piychophyaik. 

Maudsley,  Pkydology  of  Mind,  and  Pathology  of  Mind. 

Lotze,  Meta^hysiJs,  Bk.  m.:  Psychologic. 


BeMARKS    Oy   THE    ABOVE    SOHEDULES. 

The  first  point  to  notice,  in  commenting  on  the 
above  schedules,  is  that  there  are  no  sharp  lines  of 
separation  to  be  drawn,  marking  off  each  depart- 
ment of  them  from  all  the  others.  On  the  contrary 
there  is  no  one  of  the  five  subjects  which  does  not 
overlap  some  one  of  the  others  to  an  important  ex- 
tent. There  are  many  topics  that  belong  equally 
to  Psychology  and  Metaphysics,  many  others  that 
belong  equally  to  Logic  or  Methodology  and  to  Meta- 
physics; Psychology  and  Moral  Philosophy  have 
much  common  ground,  and  so  have  Political  Philo- 
sophy and  Political  Economy.  How  this  comes  to 
be  the  case,  what  the  best  definition  of  each  subject 
is,  and  what  the  true  view  of  their  mutual  relations, 
are  questions  of  great  interest  which  the  student 
ought  to  keep  steadily  before  his  mind ;  but  it  would 
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be  difficult  to  answer  them  in  a  manner  thoroughly 
intelligible,  except  to  those  who  have  already  ac- 
quired a  certain  knowledge  of  the  subjects.  So  far, 
however,  as  practical  guidance  is  concerned,  the  be- 
ginner will  find  the  subjects  sufficiently  defined  by 
the  schedules  and  lists  of  books  above  given. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  of  the  ^we 
subjects  in  which  the  Examination  will  be  held  in 
1883  and  subsequent  years — Psychology,  Logic  and 
Methodology,  Metaphysics,  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  and  Political  Economy — every  candi- 
date will  be  expected  to  study  at  least  four  up  to  a 
certain  point;  and  owing  to  the  intimate  con- 
nexion of  the  different  departments,  it  will  be  best, 
if  time  permits,  that  he  should  acquire  some  know- 
ledge of  the  remaining  fifth.  The  choice  of  the 
paper  to  be  omitted  in  Examination  will,  of  course, 
be  partly  determined  by  special  tastes  or  previous 
reading;  but,  generally  speaking,  a  student  who 
is  drawn  to  the  study  of  Moral  Sciences  by  his 
interest  in  the  great  problems  of  Philosophy,  should 
omit  Political  Economy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  whose  interests  are  chiefly  social  and  practical 
will  probably  find  it  best  to  omit  the  paper  on 
Metaphysica  Further,  every  candidate  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  two  out  of  the  six  papers  to 
be  set  in  Part  II.  of  the  Examination :  viz. 

(a)     History  of  Ancient  Philosophy, 

(6)     History  of  Modem  Metaphysical  Philo- 
sophy, 
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(c)  History  of  Modem  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy, 

(d)  Advanced  Psychology  and  Psychophysics, 

(e)  Advanced  Logic  and  Methodology, 

(/)   Advanced  Political  Economy, 
and  also  to  write  Essays  on  themes  included  within 
the  range  of  his  two  papers. 

The  selection  among  these  six  subjects  must  be 
left  to  the  student^ :  except  that  no  student  who 
omits  the  paper  on  Metaphysics  in  Part  I.  should 
select  (a)  or  (6)  in  Part  II. ;  and  no  student  who 
omits  the  paper  on  Political  Economy  in  Part  I.  is 
likely  to  choose  (/)  in  Part  II. 

The  following  advice  as  to  l^e  order  and  manner 
of  studying  the  different  subjects  is  given  on  the 
supposition  that  the  student  has  no  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  Moral  Sciences.  Such  a  student 
will  generally  speaking  find  it  most  advantageous 
to  read  not  less  than  two,  and  not  more  than  three, 
subjects  at  the  same  time.  The  order  of  reading 
the  subjects  may  without  disadvantage  be  varied  to 
a  certain  extent,  according  to  the  student's  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  good  elementary  teaching  in 
the  different  departments.  Such  variation,  how- 
ever, should  be  confined  within  strict  limits :  thus 
in  all  cases  Psychology  and  Logic  should  certainly 
be  studied  up  to  a  certain  point  before  the  course 

1  See,  however,  some  remarks  on  pp.  40,  41,  addressed 
to  students  who  have  taken  Honours  in  other  Triposes. 
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of  Metaphysical  reading  is  commenced  j  again  it  is 
better  to  take  Political  Economy  before  Political 
Philosophy,  and  (for  a  different  reason)  Psychology 
before  Moral  Philosophy.     On  the  whole,  students 
who  do  not  omit  Political  Economy  will  probably 
find  it  best  to  begin  with  this  subject  and  Logic. 
The  undisputed  evidence  which  a  large  portion  of 
Logic  possesses  peculiarly  adepts  it  for  beginners : 
and  the  principles  of  Political  Economy,  while  they 
can  be  grasped  with  less  effort  of  abstraction  than 
those  of  Philosophy,  also  afford  greater  opportunity 
of  testing  the  clearness  of  the  student's  apprehension 
by  their  application  to  particular  cases.     Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  omit  Political  Economy  are 
advised  to  commence  with  Psychology  and  Logic. 

Accordingly,  in  the  particular  suggestions  which 
follow  as  to  the  method  of  study  to  be  adopted  in  the 
different  departments  respectively,  we  may  conve- 
niently take  the  five  subjects  in  the  following  order: 
Logic  and  Methodology,  Political  Economy,  Psydio- 
logy.  Metaphysics,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 
In  each  case,  care  has  been  taken  to  distinguish  the 
recommendations  addressed  to  students  who  only 
aim  at  the  more  elementary  or  more  general  know- 
ledge which  will  suffice  for  Part  L,  from  those 
which  relate  to  the  more  full  and  detailed  know- 
ledge— either  of  the  subjects  themselves  or  of  the 
history  of  doctrine  relating  to  them — which  is  re- 
quired in  Part  IL 
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1.     Logic  and  Methoi 

There  are  important  differenceliv\ki^^6  raiig^^ 
of  meaning  with  which  the  term  Ldgia  i^  ^OfifwJ. 
In  its  widest  signification,  it  includes  ^two^de**  ^/^ 
partments  of  inquiry  which  may  be  to  some 
extent  studied  independently  of  each  other.  The 
first  of  these, — to  which  alone  the  name  Logic  was 
formerly  applied,  and  which  still,  according  to  some 
writers,  should  be  regarded  as  constituting  the 
whole  of  Logic, — is  concerned  with  reasonings  only 
in  so  far  as  their  validity  can  be  determined  a 
priori  by  the  aid  of  laws  of  thought  alone. 

This  study  is  often  called,  for  distinction's  sake, 
*  Formal  Logic ;'  on  the  ground  that  it  is  concerned 
with  the j^brw  and  not  with  the  matter  of  thought; 
t.  e,  not  with  the  characteristics  of  the  particular 
objects  about  which  the  mind  thinks  and  reasons, 
but  with  the  manner  in  which,  from  its  very 
nature,  its  normal  thoughts  and  reasonings  about 
them  are  constructed.  It  is  with  this  branch  that 
the  student  should  commence,  familiarising  himself 
with  it  by  the  aid  of  some  elementary  hand-book, 
e.  g,  Jevons'  ElemerUa/ry  Lessons  in  Logic,  or  Fowler's 
Deductive  Logic,  Frequent  references  should  also 
be  made  to  the  valuable  notes  and  appendices  in 
ManseFs  edition  of  Aldrich,  The  history  of  Formal 
Logic  and  many  of  the  most  important  controversies 
raised  in  connexion  with  it  will  be  found  indicated 
here. 

The  relation  of  Formal  Logic  to  Psychology  is, 
s.  G.     vin,  2 
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according  to  some  logicians,  of  a  very  intimate 
nature,  and  it  will  be  found  discussed  in  detail  in 
Mansel's  Prolegomena  Logica.  This  is  a  somewhat 
diffioidt  work;  and  the  student  will  accordinglj 
find  it  besty  generally  speaking,  to  defer  reading  it 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  elementary  course  on 
Logic.  There  are,  moreover,  certain  portions  of  it 
— especially  chapters  4  and  5 — which  should  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  Metaphysics ;  and  read  in 
connexion  with  the  books  selected  for  this  latter 
department. 

Before,  therefore,  he  proceeds  to  the  study  of 
the  Prolegomena  Logica,  the  student  should  have 
carefully  read  Mill's  Logic.  This  work  has  a  much 
wider  scope  than  that  of  Formal  Logic,  as  above 
explained ;  and  in  fact  deals  at  length  with  topics 
that  do  not  so  properly  belong  to  Logic — even 
according  to  his  own  definition  of  Logic — as  to 
Methodology,  or  the  theory  of  the  intellectual 
processes  by  which  the  truths  of  the  different 
sciences  have  been  reached  in  the  past,  and  may 
be  expected  to  be  reached  in  the  future.  It  should 
be  observed  also  that  even  when  Mill  is  apparently 
discussing  the  same  topics  as  those  discussed  by  the 
formal  logicians,  he  will  often  be  found  to  treat 
them  in  quite  a  different  spirit,  and  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  A  clear  apprehension  of  this  differ- 
ence can  only  be  attained  in  the  course  of  the  study 
itself :  but  it  is  well  that  the  student  should  be 
prepared  for  it  at  the  outset. 

"Whewell's  Novum  Organon  Renovaitim  should 
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be  read  in  connexion  with  Mill's  Logic,  It  deals 
more  distinctly  and  explicitly  with  the  methodo- 
lofiical  topics  treated  of  in  Mill's  book :  and  the 
stud^it's  grasp  of  the  subject  will  be  materially 
aided  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  two  writers. 

The  majority  of  the  more  advanced  works  here 
&11  into  two  sections  :  those  which  are  read  maioly 
for  their  own  historic  interest  or  the  historic  in- 
formation which  they  contain;  and  those  which 
require  some  knowledge  of  mathematics  or  physical 
science,  as  analysing  the  methods^  or  appealing  to 
the  notation  of,  those  sciences.  In  the  former 
class  Bacon's  N(ymjum  Orgcmon  claims  attention 
from  its  importance  in  the  development  of  English 
scientific  speculation.  The  best  brief  introduction 
to  it  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  essay  by  R.  L.  Ellis, 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  collected  works  of  Bacon 
by  him  and  Mr  Spedding.  Much  valuable  infor- 
mation and  criticism  is  also  given  in  the  very  com- 
plete edition  of  the  Novum  Organon,  recently 
published  by  Prof.  Fowler.  Ueberweg's  System  of 
Logic  is  valuable  to  the  English  reader  for  its 
abxmdant  historic  references,  and  because  it  presents 
him  with  a  general  view  of  the  science  familiar 
on  the  Continent  but  not  readily  to  be  gained  from 
the  (wrdinary  English  hand-books. 

Whewell's  Philosophy  of  Discovery,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  Professor  Jevons'  Principles  of 
Science^  are  devoted  to  the  description  and  analysis 
of  the  methods  of  the  physical  sciences.    The  latter 

2^i 
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of  these  writers,  if  falling  short  of  his  predecessor  in 
actual  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  science  and 
especially  in  the  mathematical  power  which  their 
successful  prosecution  demands,  has  the  great  merit 
of  coming  a  generation  later.  His  volume  con^ 
tains  an  almost  unique  collection  of  interesting 
and  valuable  scientific  illustrations.  Bain's  general 
system  of  philosophy  is  so  nearly  in  accord  with 
that  of  Mill,  that,  as  might  be  expected,  his  Logk 
runs  on  the  same  lines,  generally  speaking,  as  that 
of  Mill. 

Mr  Venn's  Logic  of  Chance  is  intended  to  ex- 
plain the  logical  principles  which  underlie  the 
ordinary  mathematical  treatment  of  the  Theory  of 
Probability.  The  view  of  Logic  on  which  it  is 
founded  is  that  commonly  called  the  objective  or 
material  view.  It  aims  at  being  within  the  com- 
prehension of  those  who  have  only  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  mathematics.  Boole's  work  is  of 
a  very  different  character.  Instead  of  extending 
logical  treatment  to  an  allied  subject,  it  is  mostly 
occupied  with  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  a 
mathematical  treatment  of  Formal  Logic  itself  It 
goes  over  the  familiar  syllogistic  field,  extends  this 
so  as  to  embrace  terms  of  any  degree  of  complexity 
as  well  as  propositions  of  any  kind  and  in  any 
number,  and  employs  the  notation  of  mathematics 
for  the  expression  of  these  processes.  Those  whose 
mathematical  studies  have  not  already  familiarized 
them  with  the  notation  employed  must  be  pre- 
pared to  find  the  work  decidedly  difficult.    The 
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principle  of  continued  dichotomy  which  forms  the 
logical  basis  of  Boole's  system  has  been  largely 
employed  by  Professor  Jevons,  and  will  be  found 
clearly  explained  in  his  Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic, 
The  same  method  is  explained  much  more  fully, 
and  with  an  abundance  of  examples,  in  bis  Prin- 
ciples of  Science  y  it  forms  in  feet  the  formal  part 
of  that  volume.  The  appropriate  parts  of  these 
works  may  be  conveniently  read  before,  or  along 
with,  Boole's  Laws  of  Thought, 

The  student  is  recommended  to  read  the  logical 
parts  of  Mill's  Examfiination  of  Hamilton,  less  for 
their  destructive  side,  in  the  way  of  criticism  of 
Hamilton,  than  for  the  many  points  on  which  they 
serve  to  supplement  Mill's  own  system  of  Logic, 
and  to  explain  the  philosophic  scheme  which  under- 
lies that  system. 

2.     Political  Economy. 

Mill's  Principles  of  Political  Economy  is  still 
the  best  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject  in 
English,  covering  the  whole  ground  as  defined  by 
the  schedule.  But  it  is  now  more  than  a  genera- 
tion since  it  was  originally  written ;  and  the  active 
discussion  of  economic  questions  that  has  been 
carried  on  since  that  time  has  clearly  shown  the 
need  of  important  modification  in  several  of  Mill's 
positions.  In  fact  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Mill  himself  made  substantial  corrections  in  the 
Theory  of  Distribution  continued  in  Book  n.  of  his 
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treatise,  which  were  never  incorporated  in  the 
work*.  Hence  students  preparing  for  the  Elemen- 
tary Examination  will  find  it  best  to  begin  by 
thoroughly  mastering  Marshall's  Economics  of  In- 
dustry, paying  particularly  careful  attention  to  the 
Theory  of  Value  and  Distribution  contained  in  the 
second  part  of  that  book.  They  may  then  take 
up  "Walker  on  Money,  Trade  cmd  Industry,  and 
Bagehot's  Lombard  Street  To  complete  their  first 
survey  of  the  subject  they  should  next  read  the 
Theory  of  Taxation  and  State  Interference  in  Mill's 
Book  V.  and  Prof.  Fawcett*s  Free  Trade  and  Pro- 
tectum.  The  remainder  of  Mill's  treatise  should 
then  be  read:  and  the  differences  between  Mill's 
views  and  those  which  the  student  will  have  already 
formed  should  be  carefully  noted  and  thought  over. 

Goschen's  Foreign  Exchanges  should  be  read 
after  the  chapter  in  Mill  that  treats  of  this  subject : 
it  will  give  the  student  a  fuller  grasp  of  facts,  the 
apprehension  of  which  is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance both  for  the  theory  of  trade  and  for  the 
theory  of  money.  Walker's  book  on  TJie  Wages 
Question  may  be  advantageously  read  immediately 
after  the  Economics  of  Industry, 

The  student  who  selects  Political  Economy  as  a 
special  subject  may  advantageously,  after  the  ele- 
mentary course  is  completed,  take  as  a  fresh  start- 
ing-point Adam  Smith's  celebrated  work.     He  will 

1  They  are  to  be  found  in  a  review  of  Thornton's  work 
On  Labour^  which  is  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of  MiU's 
Dissertations  and  Discussums, 
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observe,  especially  in  Books  i.  and  ii.,  many  real  and 
fundamental  divergences  from  the  theory  he  has 
just  mastered,  but  the  study  of  these  divergences 
will  always  prove  instructive :  and  in  a  number  of 
other  cases  when  there  is  apparent  conflict  between 
the  views  of  Adam  Smith  and  later  writers,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  difference  lies  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  method  adopted  and  the  end  proposed  in 
the  inquiry.  For  the  study  of  economic  history, 
especially  of  the  course  and  aims  of  economic 
legislation  at  different  periods.  Books  iii.  and  iv. 
and  the  part  of  Book  v.  that  treats  of  taxation  are 
specially  important.  Valuable  assistance  for  under- 
standing the  philosophical  basis  of  the  treatise  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie's  Essay  on  The 
Political  Economy  of  Adoum  Smith, 

For  further  historical  study  the  works  of 
Brentano  (On  Guilds),  and  Nasse,  Agricultural 
Communities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  historical 
portions  of  .Macleod's  Theory  of  BamJcvng  (or  of  his 
Economic  Philosophy)  may  next  be  taken.  The 
two  former  will  supply  information  on  the  different 
modes  of  industrial  organization,  and  on  the  gradual 
transition  from  the  mediasval  form  of  society  to  the 
modem  system  of  complete  private  property  in 
land  and  determination  of  wages  by  free  contract. 
On  the  history  of  banking  and  credit  and  of  the 
modem  medium  of  exchange  generally,  Mr  Maoleod 
is  the  most  learned  English  authority ;  along  with 
his  Theory  of  Banking  Walker  on  Money  may  be 
read  with  advantage.    Much  useful  historical  infer- 
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mation  will  also  be  found  in  Roscher's  FolUieal 
EcoTwmy  (translated  by  Lalor). 

Meanwhile,  to  obtain  a  fuller  and  more  critical 
grasp  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  English 
Political  Economy  the  student  should,  after  Adam 
Smith,  read  carefully  Kicardo's  treatise.  He  should 
consider  it,  on  the  one  hand,  in  its  relation  to 
Adam  Smith's  work,  of  which  it  contains  important 
criticisms;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  should  note 
and  weigh  the  criticisms  on  Kicardo  put  forward  in 
Malthus'  Political  Economy;  and  the  more  or  less 
explicit  corrections  or  qualifications  of  Ricardo's 
j)ositions,  suggested  or  adopted  by  J.  S.  Mill. 
Further  valuable  discussion  on  the  province  of 
Political  Economy,  its  relation  to  other  sciences, 
its  method,  and  other  critical  questions,  will  be 
found  in  the  collected  Essays  of  J.  S.  Mill,  Caimes 
and  Cliflfe  Leslie.  For  the  recent  development  (£ 
economic  theory  in  England  the  most  important 
work  is  undoubtedly  Jevons*  Theory  of  Political 
Economy,  Much  of  it  cannot  be  profitably  studied 
without  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  mathe- 
matical conceptions  on  which  the  Differential 
Calculus  is  based ;  but  any  one  who  possesses  this 
may  easily  follow  its  reasonings,  without  having 
any  practical  familiarity  with  the  methods  of  the 
calculus.  This  practical  familiarity  will,  however, 
be  indispensable  for  the  profitable  study  of  Coumofs 
Principes  de  la  Thiorie  den  richesseSy  a  book  which 
no  one  should  neglect  who  studies  the  application 
of  mathematics  to  pure  economic  theory. 
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In  the  above  recommendations  account  has  been 
taken  of  the  books  in  the  list  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Moral  Sciences  Studies.  Besides  these,  the  histo- 
rical student's  attention  may  be  directed  to  Blanqui's 
Histoire  cPEconomie  FolUiqv>e  (of  which  there  is 
an  English  translation) ;  and  also  to  Sismondi's 
JNouvecmx  Frincipes  cTEconomie  Politique^  which  is 
interesting  as  perhaps  the  first  articulate  expression 
of  the  socialistic  criticism  of  received  economic 
doctrines* 

3.     Psyclhology. 

The  Science  of  Psychology  has  made  consider- 
able advances  in  recent  times ;  so  that  the  work  of 
earlier  English  writers  on  this  subject — ^including 
even  Locke — ^has  now  chiefly  a  historic  interest. 
Still  the  student  must  not  expect  to  find  a  perfectly 
clear  conaenatbs  among  its  expositors  as  to  its 
method  and  principles.  Modem  Psychology  though 
rich  in  facts,  is  poor  in  definitions ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  its  laws  are  merely  empirical  generalisations 
still  awaiting  further  explanation.  The  beginner 
will  find  some  difficulty — though  the  extent  of  this 
has  perhaps  been  exaggerated — in  performing  satis- 
factorily the  observations  of  mental  phenomena 
which  he  is  caUed  upon  to  make ;  and  the  assist- 
ance which  psychological  writers  ojQTer  him  in  this 
task,  is  rendered  less  serviceable  than  it  would  other 
wise  be,  through  their  varying  and  uncertain  use  ol 
such  common  terms  as  Consciousness,  Sensation, 
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Perception,  Idea,  Thought,  Feeling,  Pleasure,  Will, 
«fea  It  will  therefore  be  advisable  that  he  slK>uld 
in  the  first  instance  confine  his  attention  to  the 
writings  of  one  of  the  chief  English  schools — that 
of  the  Scotch  or  *  Faculty*  Psychologists,  or  that 
of  the  Associationists,  the  descendants  of  Hume 
and  Hartley.  On  the  whole,  it  will  be  best  for 
him  to  begin  with  the  latter ;  whose  treatment  of 
the  subject,  though  less  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete, is  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  more  exact  and 
scientific.  If  he  adopt  this  course,  he  should  take 
first  Prof.  Bain's  Mental  Science^  reference  being 
made  to  his  larger  works  {Senses  and  Intellect, 
Emotions  and  WUl)  whenever  he  may  desire  further 
amplification  and  illustration.  The  article  on 
Consciousness  appended  to  the  latter  of  these 
should  in  any  case  be  read.  (The  advanced  stu- 
dents may  also  read  the  notes  added  by  Messrs. 
Bain  and  J.  S.  Mill  to  the  elder  Mill's  Analysts  of 
the  Fhenomena  of  the  Human  Mind) 

After  Prof  Bain's  book,  Hamilton's  Lectures  on 
Metaphysics  should  be  taken  up.  Students  who 
are  also  intending  to  prepare  for  the  examination 
in  Metaphysics  may  with  advantage  compare  with 
this  book  portions  of  Keid's  Essays  on  the  InteUectwd 
Powers  with  Hamilton's  notes.  These  notes  con- 
tain Hamilton's  latest  views  on  many  important 
psychological  points;  but  the  first  mentioned  treatise 
gives  his  most  systematic  exposition  of  Psychology. 

The  student  may  then  pass  to  the  two  following 
works :  Taine's  De  Hntelligence,  3»"  ed.  1878  (Eng- 
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lish  translation  of  2nd  ed.  1871)  and  Spencer's 
Frinciples  of  Psychology,  Both  these  works  contain 
a  larger  amount  of  hypothesis  and  speculation 
than  those  above  mentioned;  yet  M.  Taine  treats 
in  the  main  in  a  lucid  and  masterly  style  of  the 
growth  of  experience  in  the  individual  Mr 
Spencer  essays  the  wider  tack  of  exhibiting  the 
evolution  of  mind  from  the  beginning ;  and,  not- 
withstanding a  large  admixture  of  hypothetical 
physics  and  questionable  metaphysics,  there  is  no 
book  from  which  the  judicioTis  student  of  psychology 
will  learn  more :  if  pressed  for  time  he  may  omit 
Parts  V.  and  vii\  as  less  directly  psychological  and 
read  Part  iii.  very  cursorily. 

Psychophysics,  which  treats  of  the  phenomena 
of  mind  in  relation  to  the  changes  in  the  organism 
which  accompany  them,  is  a  branch  of  Psychology 
to  which  every  one  who  studies  this  subject  at  all, 
is  recommended  to  give  some  attention.  Here, 
however,  we  have  to  distinguish  between  the  philo- 
sophical discussion  of  the  general  relation  of  mind 
and  body,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  con- 
nexions between  mental  and  corporeal  phenomena. 
The  former  subject  belongs  rather  to  Metaphysics ; 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  latter  may  be 
gained  from  Carpenter's  Mental  Physiology.  Prof. 
Oalderwood  has  also  endeavoured  to  meet  the 
wants  of  psychological  students  in  his  Rdationa 
of  Mind  und  Brain:  this  book,   along  with  a 

1  Also  Part  TilL  (''Congroities'')  as  added  in  the  last 
edition. 
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pretty  full  and  accurate  statement  of  facts,  con- 
tains also  a  discussion  of  the  '  theory  of  mental  life 
they  warrant.* 

The  advanced  student  of  Psychology  will  find  it 
a  great  advantage  if  he  is  able  to  read  German. 
Ill  this  case  Yolkmann's  Lehrhuch  der  Psychohgie 
will  be  most  useful  to  him  as  a  repertory  of  facts 
and  opinion?,  besides  giving  the  ablest  exposition 
of  the  Herbartian  Psychology — the  Psychology 
which  has  been  the  most  fruitful  of  results,  at  any 
rate  in  Germany.  Closely  related  to  this  school  is 
the  teaching  of  Lotze,  which  should  on  no  account 
be  passed  over^ :  also  Drobisch's  EmpiriscJie  Psycho- 
logie  and  Waitz's  Grundlegung,  and  Lehrlmch  def 
Psychologies  to  which  the  student  who  is  not  pressed 
for  time  should  pay  some  attention.  Morell's  In- 
troduction  to  Mental  Philosophy  on  the  Inductivt 
Method,  is  avowedly  largely  indebted  to  Waitz, 
Drobisch  and  Volkmann ;  and  may  be  recommended 
especially  to  the  English  student  who  is  unacquainted 
with  German;  along  with  Ribot's  La  Psychologic 
Allemande  contemporaine,  which  contains  fair  sum- 
maries of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Herbart,  Fechner, 
Lotze,  Wundt  and  others. 

For  advanced  reading  in  Psychophysics  the  most 
useful  single  work  is  "Wundt*s  Grundziige  der 
physiologischen  Psychologic,  The  student  who  has 
gone  through  this  will  find  valuable  instruction  in 
Fechner's  Ehmente  der  Psychophysik  and  In  Sachen 
der  Psychophysik — especially  in  the  latter  book, 

^  A  translation  of  Lotze's  chief  works  is  expected  shortly. 
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whicli  is  a  reply  to  criticisms  on  the  former.  If 
unable  to  read  German,  the  student  will  find  the 
most  necessary  physiological  information  in  Foster's 
Textbook  of  Physiology ^  Bk.  iii. ;  he  may  also  read 
Maudsley,  Physiology  of  Mind,  and  Pathology  of 
Mindf  and  Lewes,  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  Vols. 

Ill— V. 

4.     Metaphysics, 

The  student  who  has  already  gone  through  a 
course  of  reading — ^accompanied,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
by  oral  instruction — ^in  Psychology,  wUl  already  have 
had  his  attention  directed  to  some  extent  to  the 
topics  included  in  the  schedule  of  Metaphysics.  That 
this  must  be  the  case  will  appear,  indeed,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  two  schedules  of  Psychology  and 
Metaphysics  respectively,  independently  of  the  books 
recommended.  Thus  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat 
of  the  '^  data  and  fundamental  conceptions "  of 
Psychology,  of  "perception,"  "intuition  of  things," 
or  "thought  and  abstraction,'*  without  at  the  same 
time  discussing  to  a  certain  extent  the  "nature 
and  origin  of  knowledge  "  and  the  "  relation  of  the 
ego  and  non-ego."  But  in  the  works  recommended 
for  the  two  departments — especially  the  works  of 
Keid  and  Hamilton  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Mill 
and  Bain  on  the  other — ^the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  studies  goes  apparently  further :  and  in  fact 
the  subject  of  Metaphysics  in  these  books  is  not 
distinctly  separated  £rom  Psychol()gy  as  it  is  in  the 
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Cambridge  scheme.  So  far  as  this  difference  is 
more  than  a  mere  difference  of  nomenclature ',  it 
conld  only  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  the  course 
of  a  critical  exposition  of  the  systems  of  Hamilton 
and  Mill.  But  the  principle  of  the  separation 
adopted  in  the  Cambridge  scheme  may  perhaps  be 
made  partially  clear  without  entering  on  matters 
of  controversy;  and  it  will  probably  assist  the 
student  to  keep  it  in  view  from  the  outset.  He 
must  understand  then,  that  Psychology  deals  with 
cognitive  acts  or  states  primarily  as  one  class 
(among  others)  of  mental  phenomena;  as  forming 
part  of  the  stream  of  consciousness  of  certain  par- 
ticular minds,  whose  processes  the  student  is  able 
to  observe  directly  or  indirectly.  Whereas  in  the 
investigation  of  knowledge  and  its  conditions  that 
constitutes  one  department  of  Metaphysics,  the 
same  acts  or  states  are  primarily  considered  as  re- 
presentative of  or  related  to  the  objects  known. 
Or — to  present  substantially  the  same  difference 
in  another  form — in  investigating  perceptions  or 
thoughts  fi-om  the  point  of  view  of  Psychology  the 
student  is  no  more  occupied  with  those  that  are 
real  or  validy  than  he  is  with  those  that  are  illusoiy 
or  invalid — ^in  fact,  the  latter  may  often  be  more 
interesting  as  throwing  more  light  on  the  general 
laws  of  human  minds:  whereas  the  metaphysician 
is  primarily  concerned  with  real  knowledge  or  tmili 

^  It  should  be  observed  that  Hamilton  defines  Meta- 
physios  so  as  to  inclnde  what  in  the  Cambridge  scheme  is 
distinguished  as  Psychology. 
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as  Bucb,  and  treats  of  merely  apparent  knowledge 
or  error  only  in  order  to  expose  and  avoid  it. 

Keeping  then,  this  distinction  in  view,  the 
student  of  Metaphysics  may  with  advantage  read 
over  again  considerable  portions  of  the  books  recom- 
mended for  psychological  study ;  including  the 
greater  part  of  Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics, 
Along  with  this  book  hemay  conveniently  take  Beid ; 
observing  the  differences  between  the  two  with  the 
aid  of  Hamilton's  notes  on  the  latter.  These  notes 
also  contain  some  important  developments  of  Hamil- 
ton's own  doctrine,  not  introduced  into  the  Lectures, 
He  should  then  carefully  examine  the  controversies 
raised  by  Mill's  Examination  0/  Hamilton;  which 
brings  into  impressive  prominence  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  doctrines  of  the  Scotch  or  "Common 
Sense  "  school,  both  as  represented  by  Reid,  and  as 
modified  by  Hamilton,  and  those  of  the  "  Associa- 
tionist "  school  to  which  Mill  and  Bain  belong. 

The  student  should  then  proceed  to  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  work  provided  for  him  in  this 
department;  that,  namely,  of  mastering  Kant's 
metaphysical  system.  This  work  is  likely  to  tax 
his  powers  of  comprehension  to  the  utmost;  and,  at 
least  in  the  second  and  most  difficult  part  of  Kant's 
Kritik,  it  wUl  probably  be  some  time  before  he  feels 
himself  sufficiently  at  home  to  follow  the  author's 
reasoning  critically.  Fortunately  the  labour  that 
has  been  spent  on  the  study  of  Kant  during  recent 
years  in  England  has  produced  several  works 
calculated  to  assist  him  in  this  task;  among  which 
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Mr  Monk's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  FhUosophyy 
Mr  Adamson's  lectures  on  The  PhUoaophy  of  Kard^ 
and  Mr  Caird*s  Philosophy  of  Kant  may  be  espe- 
cially mentioned.  Of  these  the  last  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  important;  but  it  is  less  adapted 
for  beginners  than  either  of  the  two  smaller  books. 

Mr  Spencer's  metaphysical  system  should  gene- 
rally speaking  be  studied  last.  The  portions  of  his 
works  that  are  most  important  to  the  student  of 
metaphysics  are  First  Principles,  Part  i.,  and  Part 
II.  Chapters  i — ^vii.,  and  Principles  of  Psychology, 
Parts  VII.  and  viii.  (in  the  third  edition).  The 
student,  however,  should  also  review  the  results 
attained  in  the  other  parts  of  the  last-mentioned 
treatise,  and  examine  carefully  their  metaphysical 
bearing. 

It  will  have  been  observed  in  reading  the 
schedule  of  the  Examination  that  the  candidate 
who  takes  up  Metaphysics  in  Part  ii.  is  required  to 
study  it  historically.  In  fact,  it  will  be  open  to 
him,  in  the  preparation  for  this  part  of  the  Exami- 
nation, to  concentrate  his  attention  entirely  on  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  by  taking  up  as  his  two 
subjects  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  and 
the  History  of  Modem  Metaphysical  Philosophy. 
In  each  of  the  two  divisions  a  particular  portion*  of 
the  whole  subject  will  be  selected  from  time  to  time, 

^  The  special  snbjects  selected  for  the  Examination  in 
1888,  in  the  three  departments  of  historical  study,  together 
with  the  lists  of  books  recommended  to  the  student  in  each 
department,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  lU 


I 
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which  he  will  be  required  to  know  thoroughly  :  and 
he  should  endeavour  to  avail  himself  of  this  special 
knowledge  so  as  to  make  his  general  survey  of  the 
course  of  metaphysical  speculation,  in  ancient  or 
modem  times,  less  superficial  than  it  would  other- 
wise be ;  by  keeping  prominently  in  view  the  con- 
nexion of  the  doctrines  specially  studied  with  ante- 
cedent and  subsequent  thought  It  ought  to  be 
observed  that  if  a  student  of  Metaphysics  has  not 
sufficient  familiarity  with  Latin  and  Greek — 
especially  Greek — to  read  the  works  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  in  the  original  language  without  much 
difficulty,  with  the  help  of  an  English  translation,  he 
will  be  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  in  studying 
ancient  philosophy.  However  careful  a  translator 
may  be  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  technical  or 
semi-technical  terms  used  in  expounding  a  philoso- 
phical system,  he  cannot  avoid  representing  them 
by  words  which,  in  the  ordinary  usage  of  the 
translator's  language,  have  associations  and  sugges- 
tions diflferent  from  those  of  the  words  for  which  they 
are  substituted;  and  these  differences  are  liable 
to  have  a  misleading  and  confusing  effect  on  the 
reader's  mind.  Hence  a  student  who  would  have 
to  depend  on  translations  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
philosophy  will  generally  do  well  to  confine  his 
historical  studies  to  the  modem  period. 

5, .  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy, 

In  passing  to  the  subject  of  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
S.  G.     VIII.  3 
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serving  that  ia  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 
this  subject  is  not  separated  from  Metaphysics  by 
the  Scheme  of  Examination,  as  it  is  in  the  History 
of  Modem  Philosophy.  Hence  it  will  be  desirable 
that  the  student  who  takes  up  the  History  of 
Ancient  Philosophy  in  Part  II.  should  not  have 
omitted  either  Metaphyi^cs  or  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy  in/  Part  I.  The  connexion  between 
Metaphysics  and  Ethics  has  been  very  intimate  in 
many  modem  systems  of  thought  also,  of  which 
the  philosophy  of  Kant  ajQTords  a  conspicuous 
example.  Nevertheless  the  reasonings  contained 
in  the  short  treatise  of  Kant's  selected  for  the 
course  on  moral  philosophy  are,  for  the  most  part, 
perfeetly  intelligible  even  to  students  who  have 
not  more  than  a  very  general  knowledge  of 
Kant's  metaphysical  view.  And  the  student  of 
Ethics  who  does  not  also  take  up  Metaphysics  will 
hardly  gain^  by  going  beyond  this  single  treatise  in 
his  examination  of  Kant's  practical  philosophy; 
but  any  one  who  has  read  the  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vemunf^  will  do  well  to  read  at  least  the  portions 
of  the  Kritik  der  praktischen  Vemunft  included  in 
Abbotjt's- translation  (the  best  yet  published). 

As  regards  the  English  books  recommended  by 
the  Boaard  under  thLt  head,  more  than  one  order  of 
study  might  be  suggested  which  would  have  certain 
advantages.  Something  would  be  gained  by  taking 
the  authors  in  chronological  sequence  5  beginning, 
iihat  is,  with  Hobbes'  Zeviatharif  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  Butler  and  Hume,  and  then  to  BenthaQi 
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and  Mill.  And  in  any  case,  whatever  may  be  the 
order  in  wliich  the  student  may  first  read  the 
selected  works  of  these  writers,  he  ought  certainly, 
before  the  conclusion  of  his  course,  to  review  and 
consider  them  in  their  historical  relations.  I  think, 
however,  that  in  most  cases  the  student  will  do  well 
to  begin  by  mastering  the  system  in  which  the 
connexion  between  morals  and  politics  is  kept  most 
prominently  before  his  mind,  in  its  most  obvious 
and  least  controvertible  aspect :  that  is,  the  'utili- 
tarian' svstem  of  Bentham,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Principles  of  Mordla  and  Legislation,  and  the  Prin- 
ciples  of  the  Civil  Code,  From  the  point  of  view  of 
this  system  Law  and  Morality  are  regarded  as  two 
codes  of  rules,  which — ^though  sustained  respectively 
by  different  kinds  of  sanctions — are  to  a  great 
extent  coincident,  and  ought  both  to  be  framed 
with  the  same  general  aim  of  promoting  the  greatest 
possible  happiness  of  the  society  for  which  they  are 
laid  down.  In  studying  the  principles  of  the 
system  of  rules  called  civil  law,  and  the  theory  of 
the  sanctions  by  which  the  observance  of  such  rules 
are  or  ought  to  be  enforced — as  expounded  in 
Bentham's  two  treatises — the  student,  will  be  also 
surveying  what,  in  Bentbam's  view,  is  the  main 
part  of  the  function  of  government  in  a  properly 
constituted  society.  He  will  find  a  useful  sup* 
plement  to  Bentham's  treatment  of  this  function 
in  certain  chapters  of  Mill's  Political  Economy; 
especially  Book  Y.  chap,  i.,  and  chap.  zi.  He 
may  then  go  on  to  examine,  with  the  aid  of  Mill's 

3-2 
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RepreserUaHve  Government^  the  principles  on  which 
the  goyemment  that  is  to  exercise  these  functicHis 
ought  to  be  constituted,  and  its  normal  relations  to 
the  rest  of  the  community  determined 

A  transition  may  then  be  made  to  the  stady  of 
ethical  systems,  by  the  examination  of  the  utili- 
tarian view  of  morality,  in  the  different  phases 
represented  respectively  by  Hume,  Bentham  and 
Mill.  The  topics  commonly  included  in  ethical 
treatises  may  be  grouped  as  belonging  to  two 
fundamental  inquiries;  which,  although  they  are 
intimately  connected,  it  may  assist  the  student  to 
distinguish  from  the  outset.  The  first  inquiry 
relates  to  the  ultimate  basis  of  duty,  the  essence  of 
the  obligation  to  do  right,  the  general  nature  and 
authority  of  the  primary  intuitions  or  moral  senti- 
ments that  prompt  to  right  conduct ;  in  connexion 
with  which  questions  the  origin  of  such  intuitions  or 
sentiments  and  the  power  or  *  freedom'  of  the  human 
will  to  fulfil  a  recognized  moral  obligation  come  to 
be  considered.  The  second  inquiry  relates  to  the 
classification  and  systematization  of  particular  in- 
tuitions of  Virtue  and  Duty,  so  far  as  these  are 
held  to  be  immediately  known ;  while,  so  far  as  right 
judgment  on  questions  of  conduct  is  the  result  of 
reasoning,  it  examines  the  premises  from  which 
and  the  methods  by  which  such  reasonings  are  or 
ought  to  be  conducted.  Most  of  the  treatises 
recommended  by  the  Board  discuss  chiefly,  under 
one  form  or  another,  questions  that  come  under  the 
first  head;    while  it  is  with  the  second  kind  of 
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inqniries  that  Mr  Sidgwick's  Methods  of  Ethics  is 
primarily  concerned.  The  plan  of  this  latter  book 
howeTer,  is  such  as  to  render  it  available  as  a  guide 
to  the  whole  course  of  ethical  study.  The  treatises 
of  Hobbes,  Butler  and  Elant  should  in  any  case  be 
read  in  their  historical  order;  and  while  reading 
Butler  the  student  should  obtain  from  some  history 
of  ethical  philosophy  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
system  of  Shaftesbury^  with  which  Butler's  is 
closely  connected. 

Genebal  bemabks    on    Method   and    Time    of 

Study. 

4 

1.     Method  of  reading. 

Perhaps  the  best  plan  upon  commencing  a  new 
work  is  to  read  it  rapidly  through  fii*st,  in  order 
to  form  a  general  notion  of  its  bearing  and  to 
catch  its  principal  points.  The  first  reading  may 
be  too  careful.  The  student  may  find  himself  face 
to  face  with  difficulties,  which,  although  really 
only  of  an  incidental  character,  may  cause  him 
to  misconceive  the  proportions  of  the  whole,  if  he 
have  formed  a  determination — in  itself  praiseworthy 
— ^to  master  every  part  upon  first  acquaintance. 
Upon  the  -second  reading,  an  analysis  should  be 
made  of  the  more  important  works,  but  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  do  not  become  long  and  wearisome: 
it  should  be  distinctly  of  the  nature  of  a  summary, 
and  not  a  mei'e  series  of  extracts.  Such  analyses 
are  almost  indispensable,  to  enable  the  student  to 
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perform,  in  the  concluding  period  of  his  course,  an 
effective  and  systematic  revision  of  the  whole  results 
of  his  study.  Further,  at  the  second  time  of  read- 
ing, the  student  should  take  careful  note  of  any 
difficulties  that  he  may  find  in  understanding  the 
doctrines  or  criticisms  propounded,  or  any  doubts 
that  may  occur  to  him  as  to  their  correctness.  He 
need  not  be  afraid  of  losing  time  by  writing  down 
in  his  note-book  as  precise  a  statement  as  possible 
of  his  doubt  or  difficulty ;  since  no  exercise  of  his 
mind  is  likely  to  be  more  conducive  to  his  attaining 
a  real  grasp  of  his  subject.  He  will  sometimes  find 
that  the  mere  effort  to  state  a  difficulty  clearly  has 
the  effect  of  dispelling  it ;  or,  if  not  at  the  time,  at 
any  rate  when  he  recurs  to  the  point  on  a  subse- 
quent day  he  will  often  find  the  problem  quite  easy 
of  solution:  while  in  the  cases  where  his  perplexity 
or  objection  persists,  a  clear  statement  of  it  will  gene- 
rally bring  his  mind  into  the  most  favourable  con- 
dition for  receiving  explanations  from  his  teacher. 

In  subjects  so  full  of  unsettled  controversy  as 
the  Moral  Sciences  generally  are,  a  student  must 
be  prepared  to  find  himself  not  unfrequently  in 
legitimate  disagreement  with  the  authors  studied ; 
(though  he  should  not  hastily  conclude  that  this  is 
the  case,  especially  during  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
course).  In  all  except  quite  recent  books,  he  is 
likely  to  find  some  statements  of  fact  or  doctrine 
which  all  competent  thinkers  at  the  present  day 
would  regard  as  needing  correction ;  while  in  other 
cases  he  will  find,  on  comparing  different  works, 
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important  discrepancies  and  mutual  contradictions 
on  points  still  debated  between  eating  schools  of 
thought.  He  should  carefully  note  the  results  of  such 
comparisons;  but  he  should  not  content  himself 
with  merely  committing  them  to  memory;  rather, 
he  Rhoiild  always  set  himself  to  consider  from  what 
source  each  controversy  arises,  what  its  relation  is 
to  the  rest  of  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  works 
compared,  and  by  what  method  the  point  at  issue  is 
to  be  settled. 

It  will  generally  be  found  convenient  to  put  in 
tabular  form  any  divisions  or  classifications  which 
are  met  with  in  the  selected  books,  and  to  commit 
them  to  memory  so  that  they  may  be  readily  pro«. 
ducible  upon  paper.  Such  lists  are  not  indeed 
necessarily  of  great  importance  in  themselves,  but 
they  furnish  a  convenient  framework  for  criticisms 
and  comparisons  of  the  methods  and  results  of 
various  writers. 

The  constant  practice  of  writing  answers  to 
papers  of  questions  and  longer  compositions  on 
special  points  arising  out  of  the  subjects  studied, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  Many  minds  are 
hardly  able  to  bring  their  grasp  of  subtle  or  com- 
plicated reasonings  to  the  due  degree  of  exactness 
and  completeness,  until  their  deficiencies  in  these 
respects  have  been  brought  home  to  them  by  exer- 
cises in  written  exposition.  And  such  exercises  are 
naturally  the  most  effective  preparation  for  an 
examination,  which  consists  of  twenty-seven  hours 
of  writing. 
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2.     Time  of  study. 

The  preparation  for  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos 
may  with  advants^e  be  extended  over  three  yeais : 
a  student,  therefore,  who  is  not  reading  for  Honours 
in  any  other  Tripos  should  if  possible  commence 
the  work  in  his  first  term.  Still,  those  who  have 
taken  honours  in  the  Classical  Tripos  or  the 
Natural  Sciences  Tripos  at  the  end  of  their  aecovd 
year,  will  be  able  afterwards  to  prepare  fully  for 
the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  at  the  end  of  tbeir 
fov/rth  year,  without  being  inconveniently  pressed 
for  time— supposing  them  to  read  steadily  in  their 
second,  as  well  as  in  their  third  Long  Vacation. 

If,  however,  the  period  entirely  devoted  to  this 
preparation  is  only  one  year — as  must  be  the  case 
with  students  who  take  some  other  Tripos  at  the 
end  of  their  third  year — ^it  is  very  desirable  that 
some  part  of  the  subjects  should  have  been  read  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  course.  Elementary  Logic 
is  well  adapted  to  be  read  in  the  first  year,  and 
may  be  recommended  to  all  students  alike.  What 
further  subjects  should  be  taken  by  them  before 
the  fourth  year,  will  naturally  depend  to  some 
extent  on  the  special  tastes  and  previous  training 
of  individuals :  so  far  as  their  choice  is  not  deter^ 
mined  in  this  way,  the  following  suggestions  may 
be  found  useful. 

(a)  Students  of  Classics,  who  take  Ancient 
Philosophy  as  a  special  subject  in  Part  IL  of  the 
Classical  Tripos  in  their  third  year,  will  probably 
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find  it  adyantageoiis — even  with  a  view  to  their 
classical  examination, — to  go  through  an  elemen- 
tary course  of  instruction  in  the  departments  of 
philosophy  to  which  the  ancient  works  selected  for 
special  study  relate.  In  this  way  they  may  at  the 
same  time  prepare  themselves  for  one  or  two  of  the 
elementary  papers  in  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos; 
and  i^  having  done  this,  they  take  up  the  History 
of  Ancient  Philosophy  as  one  of  their  two  special 
subjects  in  this  latter  Tripos,  they  may  without 
difficulty  go  through  the  rest  of  the  Moral  Sciences 
course  in  their  fourth  year  (including  their  third 
Long  Vacation), 

(6)  Similarly,  candidates  for  the  Historical 
Tripos  will  have  to  study  the  subjects  of  Political 
Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,  as  a  part  of  the 
Historical  course.  Hence,  in  order  to  prepare 
adequately  for  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  in  their 
fourth  year,  it  will  be  generally  sufficient  if  they 
carry  their  reading  in  these  subjects,  during  their 
first  three  years,  somewhat  further  than  they 
would  ordinarily  do,  with  a  view  to  the  Historical 
Tripos  only,  besides  going  through  an  elementary 
course  of  Logic — as  before  suggested ;  supposing, 
at  least,  that  they  take  up,  as  their  two  special 
subjects  in  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos,  the  History 
of  Modem  Ethical  and  Political  Philosophy,  and 
Advanced  Political  Economy. 

(c)  Students  of  Natural  Sciences  will  derive 
special  advantages  from  their  previous  training  in 
studying  (1)  Logic  and  Methodology,  and  (2)  Psy- 
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chology  and  Pflychophysics.  If,  accordingly,  they 
select  these  as  their  special  subjects  in  the  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos,  they  may  generally  be  recommended 
to  study  Elementary  Psychology — as  well  as  Logic 
and  Methodology — during  the  earlier  part  of  their 
course. 

{d)  Students  of  Mathematics  have  a  similar 
advantage  in  dealing  with  Advanced  Economic 
Theory,  and  Symbolic  Logic. 


The  Board  of  Moral  Sciences  Studies  publishes 
annually,  towards  the  end  of  the  Easter  Term, 
a  list  of  lectures  for  the  coming  sicademical  year 
in  different  departments  of  the  Moral  Sciences. 
These  lectures  are,  generally  speaking,  so  arranged 
as  to  provide  all  the  oral  instruction  required  by 
students  at  different  stages  of  their  course. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

(A)  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  MORAL  SCIENCES 
TRIPOS,  IN  COMMON  WITH  CERTAIN  OTHER 
TRIPOSES. 

{To  come  into  operation  in  Easter  Terniy  1882.) 

A  Stud&nt  may  be  a  Candidate  for  Honours  in  the  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos,  if  at  the  time  of  such  Examination  he  be  in 
his  eighth  term  at  least,  having  previously  kept  seven  terms : 
provided  that  nine  complete  terms  shall  not  have  passed  after 
the  first  of  the  said  seven  terms,  unless  the  Candidate  shall  have 
previously  obtained  Honours  in  one  of  the  Honours  Exami- 
nations of  the  University,  in  which  case  he  may  be  a  Candi- 
date provided  that  twelve  complete  terms  shall  not  have 
passed  after  the  first  of  the  said  seven  terms. 

No  Student  of  a  different  standing  shall  be  allowed  to 
he  a  Candidate  for  Honours  in  tbis  Examination  unless 
he  shall  have  obtained  permission  from  the  Council  of  the 
Senate. 

No  Student  who  has  presented  himself  for  the  above 
Examination  may  present  himself  on  another  occasion  for  the 
same  Examination. 

A  Student  who  shall  pass  the  Examination  for  the  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos,  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  provided  that  he  shall  have  kept  the 
requisite  number  of  terms  at  the  time  when  he  applies  for 
his  degree. 

The  Examination  for  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  shall 
commence  upon  the  Monday  after  the  last  Sunday  but  one 
in  May.  .    . 
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If  Ascension  Day  fall  upon  any  of  the  days  fixed  for  one 
of  the  Honours  Examinations,  there  shall  be  no  Examination 
on  Ascension  Day,  but  all  the  Examiuations  afifected  by  these 
regulations  which  begin  not  later  than  Ascension  Day  sliall 
begin  one  day  earlier  (exclusive  of  Sunday)  than  is  here 
provided. 

The  Class  list  for  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  shall  be 
published  not  later  than  9  A.H.  on  the  Friday  after  the  second 
Sunday  in  June. 

(B)    REGULATIONS   APPLYING    ONLY   TO  THE 
MORAL  SCIENCES  TRIPOS  EXAMINATION. 

(To  come  into  oration  in  Easter  Term,  1883.) 

The  names  of  the  Students  who  pass  the  Examination 
with  credit  shall  be  placed  in  three  classes.  The  names  in 
each  class  shall  be  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  marks  of 
distinction  being  affixed  to  the  names  of  those  who  have 
shewn  eminent  proficiency  in  particular  subjects. 

The  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  Examination  shall  continue 
during  six  days,  or  as  much  longer  as  may  under  special 
circumstances  be  found  necessary;  the  hours  of  attendance 
being  from  9  to  12  in  tiie  morning,  and  from  i  to  4  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  subjects  of  the  Examination  shall  be  Psychologyi 
Logic  and  Methodology,  Metaphysics,  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  Political  Economy. 

The  Examination  shall  consist  of  two  parts;  in  one  of 
these  the  questions  set  shall  be  of  a  more  elementary  or  more 
general  character ;  in  the  other,  the  questions  set  shall 
require  more  advanced  or  more  detitiled  knowledge  eith<^  of 
the  subjects  themselves  or  of  the  history  of  opinions  relating 
to  them. 

It  shall  be  open  to  the  Board  to  limit  the  numher  of 
subjects  taken  up  by  each  Candidate,  by  the  introduction 
of  alternative  papers  in  either  part  of  the  Examination; 
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provided  that  every  Candidate  shall  be  examined  in  not  less 
than  four  sabjeote  in  the  first  part. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Moral  Science  Studies 
to  mark  oat  lines  of  study  in  the  several  subjects  before 
mentioned :  and  to  publish  a  list  of  books  in  relation  to  which 
questions  shall  be  set ;  modifying  the  same  from  time  to  time 
as  occasioR  may  require* 

The  Board  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  arrange 
and  publish  a  schedule  determining  the  order  in  which  the 
Subjects  of  Examination  shall  be  distributed. 

To  conduct  the  Examination  two  Examiners  shall  be  nomi- 
nated in  every  year  by  the  Board  of  Moral  Science  Studies ; 
such  Examiners,  if  elected  by  the  Senate,  and  also  re-elected 
by  the  Senate  in  the  following  year,  to  hold  their  office  for  two 
years ;  the  elections  to  be  by  Grace  in  the  preceding  Michael- 
mas term  ;  and  each  of  the  four  Examiners  in  every  year 
to  rec^ve  Twenty  Pounds  from  the  University  Chest. 

Each  Paper  shall  be  set  by  two  of  the  Examiners  and 
approved  by  their  colleagues  ;  and  the  answers  to  the  papers 
shall  be  examined  by  two  at  least  of  the  Examiners. 


APPENDIX  n. 

The  Boabd  of  Mobal  Soibncss  have  given  nbtioe  of 
the  following  special  Bubjecta  for  the  Tripos  Examinalilott 
in  J 883. 

L     In  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy : 

The   Philosophy  of  Aristotle;   with  special  reference 
to  the  Organon  and  the  De  Animd, 

II.  In  the  History  of  Modern  Metaphysical  Philosophy : 
English  Metaphysics  from  Locke  to  Hwme  {indvaive); 

with  special  reference  to  the  following  books : 
Locke,  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 
Berkeley,  Pnnciples  of  Human  Knowledge, 

„        Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonotu, 
Hume,  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  Vol.  I. 
„      Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding, 

III.  In  the  History  of  Modem  Ethical  and   Political 
Philosophy : 

Political  Philosophy  in   England  and  France  from 
1688  to  1793  ;   with  special  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing books : 
Locke,  Essay  on  CivU  Government, 
Hume,  Essays,  Moral,  Political  and  Literary. 
Part  I.    Essays  II — IX  {inclusitn^,  and  Essay 
XII. 

Part  II.     Essay  VII,  and  Essays  XII— XVI 
[inclwive). 
Burke,  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents. 

„      auctions  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 
Godwin,  Political  Justice. 
Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois,  omitting    Books 

XX,  XXI,  XXII,  XXVII,  xxvin,  xxx, 

Itousseau,  Diseoura  sur  VOrigine  des  InigaUtU. 
,f        Du  Contrat  Social. 
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The  following  books  are  recommended  by  the  Board  with 
a  view  (a)  to  the  general  historical  study  of  philosophy,  and 
(6)  to  the  study  of  the  special  subject  selected  in  each  depart- 
ment. 

I.     "For  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy  : 
(a)     Zeller,  PhUoaophie  der  Cfriechen^. 

Schwegler,  Geackichte  der  griechischen  Philosophie. 
TJeberweg,   Grundrias  der  Geschichte  der  Philo' 
Sophie  (translated  by  Morris  and  Porter). 

•  (&)    Wallace,  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle. 
Grote,  Aristotle. 
Waitz,  AristoteleSf  Organon. 
Trendeleuburg,  Ainstoteles  de  Animd. 
^*  ,^  In  the  Examination  on  Ancient  Philosophy  no  passages 
will  be  set  for  translation ;    but  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
technical  terms  will  be  required. 

IT.  For  the  History  of  Modem  Metaphysical  Philo- 
sophy: 

(a)    TJeberweg,  Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie. 
ErdmaoD,  Geschichte  der  neuern  Philosophie. 

„        Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophic^ 
(&)    Green,  Introduction  to  Hume. 

Eraser's  Edition  of  Berkeley's  Works. 
Webb,  Intellectualism  of  Locke. 

TTT,  For  the  History  of  Modern  Ethical  and  Political 
Philoriophy : 

(a)    TJeberweg,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  (so  far  as 
relates  to  Ethics). 
Whewell,  Lectv/res  on  Moral  Philosophy. 
Bain,   Ethical  Systems  (in  Handbook  of  Moral 
Science), 
(a)  and  (6)  Leslie  Stephen,   English    Thought    in   the    iBth 
Century. 
Janet,  Histoire  de  la  Science  Politique. 

1  Bereral  parts  of  this  work  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
di£ferent  writers. 
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THE  HISTOEICAL  TEIPOS. 


Modern  History  was  from  1860  to  1869  one  of 
the  subjects  of  Examination  in  the  Moral  Sciences 
Tripos.  In  1870  it  was  removed  from  that  Tripos 
and  inserted  among  the  subjects  of  the  Law  Tripos, 
which  thus  became  the  Law  and  History  Tripos. 
The  combination  of  Law  and  History  in  one  Tripos 
was  not  found  to  be  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  and 
was  not  maintained  beyond  December  1874.  In 
December  1875  two  separate  Examinations  were 
held,  one  for  the  Law  Tripos,  the  other  for  the 
Historical  Tripos. 

The  present  article  will  first  state  what  are 
the  subjects  of  the  Historical  Tripos  Examinations ; 
secondly,  shew  in  what  order  the  Student  will  have 
to  arrange  his  reading  of  them;  and,  lastly,  attempt 
to  give  some  guidance  in  the  choice  of  books. 
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The  subjects  of  the  Examination  are  the  follow- 
ing (see  Beg.  3,  Appendix): 

(1)     English  History. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Special  subjects,  to  be  selected,  gene- 
rally  speaking,   from    tbe    periods 
termed    Ancient,     Mediseyal,    and 
Modem  respectively. 
(Either  (3)  or  (4)  to  be  always  taken  from 
English   History.      In   subjects   (2),  (3),  and  (4) 
some  knowledge  of  the  chief  original  sources  will 
be  expected.) 

(5)  Principles  of  Political  Philosophy  and  of 
General  Jurisprudence. 

(6)  Constitutional  Law  and  Constitntiomd 
History. 

(7)  Political  Economy  and  Economic  History. 

(8)  Public  International  Law  in  connection 
with  selected  Treaties. 

(9)  Subjects  for  Essays. 

The  words  'English  History'  are  explainiBd  by 
the  Board  of  Historical  Studies  (Reporter,  Jime  10, 
1873,  p.  137)  as  including  the  History  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 
The  numbers  before  the  subjects  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  indicating  that  the  papers  will  be 
set  in  a  fixed  order. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  subjects  (1),  (5),  (6),  (7) 
and  Public  International  Law  in  (8)  do  not  vary 
from  year  to  year:  (2),  (3),  (4)  and  the  Treaties  in 
(8)  are  to  be  selected  for  each  year  by  the  Board  of 
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Historical  Studies  (see  Reg.  4,  Appendix)  and 
announced  three  years  before  the  Examination 
takes  place. 

The  subjects  selected  and  announced  for  the 
years  1882,  1883  and  1884  are  the  following: 

Subjects  for  1882. 

(1)  History  of  Greece,  B.C.  776—479. 

(2)  History  of  France,  A.  d.  1 302-^1494.     , 

(3)  History  of  England,  a.d.  1649—1714. 

(4)  History  of  Treaties,  A.  d.  1648—1721. 

Subjects  for  1883. 

(1)  History  of  Rome,  B.c.  509 — 290,  including 
the  political  institutions  of  the  regal  period. 

(2)  History  of  Western  Europe,  A.  d.  47  6—800, 
induding  its  relations  with  the  Eastern  Empire. 

(3)  The  Reformation  in  England,  a.d.  1509 
—1560. 

(4)  History  of  Treaties,  1 648—1 697. 

Subjects  for  1884. 

(1)  History  of  Greece,  B.  c.  510—403. 

(2)  History  of  Italy,  a.d.  1250—1494. 

(3)  History  of  England,  A.  D.  1 603—1 660. 

(4)  History  of  Treaties,  a.d.  1697—1763. 

The  Syndicate  which  in  March  1873  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  the  Tripos  and  pro- 
posed the  regulations  for  it,  explained  in  their 
report  (see  Univ,  Rep.  for  March  4,  1873,  p.  126) 
the  reasons  which  influenced  them  in  their  choice 
of  subjects.     Their  statement  runs  thus : 

S.O.    IX.  2 
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'The  Syndicate  coni^ider  that  History,  as  the 

*  subject  of  an  independent  Tripos,  requires  to  be 
'  placed  on  a  wider  basis  than  its  subordinate  posi- 

*  tion  in  other  Triposes  has  hitherto  allowed ;  and 
^  believe  that  in  this  manner  its  efficacy  in  educa- 

*  tion  may  best  be  secured.  They  propose  therefore 
Hliat  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History  should  have 

*  their  due  place  in  the  Tripos,  as  well  as  Modem 

*  History,  so  that  History  may  be  placed  before  the 

*  Student  as  a  whole. 

'They    propose    likewise    that    the    study  of 

*  History  should  be   accompanied   with  the  chief 

*  theoretical  studies  ^hich  find  their  illustration  in 

*  History.  This  combination  would  be  in  accordance 

*  with  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  reconstitution 
^of  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  in  1860,  which  web 

*  abandoned  in  a  great  measure  in  consequence  of 
*the   practical  difficulties   found   in  working  two 

*  simultaneous  sets  of  papers.  Such  difficulties  will 
*of  course  not  recur  if  an  independent  Tripos  be 

*  established.' 

*The  Syndicate  further  propose  that  in  future 
*the  selected  portions  of  History  be  described  as 

*  subjects  rather  than  as  periods.    In  proposing  this 

*  they  do  not  intend  to  question  the  utility  of  studj- 

*  ing  whole  periods  of  History  together,  for  a  his- 

*  torical  period  is  also  an  historical  subject,  but  only 
'  to  allow  the  Board  [of  Historical  Studies],  when  it 
'  sees  fit,  to  choose  part  of  a  period,  for  example  the 
'history  of  a  single  country  during  a  period,  or 
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*a  series  of  events  extending  over  many  periods 
*  which  it  may  be  important  to  study  together.' 


The  order  in  which  the  Student  will  have  to 
arrange  his  reading  is  determined  by  the  order  in 
which  lectures  are  provided  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Historical  Studies.  The  order  of  lectures 
varies  but  little  from  time  to  time,  and  those 
provided  for  Students  preparing  for  the  Tripos 
of  1882  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
lectures  provided  for  any  year.  They  were  divided 
among  the  students'  three  years  of  residence  as 
follows : 

In  the  first  year. 

General  English  History. 

Economic  History. 

Special  subject  in  Ancient  History. 

In  the  second  year. 

Half  of  the  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land. 
Political  Economy. 
Special  subject  in  Mediaeval  Histoiy. 

In  the  third  year. 

The  remaining  half  of  the  Constitutional 
History  of  England. 

International  Law. 

Political  Philosophy  and  General  Jurispru- 
dence. 

Special  subject  in  the  Modern  History. 

Special  subject  in  the  History  of  Treaties. 

2—2 
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The  course  for  other  recent  years  has  varied  but 
little  from  this  arrangement  exc^t  that  Political 
Economy  often  changes  places  with  International 
Law  and  Political  Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence. 

It  is  probable  that  some  changes  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  lectures  among  the  three  years  of  residence 
may  be  necessitated  by  the  shortening  of  the  time 
of  residence  from  ten  terms  to  nine :  some  of  the 
work  of  the  third  year  may  have  to  be  transferred 
to  the  second  year. 

The  Student  should  take  particular  care  to 
attend  the  lectures  on  his  special  subjects :  for  if  he 
misses  one  of  these  courses  he  will  generally  be 
unable  to  get  any  help  in  preparing  the  subject: 
the  lecturer  of  course  will  not  repeat  his  lectures, 
and  no  one  else  is  likely  to  have  studied  the  subject 
so  as  t-o  be  prepared  to  teach  it. 

Besides  these  lectures  intended  directly  as  teach- 
ing for  the  Tripos,  the  Student  will  of  course  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  History 
throughout  his  three  years. 


The  Board  of  Historical  Studies  have  recom- 
mended books  in  all  the  invariable  subjects  of  the 
Tripos  except  General  English  History. 

In  this  subject  it  would  be  impossible  to  name 
a  list  of  books  which  will  be  suitable  for  every  one : 
for  a  Student  who  has  not  mastered  the  outlines 
before  coming  into  residence  will  scarcely  be  able 
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to  read  more  than  J.  F.  Bright' s  History  of  England 
and  J.  R.  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English 
People,  while  one  who  has  learnt  the  main  facts 
at  school  can  take  a  much  wider  course  at  the 
University.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  anything  like  a 
satisfectory  knowledge  of  English  History  from  one 
or  two  books  :  but  if  many  books  are  to  be  studied, 
some  of  the  work  must  be  done  before  residence 
at  the  University  is  begun.  It  is  rare  to  find  a 
student  who  comes  up  knowing  the  broad  facts  of 
English  History  as  contained  in  the  two  books  last 
mentioned ;  but  any  one  who  does  has  a  very  great 
advantage  over  his  contemporaries.  He  can  at 
once  begin  working  at  English  History  in  a  more 
complete  way,  and  can  include  Constitutional  His- 
tory together  with  Greneral  History.  To  such  a 
Student  the  following  list  of  books  in  General  and 
Constitutional  History  of  England  may  be  of  some 
use. 

1.  For  the  Anglo-Saxon  Period. 

Lappen berg's  Anglo-Saxon  Kings. 
Freeman's  Norman  Conquest,  Chapter  III. 
Freeman's  Old-English  History. 

2.  From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Revolution. 

For  the  General  History: 

Lingard's  History  of  England  (together  with  some  other 
work,  e.g.  Mackintosh,  for  the  Beformatiou). 

For  the  corresponding  Constitutional  History  : 

Stubbs*  Constitutional  History,  Chapters  ix — xiil, 
Stubbs'  Docimients  illustrative  of  English  History. 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History  to  Chapter  xv. 
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3.  Since  the  Kevolution. 

For  the  General  History : 

Macaulay. 

Stanhope's  Reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

Stanhope's  (Mabon's)  History  of  England  :  the  reigns  of 

George  L  and  George  II. 
Massey's  George  III. 
Miss  Mat  tineau.    The  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 

Peace. 
Miss  Martineau.    The  History  of  England  daring  the 

Peace. 

For  the  corresponding  Constitutional  History: 

Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  Chapters  xv,  xvi. 
Erskine  May's  Constitutional  History. 

In  the  history  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
British  Colonies  and  Dependencies  those  parts 
which  are  most  closely  connected  with  the  history 
of  England  will  naturally  engage  the  largest  share 
of  the  Student's  attention.  The  necessary  infor- 
mation upon  these  will  generally  be  found  in  the 
works  consulted  on  English  History.  It  may  he 
well  however  to  mention  the  best  authorities  which 
deal  specially  with  parts  of  the  modern  history  of 
the  associated  countries:  viz.  for  Scotland,  Burton's 
History  of  Scotland  from  1689  to  1748;  for  our 
Colonies  past  and  present,  Bancroft's  History  of 
the  United  States^  and  Heeren's  Manual  of  the 
Political  History  of  Europe  and  her  Colonies, 

For  the  study  of  the  other  invariable  subjects, 
the  following  books  have  been  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Historical  Studies. 
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z.  In  Political  Philosophy  and  General  Jorisprudenoe. 

Aristotle,  Politics. 

Guizot,  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  Europe. 

Tocqueville,  L^Ancien  H^gime. 

Mill,  On  Representative  Government. 

Freeman,  History  of  Federal  Government,  Introduction. 

Justinian,  Institutes. 

Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  Chapter  Xliv. 

Austin,  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined,  Lectures 
5  and  6. 

Savigny,  System  des  heutigen  Komischen  Rechts,  Vol.  I., 
being  Book  I.  and  Book  II.  Cliapter  1  (translated  into 
French  by  Guenoux  under  the  title  Traits  du  Droit 
Romain  par  M.  de  Savigny :  copious  extracts, ,  in 
English,  are  given  in  Reddie*s  Inquiries  in  the  Science 
of  Law,  Second  Edition). 

Maine,  Ancient  Law. 

J.  F.  Stephen,  General  Yiew  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 
England, 
a.  In  Constitutional  Law  and  Constitutional  Histoiy. 

Blackstone,  Commentaries.  Book  I.     Chapters  i — 13. 

Book  II.    Chapters  4 — 6. 

Book  III.  Chapters  3 — 6. 

Book  lY.   Chapters  19  &  33. 
Stubbs,  Select  Charters. 

Hallam,  Constitutional  History. 

Erskine  May,  Constitutional  History. 

Guizot,  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  France. 

Bryce,  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

3.  In  Political  Economy  and  Economic  History. 

Book  I.  Chapters  i — 5 

Book  IIL  [and  10. 

)    BooklY. 
Mill,  Political  Economy. 

Brentano.     On  the  History  and  Development  of  Gilds 

and  the  origin  of  Trade-Unions. 

Leone  Levi,  History  of  British  Commerce. 


Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations, 
McCulloch's  edition. 
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Baxter,  National  Income. 

The  Taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
National  Debts. 
4.  In  International  Law. 

Wheaton,  International  Law. 

History  of  International  Law. 

Possibly  some  Students  may  be  able  to  read 
thoroughly  the  whole  of  the  books  enumerated  in 
the  above  list :  probably  the  majority  will  be  able 
to  read  the  greater  pai-t  of  them  with  advantage. 
Every  one  must  judge  for  himself  how  many  of 
them  he  can  master.  No  genertil  advice  can  be 
given  on  this  point,  except  that  every  one  should 
be  content  to  read  so  many  only  as  he  can  read 
thoroughly,  and  to  leave  the  rest  untouched. 
Which  should  be  read  and  which  neglected,  must 
be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  abilities  and 
attainments  of  the  Student. 

In  the  subjects  which  are  specially  appointed 
for  each  year,  the  Board  does  not  recommend  books: 
the  Student  will  always  be  able  to  get  advice  from 
the  Lecturers  on  the  subjects. 
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APPENDIX. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  HISTORICAL  TRIPOS. 

I.  That  all  Students  who  shall  pass  the  Examination  for 
the  Historical  Tripos  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

1,  That  the  Examination  commence  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December. 

3.    That  in  this  Examination  one  paper  at  least  shall  be 
allotted  to  each  of  the  following  subjects  : 
(i)     English  History. 

(2)  \   Social  subjects,  to  be  selected,  generally  speak- 

(3)  f  ^^'  from  the  periods  termed  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 

(4)  )   and  Modem  respectively. 

(Either  (3)  or  (4)  to  be  always  taken  from  English 
History.  In  subjects  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  some  knowledge  of  the 
chief  original  sources  will  be  expected.) 

(5)  Principles  of  Political  Philosophy  and  of  General 

Jurisprudence. 

(6)  Constitutional  Law  and  Constitutional  History. 

(7)  Political  Economy  and  Economic  History. 

(8)  Public  International  Law   in    connexion    with 

selected  Treaties. 

(9)  Subjects  for  Essays. 

4.  That  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Historical  Studies 
to  give  public  notice  of  those  subjects  which  vary  from  time 
to  time,  at  the  end  of  the  Easter  Term  in  the  (civil)  year  next 
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but  two  •  preceding  the  Term  in  which  the  Examination  in 
such  subjects  will  be  held. 

5.  That  the  Board  be  empowered  to  publish  from  time  to 
time  a  list  of  books  recommended,  and  to  modify  the  same  as 
occasion  may  require ;  books  in  other  languages  than  English 
not  being  excluded. 

• 

6.  That  the  names  of  those  Students  who  shall  acquit 
themselves  so  as  to  deserve  Honours  be  arranged  in  Three 
Classes  in  order  of  merit,  and  that  the  Examiners  shall  send 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor  a  list  of  those  who  shall  acquit  them- 
selves so  as  to  deserve  the  Ordinary  B.A.  Degree  or  to  be 
excused  the  general  Examination  for  the  same. 

The  remaining  regulations  are  the  same  as  in  the  Laiff 
Tripos. 

*  See  Univ.  Reporter  for  June  8, 1879,  p.  <S80,  Grace  20. 
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These  two  Examinations  in  the  Semitic  and 
Indian  Languages  were  instituted  in  consequence 
of  a  Report  issued  by  the  Board  of  Oriental 
Studies,  Nov.  13,  1871,  expressing  an  opinion  that 
"the  time  had  now  arrived  for  assigning  to  the 
Oriental  languages  a  more  prominent  position 
amongst  the  studies  at  the  University,"  and  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  a  Tripos  or  Triposes. 

As  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages  is  now 
placed  on.  the  same  footing  as  the  other  recognized 
branches  of  learning,  degrees  being  conferred,  and 
a  tendency  exhibited  by  several  Colleges  to  bestow 
fellowships  and  scholarships  for  proficiency  therein, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  will  before  long 
attract  a  fair  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Students 
of  the  University.  There  are  indeed  many  classes  of 
Students  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  these  languages 
'W'ould  be  invaluable,  but  who  have  been  hitherto 
prevented  from  turning  their  attention  to  them 
from  the  very  fact  of  their  not  entering  into  the 
University  cv/rriculum.     How  useful,  for  example, 
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is  a  ^owledge  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee  or  Syriac  to  the 
young  theologian;  and  how  invaluable  is  a  know- 
ledge of  Arabic,  Persian  or  Hindustani  to  the 
military  or  diplomatic  cadet,  whose  profession  is 
almost  certain  to  take  him  sooner  or  later  to  the 
East;  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number  of  people 
whom  business  or  pleasure  continually  calls  to 
India  or  the  Levant.  All  disabilities,  however,  are 
now  removed,  and  the  Student  whose  tastes  or  pro- 
spective pursuits  incline  him  towards  Oriental 
languages  may  by  their  means  pass  through  his 
University  course  and  proceed  to  a  degree.  Apart 
from  such  merely  utilitarian  considerations,  these 
languages  may  compare  very  favourably  with  Clas- 
sics and  Mathematics  as  instruments  of  mental 
discipline  and  culture;  their  copious  vocabularies 
and  intricate  grammatical  systems  call  into  play  all 
the  resources  of  the  intellect,  while  the  extent  and 
antiquity  of  their  literature,  and  its  intimate 
connexion  with  almost  all  questions  that  we 
hold  to  be  of  vital  importance,  moral,  social  or 
religious,  cannot  fail  to  attract  and  charm  the 
thoughtful  mind.  It  is  true  that  as  the  Oriental 
languages  are  not  yet  taught,  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  in  our  schools  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  attain  all  at  once  to  the  same  position 
as  the  more  time-honoured  and  orthodox  studies. 
The  same  amount  of  proficiency  cannot,  for  instance, 
be  expected  of  a  man  whose  acquaintance  with  his 
subject  dates  only  from  his  first  entry  at  College 
as  from  another  who  has  learnt  the   elements  (A 
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Ms  subject  with  his  alphabet.  Di 
has  been  given  to  this  point,  and  th< 
been  greatly  reduced,  in  quantity  at  h 
originally  proposed.  When  the  importi 
studies  becomes  more  fully  recognized,  and  t^fiiCT' 
that  the  UniversUy  confers  honours  a/nd  awards  prizes 
/or  proficiency  in  Oriental  Umguages  becomes  more 
generally  known,  schools  will,  no  doubt,  by  sending 
up  boys  properly  prepared  in  these  subjects,  con- 
tribute towards  raising  the  standard  and  giving 
effect  to  the  movement.  In  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  another  class,  those  who  having 
passed  through  one  of  the  regular  courses  of  study 
desire  fresh  fields  for  distinction,  the  time  of 
residence  requisite  before  becoming  a  Candidate  for 
either  of  these  Triposes  has  been  extended  for  those 
who  have  passed  in  honours  in  any  of  the  other 
Triposes,  so  that  such  students  will  still  have  two 
years  before  them  to  prepare  themselves  for  exami- 
nation in  either  the  Semitic  or  Indian  languages. 

The  two  Triposes  appeal  to  different  classes  of 
Students,  and  a  word  or  two  to  aid  in  making  the 
selection  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  Semitic 
I^anguages  Tripos  commends  itself  more  particularly 
and  obviously  to  the  intending  Divinity  Student, 
*nd  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  only  a  small 
proportion  of  those  who  take  Holy  Orders  were  to 
go  through  the  course  of  reading  prescribed  in  the 
accompanying  lists  it  would  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
much  wider  school  of  Theological  criticism.  Seeing 
that  it  is  from  the  University  that  the  ranks  of  the 
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Church  are  recruited,  this  is  surely  a  consideration 
that  should  have  very  great  weight  with  all  who 
have  her  interests  at  heart.  But  Arabic  forms  as 
important  a  part  of  this  examination  as  Hebrew, 
Ohaldee  or  Syriac ;  and  as  the  Arabic  language  is 
not  only  itself  spoken  over  an  immense  area,  but  is 
the  key  to  all  the  vernaculars  of  the  Mohammedan 
world,  while  the  Arabic  literature  contains  an  inex- 
haustible treasure  of  historic,  philosophic  and  even 
scientific  lore,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Semitic 
Languages  Tripos  is  without  practical  interest  either 
to  those  about  to  engage  in  active  secular  life  or  to 
those  who  intend  devoting  themselves  to  literary 
or  speculative  secular  pursuits. 

For  those  who  look  forward  to  a  career  in 
India,  whether  in  the  civil  or  military  services  of 
Government  or  in  legal  or  mercantile  capacities, 
the  Indian  Ijanguages  Tripos  presents  exactly  the 
range  of  subjects  which  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
value  to  them  as  a  preparatory  education.  To 
candidates  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India  these 
remarks  are  especially  applicable.  But  here  again, 
as  in  the  other  Tripos,  the  requirements  of  the 
more  speculative  scholar  are  not  forgotten,  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  is  the  best,  if  not 
the  only  sure  starting-point  for  investigating  the 
comparative  philology,  mythology  and  sociology  of 
the  Aryan  nations. 

I  have  been  compelled  to  dwell  at  some  length 
on  these  points,  as  the  study  of  Oriental  languages 
has  been  for  so  long  comparatively  neglected  in 
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England  that  the  fact  is  not  yet  recognized  that 
they  are  of  great  j/ractical  importance  in  the  present 
day,  and  the  claims  of  the  Oriental  Triposes  are 
likely  to  be  overiooked  as  dealing  with  something 
antiquated  and  remote  from  the  demands  of  modem 
progress. 

The  Examination  for  the  Semitic  Languages 
Tripos  commences  in  each  year  on  the  Wednes- 
day next  after  the  general  B.A.  admission  in  Jan- 
uary; that  for  the  Indian  Languages  Tripos  will 
commence  on  the  Thursday  next  but  one  following 
such  admission. 

All  Students  who  pass  the  Examination  so  as  to 
deserve  Honours,  are  entitled  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  regulations  as  to  the  standing  of  Candidates, 
<Src.  are  the  same  as  for  the  Theological  and  other 
recently  instituted  Triposes. 


SOHEDULS  OF  THB  ObDBU  OF  DaTS,  HoUBS  AND  SUBJECTS  AT 

THE  Examination  of  Candidates  fob  Honoubs  in  the 
Semitic  Languages  Tbipos. 

The  first  Wednesday  here  mentioned  is  the  Wednesday  next  after 
the  General  B.A,  Admission  in  January, 

DATS.  HOUBS.  SUBJECTS. 

9  to  13.    TranslatioD  into  Arabic. 

I  to   4.    Selected  portions  of  the  Eor'Sn,  with 

,        I  Arabic  commentary;  Arabic  Gram- 

^  mar,  with  passages  for  translation 

into  English  from  a  selected  work 

of  some  native  Grammarian. 
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Thursday... 


Saturday 


Monday. 


DATS.  HOUBS.  SUBJECTS. 

'  9  to  12.    Selected  Arabic' works. 
I  to   4.    Passages  for  translation  into  English 
from  unspecified  Arabic  works. 
'  9  to  1 2.    Translation  into  Hebrew,  and  passages 
for  pointing. 

Friday -{  i  to   4.    Selected  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 

turesi  with  a  selected  Hebrew  com- 
mentary on  one  of  the  said  books, 
r  9  to  12.    Passages  for  translation  into  English 
from  unspecified  books  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures. 
I  to   4.    Paper  on  post-biblical  Hebrew. 

9  to  12.  Translation  into  Syriac;  selected 
books  of  the  Syriac  Versions  of  the 
New  Testament. 

I  to  4.  Biblical  Chaldee,  and  selected  books 
of  the  Targums  and  of  the  Syriac 
Versions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

'  9  to  12.    Selected  Syriac  works. 

Tuesday "    i  to    4.    Passages  for  translation  into  English 

from  unspecified  Syriac  works. 
'  9  to  12.    Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic 
Languages. 
I  to   4.    Literary  History  of  the  Semitic  Lan- 
guages. 

(a)  The  papers  on  selected  works  shall  contain  passages 
for  translation  into  English,  and  questions  on  the  subject- 
matter  and  criticism  of  such  works. 

(b)  The  papers  on  unspecified  works  may  contain  ques- 
tions which  iuise  immediately  out  of  the  passages  proposed  for 
translation. 

{c)  The  paper  on  selected  Arabic  works  shall  include 
specimens  of  poetry  and  rhymed  prose,  with  or  without  com- 
raentafy.  A  competent  knowledge  of  prosody  and  the  rules 
of  verse  will  be  expected.    The  number  of  selected  works  shall 
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be  at  least  four.     The  Kor'an  and  Grammatical  works  shall 
be  excluded  from  this  paper. 

(d)  There  shall  be  at  least  four  selected  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  and  four  selected  Syriac  works. 

(e)  The  paper  on  post-biblical  Hebrew  shall  contain 
passages  for  translation  from  at  least  two  selected  and  two 
unspecified  works. 

(/)  The  Board  of  Oriental  Studies  shall  publish  a  list  of 
books  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  last  day's  Examination, 
and  shall  revise  such  list  from  time  to  time. 


Schedule  of  the  Obder  op  Days,  Hours  and  Subjects  at 
THE  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Honours  in  the 
Indian  Languages  Tbipos. 

The  first  Thursday  here  mentioned  is  the  Thursday  next  hut  one 
succeeding  the  General  B.A,  Admission  in  January, 


DATS. 


Thursday.. 


Friday 


Monday .... 


i 


HOUBS. 


SUBJECTS. 


9  to  12.    Translation  into  Sanskrit. 
I  to    4.    Selected  Sanskrit  Dramatic  and  other 
Poems. 


< 


Saturday  ... 


'9  to  12.  Selected  Sanskrit  Prose  works  (in- 
cluding a  philosophical  treatise)  and 
a  selected  portion  of  the  Big  Veda 
with  SiCyana's  Commentary. 
I  to  4.  Passages  for  translation  into  English 
from  unspecified  Sanskrit  works. 

'  9  to  12.  Paper  on  Sanskrit  Grammar,  includ- 
ing a  selected  portion  or  portions 
of  a  work  of  some  native  Gram- 
marian. 
I  to  4.  Selected  Persian  works,  including  a 
portion  or  portions  of  the  Masnavi. 

9  to  12.    Translation  into  Persian. 
I  to   4.    Passages  for  translation  into  English 
from  unspecified  Persian  works. 


S.G.    IX. 
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Wednesday 


Thursday... 


DATS.  HOURS.  SUBJECTS. 

9  to  12.    Persian  Grammar,  aud  Arabic  Gram- 
mar with  especial  reference  to  the 

Tuesday \  forms  occurring  in  Persian. 

I  to   4.    Selected  Hindustani  works,  including 

the  Intikhab  i  KuUiyat  i  Sanda. 
9  to  13.    Translation  into  Hindustani 
I  to    4.    Passages  for  translation  into  English 
from  unspecified  Hindustani  works. 
9  to  12.    Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo- 
European  Languages. 
I  to   4.    History  of   the  Indian  Languages, 
Literature  and  Philosophy, 
(a)     The  papers  on  selected  works  shall  contain  passages 
for  translation  into  English  and  questions  on  the  subject- 
matter  and  criticism  of  such  works. 

(h)  The  papers  on  unspecified  works  may  contain  questions 
which  arise  immediately  out  of  the  passages  proposed  for 
translation. 

(c)  A  competent  knowledge  of  prosody  and  the  rules  of 
verse  will  be  expected. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  place  iu  the  First  Class  in 
the  Semitic  Languages  Tripos  it  will  be  necessary 
to  exhibit  a  competent  knowledge  of  two  out  of  the 
three  languages,  Arabic,  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  as 
well  as  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic 
Languages.  For  a  First  Class  in  the  Indian  Lan- 
guages Tripos  the  Candidate  must  also  be  successful 
in  two  subjects,  either  in  Sanskrit  and  Comparative 
Grammar,  in  Persian  (including  the  Arabic  element) 
and  Comparative  Grammar,  or  in  Hindustani  to- 
gether with  either  Sanskrit  or  Persian. 

The  following  are  the  lists  of  subjects  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Oriental  Studies  for  the  Examinflr 
tions  in  1882—1883. 
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SEMITIC   LANGUAGES  TRIPOS. 

1883. 
Ababic. 

Wright's  Arabic  Reading-Book,  Part  First,  pp.  i — 93. 

Elfachri  (ed.  Ahlwardt),  pp.  88—175. 

AI-Hariri — MakSmah  7,  with  Commentary  (De  Sacy's 
Al-Hariii,  2nd  ed.). 

The  Mo^allakah  of  Zohair,  with  Commentary  (ed. 
Arnold). 

The  Kor'an. — SSr.  i,  19,  90 — 114;  with  the  Commentary 
of  al-Baidhawi  (ed.  Fleischer)  on  Siir.  19. 

The  Alfiyah  with  Commentary  (ed.  Dieterici),  pp. 
140 — 183. 

Hbbbbw. 

Exodus,  with  Ra^hi's  Commentary  (ed.  Berliner). 
Ruth.  Proverbs.  Hosea. 


Pirke  Aboth  (ed.  C.  Taylor). 

Maimonides — ^The  Yad  ha-k*zakah,  Book  2. 


Stbiac  and  Chaldbb. 

The  Gospel  of  S.  Luke  in  the  Curetonian  text. 
The  Gospel  of  S.  John  in  the  Harklensian  version  (ed. 
Bernstein). 

The  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  Exodus. 

The  Targum  on  Ruth  (Hagiographa  Chaldaice,  ed. 
Be  Lagarde,  or  The  Book  of  Ruth  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee, 
ed.  C.  H.  H.  Wright). 


The  Book  of  Proverbs  in  the  PesbittS  version. 
The  Book  of  Ruth  in  the    Hexaplar    Striae    version 
(ed.  Rordam). 

3—2 
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Aphraates  (ed.  Wright),  Homaies  7,  8. 

The  Doctrine  of  Addai  (ed.  Phillipa). 

Cureton'g  Ancient  Syriac  Documents,  pp.  86 — 107. 

Chronique  de  Josu^  Stylite  (^d.  par  TAbb^  Martin). 


1883. 
Ababio. 

Wright's  Arabic  Reading-Book,  Part  First,  pp.  1—93. 

Elfachri  (ed.  Ahlwardt),  pp.  88 — 175. 

Al-Harlri — Makamah  7,  with  Commentary  (De  Sacy's 
Al-Hariri,  2nd  ed. ). 

The  Mo'allakah  of  Zohair,  with  Commentary  (ed. 
Arnold). 


The  Kor'Sn. — Sur.  i,  19,  90 — 114;  with  the  Commentary 
of  al-Baidawi  (ed.  Fleischer)  on  SSr.  19. 

The  Alfiyah  with  Commentary  (ed.  Dieterici),  pp. 
140— 183. 


Hebbew. 

Exodus,  with  Bashi's  Commentary  (ed.  Berliner). 
Eccleeiastes.  Proverbs.  Hosea. 


Pirke  Aboth  (ed.  C.  Taylor). 

Maimonides — ^The  Yad  ha-h^zakah,  Book  ii. 


Stbiao  and  Chaldee. 

The  Gospel  of  S.  Luke  in  the  Curetonian  text. 
The    Gospel    of  S.    John  in  the  Harklensian  yersion 
(ed.  Bernstein). 


The  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  Exodus. 
The  Targum  on  Ecclesiastes  (Hagiographa  Chaldaioe,  ed. 
De  Lagarde). 
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Proverbs  in  the  PeshittS  version. 
Ecclesiastes  in  the  Hexaplar  Syriac  version. 


Aphraates  (ed.  Wright),  Hqmilies  7,  8. 

The  Acts  of  St  Thomas  (Wright's  Apocryphal  Acts  of 
the  Apostles). 

Abbeloos.  De  Vita  et  Scriptis  S.  Jacobi  Batnarum 
Sarugi  in  Mesopotamia  Episcopi,  pp.  202 — 301. 

Ghronique  de  Josu^  Stylite  (ed.  par  TAbb^  Martin). 


INDIAN  LANGUAGES   TRIPOS. 

1882  and  1883. 

Sanskbit. 

Hitopadesa  (ed.  Johnson),  Books  I.  H. 
lUm^yana  (ed.  Schlegel),  Book  11.     Chaps,  i — 35. 
Sakuntai^  (ed.  Monier  Williams  or  Bohtlingk). 


Manu,  Books  II.  HI.  YI.  with  Kulliika's  Commentary  on 
Book  II. 

Dasa-kum^a-charita,  Books  I.  11.  (ed.  Biihler,  Bombay 
Sanskrit  SerieSy  pp.  40 — 76). 

Rig- Veda.  The  3rd  and  4th  Anuvdkas  of  the  3rd 
Mandala,  with  Sayan a*s  Commentary,  omitting  the  gram- 
matical portion.     Vol.  11.  pp.  786 — 937  (ed.  Max  Miiller). 

Ved^nta  S^ra. 


SiddhlCnta-Eaumudl,  part  of  the  K^aka  section  (Calcutta, 
1864).     Vol.  I.  pp.  244 — 294. 
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PKBSIAir. 

The  Masnawi  of  MaalfinS  Rumi,  Book  I.  To  the  end  of 
the  Story  of  the  Lion  and  the  Hare. 

The  Shfih  NSmah  (ed.  Turner  Macan).  The  Satire 
on  Mahmudi  and  the  Episode  of  Rustam. 

Selections  from  the  DiwSn  i  Hafiz.  The  Ghazals  in 
^  and  i  (Bombay,  i860). 

The  Muntakbab  al-TawSrikh  (Calcatta,  1865),  BibliothecA 
Jndica,  Vol.  11.  pp.  i — 160. 

AkhlS^  i  Jalali  (Lakhnau  Edition),  pp.  1—94. 


Hindustani. 

IntikhSb  i  KulliySt  i  Saada  (Calcutta,  1847),  pp.  1—118. 
Zabt  i  *l8hk  by  MurdSn  <Ali  Khan  (Lakhnau  Edition). 
AkblSk  i  Hindi  (ed.  Syed  AbdooUah). 
The  ArSyish  i  Mahfil  of  Afsos  (ed.   Lees,  or  CalcntU 
Edition  of  1808). 

The  foregoing  schedules  and  lists  contain  all 
that  is  required  for  the  Examination;  the  respective 
Professors  will  afford  every  information  and  help 
to  intending  candidates,  in  addition  to  the  lectures 
which  they,  and  other  members  of  the  University, 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  give  in  each  of 
the  subjects.  These  lectures  include  elementary 
instruction;  but  as  this  work  appeals  to  many  who 
have  not  yet  matriculated,  and  a  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  languages,  however  slight,  will  prove 
of  the  greatest  service,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  few 
hints  for  the  guidance  of  the  beginner. 

Having  determined  which  of  the  languages  he 
will  take  up,  he  should  provide  himself  with  the 
works  in  that  language  recommended  in  the  follow- 
ing lists. 
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AsABio : 

Wright's  Arabic  Grammar,    Williams  and  Norgate,  1874. 

Palmer's  Arabic  Grammar,  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co., 
13  Waterloo  Place,  London,  1874. 

Palmer's  Arabic  Manual.  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co., 
13  Waterloo  Place,  London,  1880. 

Wright's  Arabic  Reading  Booh.  Williams  and  Norgate, 
1870. 

The  Diwdn  or  Poems  of  El  Beh&  Zoheir,  with  metrical 
translation  an^  notes  by  E.  H.  Palmer.  Printed  for  the 
Syndics  of  the  University  Press,  Cambridge.  3  vols.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.,  containing  the  text  and  translation,  are  already  pub- 
lished.    Cambridge  Warehouse,  Paternoster  Kow,  London. 

Catafago's  Arabic  Dictionary.  Quaritch,  Piccadilly, 
London,  1873. 

Hebrew  : 

Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar^  translated  by  Dr  Davies. 
Asher,  London,  1869. 

Mason*s  Hebrew  Exercise  Booh.     Hall,  Cambridge. 

Gesenius'  Hebrew  Lexicon,  translated  by  Hobinson. 
American  ed. 

Stbiao  : 

B.  H.  Cowper's  Syiiac  Grammar.  Williams  and  Norgate, 
1858. 

G.  Phillips'  Syriac  Grammar,  3rd  ed.     Camb.  1866. 
'BemBiem'a  Chrestomaihia  Syriaca.     Lipsiae,  1832 — 1836. 

.^Ethiopic  : 

Dillman's  jEthiopic  Grammar.     Leipdc,  1857. 
Dillman's  jEihiopic  Chrestomatky.     Leipsic,  1866. 

Chaldee : 

Fiirst's  Chalddisches  Lesebuch.    Leipsic,  1864. 

For  the  last  three  languages,  Dr  Wright's  Booh  of  Jonah 
in  four  Semitic  Versions  [Chald.  Syr.  ^tk.  Ar.]  may  also  be 
used  with  much  advantage. 
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Sanskbit  : 

MoDier  Williams'  Sanskrit  Qrammar,  Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press,  1864. 

Max  MUller*s  Sanskrit  Grammar,  2iid  ed.    London.  1870. 

Jolmson's  Selections  from  the  Makdhhdrata  (with  vocaba* 
lary).     W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  London,  1842. 

Johnson's  ffilopadesat  with  vocabulary.  W.  H.  Allen  and 
Co.,  1864. 

PEBSrAN : 

Mirza  Ibrahim's  Persian  Grammar, 

Forbes*  Persian  Grammar,    W.  H .  Allen  and  Co.,  London. 

The  GiUistan  of  S^di,  ed.  Johnson.     Hertford,  1863. 

„  „        PJatts.   W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  1871. 

Palmer's  Persian  Dictionary,    Triibner  and  Co.,  London, 
1874. 
Hindustani  : 

Platts*  HindHstdni  Grammar.  W.  H.  Alien  and  Co.,  1874. 

Forbes'  Ilind&stdnl  Manual,  ed.  Platts.     W.  H.  Allen 
and  Co.,  1874. 

Forbes'  Hind&stdni  Dictionary.     W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

Ahhldk  i  Hind%,  ed.  Syed  Abdoullah.  ,,  1868. 

Of  course  the  assistance  of  a  competent  teaclier 
should  be  if  possible  obtained,  but  it  will  be  found 
quite  possible  to  make  a  fair  start  by  the  help  of 
the  books  above  prescribed.  As  soon  as  he  can  read 
with  tolerable  fluency,  the  student  should  exercise 
himself  with  easy  pieces  of  poetry,  which  are  the 
best  possible  means  for  impressing  words  and  con- 
structions upon  his  memory.  He  should  at  the 
same  time  always  endeavour  to  master  the  metre  in 
which  the  poem  is  written;  this  will  assist  the 
memory  and  familiarize  him  with  the  correct  accent. 
The  metrical  systems  of  the  Persian  and  Hindustani 
languages  are  founded  upon  that  of  the  Arabic,  a  full 
account  of  which,  with  examples,  will  be  found  in 
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Palmer's  Arabic  Grammar.  Orientals  of  even 
moderate  education  are  generally  acquainted  with 
at  least  one  Eastern  language  besides  their  own, 
which  they  acquire  with  little  trouble,  and  speak 
and  write,  as  a  rule,  much  better  than  an  English- 
man can  ever  speak  or  write  a  foreign  language. 
The  reason  is,  that  they  begin  by  committing  easy 
pieces  of  poetry  to  memory,  having  great  regard  to 
the  metre.  The  value  of  this  method  of  acquiring 
a  language  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  and  the 
framers  of  the  Oriental  Languages  Tripos  appre- 
ciated the  fact,  when  they  laid  down  the  rule,  that  "a 
competent  knowledge  of  prosody  and  the  rules  of 
versiOcation  would  be  expected  of  the  Candidates." 

Another  most  useful  exercise  is  that  of  trans- 
lating prose  passages  from  the  text-books  into 
English,  and  after  a  short  time  retranslating  them 
into  the  original  language.  By  this  means,  a  clear 
insight  into  the  structure  of  the  Oriental  tongues, 
which  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  European, 
may  be  gained  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remind  the  student, 
that  the  Oriental  languages  are  by  no  means  so 
difficult)  or  so  abstruse  as  is  genei*ally  supposed.  The 
use  of  an  unfamiliar  character,  and  the  want  of 
popular  information  about  them,  have  kept  them 
out  of  the  ordinary  range  of  educational  subjects; 
the  Arabic,  Hebrew  or  Sanskrit  characters  may 
however  be  completely  mastered  in  a  few  days  by 
any  person  of  average  ability,  and  this  Rubicon 
once  crossed,  the  rest  of  the  way  will  be  found 
smooth  and  easy  enough. 
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The  greater  number  of  the  Students  in  the 
University  take  only  an  Ordinary  Degree,  and  it 
had  long  been  objected  that  the  Cambridge  course 
for  this  degree  consumed  raore  time  than  could  be 
spared  by  young  men  who  were  designed  for  pro- 
fessions, and  who  would  have  to  spend  some  further 
time  on  education  elsewhere  to  prepare  than  for 
their  special  duties. 

The  plan  of  the  Examinations  to  be  passed  by 
the  Candidate  for  this  degree  has  therefore  been 
changed,  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  issued  by  the 
Council  in  May  1865,  and  subsequently  approved 
by  the  Senate.  These  Examinations  are  now  three: 
(i)  The  Previous  Examination,  (ii)  The  Greneral 
Examination,     (iii)  The  Special  Examination. 

Supposing  the  Candidate  for  an  Ordinary 
Degree  to  enter  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  (the 
usual  time)  of  1881,  and  go  on  uninterruptedly  to 
his  degree,  he  may  pass  the  Previous  Examination 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS,  pp.  38,  43,  48. 

*> 

P.  38,  line  8.  The  examination  is  now  conducted  entirely 
hy  printed  papers, 

P.  43,  line  6.  An  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  subjects 
for  the  Law  Special.  Justinian's  Institutes  are  no 
longer  a  subject.    The  subjects  now  are : 

1.  Blackstone*s  Commentaries.  Two  papers  on  the 
following  dbapters,  according  to  the  arrangement 
adopted  in  Kerr's  unabridged  edition.  4th  Editian, 
1876. 

i.  All  those  contained  in  Bk.  1  (not  the  Intro- 
duction), ii.  In  Bk.  2.  Chaps.  1,  2,  4 — 14, 
15,  pp.  203—5,  16,  19,  20,  pp.  280—8,  23, 
24,  25,  26,  29,  30,  32.  iii.  In  Bk.  3.  Chaps. 
1—4,  8,  9, 17,  18,  pp.  231—7.  iv.  All  those 
contained  in  Bk.  4. 

2.  Lord  Mackenzie's  Roman  Law,  One  paper  on 
the  whole  Book,  except  the  chapter  entitled  Pre- 
liminary and  Parts  5  and  6. 

Selected  Candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  are 
allowed  the  alternative  of  examination  in  the  Indian  Con- 
tract Act  and  in  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  instead  of  the  two 
papers  on  Blackstone. 

P.  48.  For  the  last  paragraph  read :  in  the  Theological 
subjects  the  following  books  may  be  read  with  ad- 
vantage :  Perry's  History  of  the  English  Church.  First 
period^  596 — 1609  a.  d.  From  the  planting  of  the  Church 
m  Britain  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  Vlll.  Second 
period,  1509 — 1717  a.  d.  From  the  Accession  of  Henry 
ym.  to  the  silencing  of  Convocation  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. A  continuation  of  Dr  Short's  history,  which  will 
thus  cover  the  whole  period  of  Church  History,  is  an- 
nounced by  Messrs  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.  Ecclesia 
Anglicana  is  the  title  of  a  History  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  England  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 
time,  by  A.  C.  Jennings.  Massingberd's  English  Re- 
formatum,  and  Prof.  Blunt's  Sketch  of  the  Reformation 
in  England,  are  useful  books. 
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Part  I  or  Part  II  or  the  whole  at  the  close  of  his  first 
term  of  residence,  though  he  may  defer  it  or  any  part 
of  it  till  the  Easter  or  Michaelmas  Term  of  1882. 
His  General  Examination  will  be  in  the  Easter 
Term  1883;  and  his  Special  Examination  in  the 
Easter  Term  1884. 

He  must  at  least  be  iu  his  first  term  of  resi- 
dence when  he  goes  in  for  the  first,  in  his  fifth 
term  when  he  goes  in  for  the  second,  and  in  his 
ninth  term  when  he  goes  in  for  the  third  of  these 
Examinations. 

I.  The  Previous  Examination  consists  of  two 
part8,  the^r^^  embracing  four  subjects,  viz. 

(1)  One  of  the  four  Gospels  in  the  original 

Greek  (for  Natives  of  India  this  may 
be  omitted). 

(2)  One  of  the  Latin  Classics. 

(3)  One   of    the   Greek   Classics,   or,   for 

Natives  of  India,  if  they  prefer  it, 
one  or  more  of  the  Sanskrit,  or  Arabic 
Classics;  or  a  selected  portion  of  such 
Classic  or  Classics  equal  in  amount 
to  the  Greek  subjects. 

(4)  A  paper  of   questions   on  Latin   and 

Greek  Grammar  with  reference  prin- 
cipally to  the  set  Latin  and  Greek 
subjects,  or,  for  Natives  of  India,  if 
they  prefer  it,  a  paper  of  questions 
on  Latin  and  Sanskrit  Grammar,  or 
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Latin  and  Arabic   Grammar,  with 
reference  principally  to  the  set  sub- 
jects in  those  languages. 
And  the  second  part  embracing  the  following 
four  subjects : 

(1)  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

(2)  Euclid,   Bks.   I.   II.    Ill,   Definitiniis 

1—10  of  Bk.  Y,  and  Props.  1—19, 
and  A.  of  Bk.  YI. 

(3)  Arithmetic.    (Algebraical  symbols  may 

be  employed  in  the  solution  of  the 
questions  in  Arithmetic.) 

(4)  Elementary   Algebra,    viz.    definitions 

and  explanations  of  algebraical  signs 
and  terms;  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  of  alge- 
braical quantities  and  algebraical 
fractions;  the  elementary  rules  of 
ratio,  proportion  and  variation;  and 
easy  equations  of  a  degree  not  higher 
than  the  second,  involving  not  more 
than  two  unknown  quantities. 

[When  a  Student  holds  a  Certificate  from  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board, 
he  is  excused, 

(1)  From  the  first  part  of  the  Previous  Ex- 
amination, if  he  has  passed  in  Scripture  Knowledge 
(shewing  a  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  New  Testament  subject),  Greek  and 
Latin. 
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(2)  From  the  second  part  of  the  Previous 
Examination,  if  he  has  passed  in  Scripture  Know- 
ledge, and  has  also  passed  in  Elementary  and 
Additional  Mathematics. 

When  a  Student  holds  a  Certificate  (Senior) 
from  the  Local  Examinations  Syndicate,  he  is 
excused, 

(1)  From  the  first  part  of  the  Previous  Ex- 
amination, if  he  has  passed  in  Religious  Knowledge, 
including  the  original  Greek  of  the  Gospel,  and  has 
attained  a  certain  standard  in  Greek  and  in  Latin. 

(2)  From  the  second  part  of  the  Previous 
Examination,  if  he  has  attained  a  certain  standard 
in  Religious  Knowledge,  in  Euclid  and  in  Algebra. 

When  a  Student  holds  a  Certificate  (Higher) 
from  the  Local  Examinations  Syndicate,  he  is 
excused, 

(1)  From  the  first  part  of  the  Previous  Ex- 
amination, if  he  has  passed  in  Religious  Knowledge, 
in  Greek  and  in  Latin. 

(2)  From  the  second  part  of  the  Previous 
Examination,  if  he  has  passed  in  Religious  Know- 
ledge, in  Group  A,  and  in  sections  2  and  3  of 
Group  C. 

N.B.  Students  who  hold  Certificates  excusing 
them  from  any  part  of  the  Previous  Examination, 
must  present  their  certificates  to  the  Registrary  in 
their  first  term  of  residence  and  pay  to  him  the 
ordinary  fee  for  the  part  or  parts  from  which  they 
are  excused.] 
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No  Student  will  be  approved  by  the  Examiners 
for  either  part  of  the  Previous  Examiuation  unless 
he  shew  a  competent  knowledge  of  aXL  the  subjects 
in  that  part  of  the  Examination. 

Notice  of  the  particular  Gospel  and  the  Classical 
subjects  for  each  year  is  given  more  than  a  year 
before  the  Examination. 

In  all  the  subjects,  oxoopt  the  Latin^  the  Ex- 
amination is  conducted  by  printed  papers  :4&r4;ba 
l^jatin  oubJGot  partly  by  papers  and  -jpartly  xM 
voce 

To  insure  passing  in  this  Examination  the 
Student  should  be  well  prepared  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Grammar  and  in  Arithmetic  before  entering 
the  University.  Great  accuracy  in  grammatical 
knowledge  is  insisted  on  by  the  scheme  for  the  Gene- 
ral Examination.  The  papers  on  the  Classical  sub- 
jects and  on  the  Gospel  consist  of  passages  to  be 
translated  and  explained,  together  with  such  plain 
questions  in  Grammar  (especially  Accidence),  His- 
tory and  Geography  as  arise  immediately  out  of 
the  subject.  All  the  Students  are  required  to 
conform  in  their  written  papers  to  the  rules  of 
English  Grammar,  including  Orthography.  In  the 
Michaelmas  Term  of  each  year  there  is  a  Second 
Examination  in  the  same  subjects,  for  Students 
who  have  either  been  unsuccessful  in  their  first 
trial,  or  who  have  only  passed  one-half  of  their 
Examination  at  Easter,  or  who  from  any  cause 
were  not  able  to  present  themselves  for  Examina- 
tion at  that  time. 
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II.  For  the  General  Examination  the  subjects  are  : 

(1)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  original 

Greek. 

(2)  One  of  the  Latin  Classics. 

(3)  One  of  the  Greek  Classics. 

(4)  Algebra;   viz.  easy  equations  of  a  degree 

not  higher  than  the  second  involving  not 
more  than  two  unknown  quantities ;  the 
proofs  of  the  rules  of  Arithmetical  and 
Geometrical  Progression  with  simple  ex- 
amples; and  easy  problems  in  Elementary 
Algebiu. 

(5)  Elementary  Statics,  treated  so  as  not  neces- 

sarily to  require  a  knowledge  of  Trigo- 
nometry, namdy,  the  composition  and 
resolution  of  forces  acting  in  one  plane  at 
a  point,  the  mechanical  powers  and  the 
properties  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

(6)  Elementary  Hydrostatics,  namely,  the  pres- 

sure of  non-elastic  fluids,  specific  gravities, 
the  properties  of  elastic  iiuids,  and  the 
principal  instruments  and  machines  whose 
action  depends  on  the  propeiiiies  of  fluids : 
and  Heat,  which  subject  may  embrace 
questions  on  Temperature  and  Heat;  the 
processes  of  Conduction,  Convection  and 
Kadiation ;  the  eflects  of  Heat  when 
applied  to  solids,  liquids  and  gases;  the 
construction  of  a  common  Thermometer ; 
the  comparison  of  Thermometric  scales  j 
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the  foimation  of  Dew,  Hoar-frost,  Clouds 
and  Kain ;  Congelation  and  EbuUitLon. 

No  person  will  be  approved  by  the  Examiners 
unless  he  shew  a  competent  knowledge  of  each  of 
the  above  subjects. 

There  are  also  given  two  optional  papers,  one 
(7)  containing  one  or  more  passages  of  English  for 
translation  into  Latin  Prose  :  and  the  other  (8)  one 
or  more  subjects  for  an  English  Essay,  and  questions 
on  some  play  of  Shakespeare  or  some  portion  of  the 
works  of  Milton  which  shall  have  been  specified  by 
the  Board  of  Examinations  in  the  Easter  Term  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  marks  obtained  in  these 
papers  are  taken  into  account  in  assigning  the 
places  in  the  Class  List. 

This  Examination  is  conducted  entirely  by 
printed  papers,  and  questions  in  Grammar  (espe- 
cially Syntax),  History  and  Geography  are  appended 
to  the  papers  on  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the 
Classical  Subjects. 

The  easy  problems  in  Elementary  Algebra  are 
confined  to  questions  producing  simple  or  quadratic 
Equations,  and  questions  on  Ratio,  Proportion  and 
Variation,  and  on  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical 
Series.  The  papers  in  Statics  and  Hydrostatics 
consist  of  questions  on  the  principles  and  proposi- 
tions, together  with  easy  examples  and  applications 
arising  out  of  the  subjects. 

The  Classical  subjects  for  each  year  are  made 
known  a  year  before  the  Examination. 

In  November  of  each  year  there  is  an  addi- 
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tional  Examination  in  the  same  subjects  for  unsuc- 
cessfnl  Students  and  others  who  have  not  passed 
in  the  Easter  Term. 

III.  The  Special  Examinations  are  designed 
to  give  a  more  professional  character  to  the  studies 
of  the  latter  portion  of  the  Undergraduate  course. 

These  are  six  in  number  (1.  Theology,  2.  Moral 
Science,  3.  Law  and  Modern  History,  4.  Na- 
tural Science,  5.  Mechanical  and  Applied  Science, 
6.  Music),  the  subdivisions  of  which  are  explained 
hereafter.  The  Student  must  pass  one  of  them 
before  he  is  admitted  to  the  Ordinary  B.A.  De- 
gree. 

1.  For  the  Special  Theological  Examination 
the  subjects  are : 

(i)      Selected  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 

in  English, 
(ii)     One  of  the  four  Gospels  in  the  original 

Greek, 
(iii)    One  or  more  of  the  Epistles   in  the 

original  Greek, 
(iv)  {a)  Outlines  of  English  Church  History 
down  to  1830. 
(6)  A    selected   subject    or    period  of 
English  Church  History. 

Notice  is  given  a  year  beforehand  of  the  par- 
ticular books  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  and  of  the  selected  subject  or 
period  of  English  Church  History  appointed  for 
each  year, 

S.G.   IX.  4 
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An  additional  paper  is  also  set  in  the  Hebrew 
of  a  selected  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  (of 
which  a  year's  notice  is  given),  but  this  part  of  the 
Examination  is  not  compulsory,  though  the  marks 
gained  in  it  are  taken  into  account  in  assigning  the 
places  of  Students  in  the  Class  List,  and  the  names 
of  such  as  acquit  themselves  with  credit  therein 
have  marks  of  distinction  attached  to  them. 

2.  For  the  Special  Moral  Science  Examination 
the  subject  is  divided  into  two  branches,  in  only 
one  of  which  the  Student  can  be  examined. 

In  each  branch  three  papers  will  be  set. 

The  branches  are 

(i)     Logic. 

Jevons*  Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic,  chapp. 

1—22. 
.  Fowler's  Inductive  Logic. 
Mill's  Logic. 
Locke's  E^say  on  the  Human  Understanding, 

Book   III.  and  chapp.  6,  7,  8,  12,  17,  of 

Book  IV. 

(ii)    Political  Economy, 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  (M<»Culloch's  edi- 
tion), Books  3  and  4. 

Fawcett's  Manual  of  Political  Economy, 

Mill's  Political  Economy,  Books  1,  2,  3. 

Cairnes'  Character  and  Method  of  Political 
Economy, 
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3.  The  Special  Law  and  Modem  History  Ex- 
amiDation  is  likewise  divided  into  two  parts,  of 
which  only  one  may  be  taken  up  by  the  Student. 
The  subjects  in 

(i)     Law,  are 

(1)  Justinian's   Institutes  in  the  original 

Latin. 

(2)  Lord  Mackenzie  on   Koman  Law,  or 

the  Elements  of  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan Law. 

(3)  Any  recent    edition    of  Blackstone's 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, except  the  parts  relating  to 
Procedure,  viz.  Book  iii.  chapp. 
6 — 18  inclusive. 

(ii)    In  Modem  History  the  subjects  are 
Outlines  of  English  History,  from  the  Norman 

Conquest  to  the  accession  of  George  lY, 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 
A  period   of   European    History,   of    which 

notice  is  given  in  the  Easter  Term  of  the 

preceding  Year. 

4.  For  the  Special  Examination  in  Natural 
Science  the  branches  are,  (1)  Chemistry,  (2)  Geo- 
logy, (3)  Botany,  (4)  Zoology,  including  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 

The  Student  will  not  be  examined  in  more  than 
one  branch,  and  that  by  printed  papers,  but  the 
Examiners  shall  be  at  liberty,  if  they  think  fit,  to 

4--2 
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examine  the  Students  orally  on  th^  Specimens 
exhibited,  and  on  the  work  done  in  Practical 
Chemistry. 

The  precise  portions  of  each  of  the  abore 
branches  which  are  comprehended  in  the  Exam- 
ination are  defined  by  a  Schedule  to  be  found  in 
the  University  Calendar, 

5,  For  the  Special  Examination  in  Mechamsm 
and  Applied  Science,  five  papers  of  questions  are 
given,  one  in  each  of  the  following  subjects: 
(1)  Mechanics,  including  Statics,  Dynamics  and 
Hydrostatics,  with  special  reference  to  their  appli- 
cations in  Engineering;  (2)  Heat,  with  special 
reference  to  practical  applications,  more  particularly 
the  Steam-Engine,  its  History,  Theory,  and  Con- 
struction; (3)  Mechanism;  (4)  Theory  of  Structures, 
Strength  of  Materials,  and  Principles  of  Surveying 
and  Levelling;  (5)  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  The 
papers  1  and  2  are  obligatory  on  all  Candidates, 
and  Candidates  shall  choose  one  and  only  one  of  the 
other  three. 

Every  Candidate  is  further  required  to  satisfy 
the  Examiners  as  to  his  ability  to  write  an  accurate 
description  or  specification  of  an  instrument, 
machine  or  model  exhibited,  and  to  make  a 
working  sketch  to  scale. 

Every  Candidate  is  further  required  to  satii^ 
the  Examiners  in  a  practical  manner  as  to  his 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  tools  or  instruments 
required  in  the  alternative  subject  which  he  chooses. 
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6.  Special  ExaminatioD  in  Music  The  subjects  are 
(i)     Acoustics. 

Sensation  and  external  cause  of  sound. 
Mode  of  its  transmission.  Nature  of  wave 
motion  in  general.  Application  of  the  wave 
theory  to  sound.  Elements  of  a  musical 
sound.  Loudness  and  extent  of  vibration. 
Measures  of  absolute,  and  of  relative,  pitch. 
Kesonance.  Analysis  of  compound  sounds. 
Helmholtz's  theory  of  musical  quality.  Mo- 
tion of  sounding  strings.  The  pianoforte  and 
other  stringed  instruments.  Motion  of  sound- 
ing air  columns.  Flue  and  reed  stops  of  the 
organ.  Orchestral  wind  instruments.  The 
human  voice.  Interference.  Beats.  Helm- 
holtz's  theory  of  consonance  and  dissonance. 
Combination-tones.  Consonant  chords.  Con- 
struction of  the  musical  scale.  Exact  and 
tempered  intonation.  Equal  temperament. 
Systems  of  pitch  notation. 

In  this  subject  no  knowledge  of  mathematics 
beyond  arithmetic  is  required. 

(ii)     Cov/nterpoirUf  in  not  more  than  three  parts. 

(iii)     Haririony,  in  not  more  than  four  parts. 

The  Examination  is  conducted  partly  on  paper 
and  partly  vivd  voce. 

The  Board  of  Musical  Studies  mention  the  fol- 
lowing works  as  most  advantageous  to  be  studied  : 

(1)  Helmholtz,  Die  Lehre  von  den  Tonemp- 
findungen.    Pai-ts  i  and  ii.  (Vieweg,  Braunschweig.) 

(2)  Ellis's  Translation  of  this  same. 
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(3)     Sedley  Taylor,  Sound  and  Music. 

TLe  Special  Examinations  in  Theology,  Moral 
Science,  Law,  and  Modem  History^  are  conducted 
by  printed  papers  only,  and  in  the  class  lists  of  all 
the  Special  Examinations  the  first  class  alone  is 
arranged  in  order  of  merit,  the  other  class  or  classes 
alphaljetically.  A  second  Examination  is  provided 
in  the  Michaelmas  Term  of  each  year  for  such 
Students}  as,  for  any  reason,  do  not  obtain  a  degree 
in  the  June  Examinations. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  scheme  the  reading 
which  was  formerly  spread  over  the  whole  tiine  of 
residence  is  now  to  be  completed  in  the  first  two 
years,  thus  leaving  the  last  year  of  the  University 
course  open  for  the  pursuit  of  professional  studies, 
of  whatever  nature  the  Student  may  desire.  Of 
course  to  get  through  this  work  in  so  much  shorter 
time  implies  a  more  thorough  training  before  com- 
ing into  residence.  This  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed on  both  Students  and  Teachers.  Under  the 
old  regulations  many  men  failed,  but  now  that  the 
time  is  curtailed,  more  care  than  ever  will  be  need- 
ed to  ensure  success.  Beside  this,  in  the  case  of 
those  Students  who  come  to  the  University  induced 
by  the  offer  of  a  partially  professional  trainingi 
failure  will  become  a  serious  matter,  as  the  extra 
time  consumed  by  any  ill  success  in  the  Previous 
or  General  Examination  will  be  deducted  from  the 
year  which  is  intended  for  the  exclusive  purauit  of 
the  special  studies. 

With  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  the  several 
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Examinations,  it  has  been  found  that  in  the 
Previous  Examination  the  paper  on  Greek  and 
Latin  Grammar,  and  the  grammatical  questions 
attached  to  the  Greek  Testament  and  Classical 
papers  in  the  General  Examination  have  proved 
severer  tests  of  accuracy  in  training  than  had  before 
been  given.  The  best  books  for  preparing  for  this 
part  of  the  Examination  are  the  smaller  Grammars 
of  Dr  Donaldson  or  the  late  Professor  Key,  or  the 
Public  School  Latin  Primer,  the  smaller  Latin 
Grammar  of  Curtius,  or  that  of  Mr  Roby,  and  the 
Greek  Grammars  of  Ourtius,  Arnold,  Parry, 
Wordsworth,  or  Abbott  and  Mansfield. 

Another  subject  proved  by  past  experience  to  be 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  Previous  Exa^ 
minations  is  the  Arithmetic.  Public  schools  have 
as  yet  given  little  attention  to  this  subject.  No 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  study  of  it,  and  conne' 
quently  the  schoolboy  learns  to  despise  what  he 
calls  "sums."  The  dislike  grows  upon  him,  and 
when  he  comes  to  the  University  he  finds  the  paper 
on  Arithmetic  a  most  serious  ordeal.  Moreover,  in 
the  books  on  Arithmetic  the  questions  are  too  gene- 
rally shaped  so  as  to  come  under  some  rule  of 
arrangement  which  the  pupil  has  been  taught,  with- 
out much  regard  to  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
based.  In  the  Previous  Examination  the  questions 
are  not  of  this  character.  They  require  the  Student 
to  put  them  into  shape  for  himself  and  at  this  point 
many  men  break  down. 

Li  the  General  Examination  there  is  a  new  fea- 
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tare  introduced,  viz.  the  Yoluntary  Papers  in  English 
Proee  Composition  and  on  portions  of  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  and  the  translation  from  English  mto 
Latin  Prosa  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  marks 
tell  in  the  Examinations,  although  these  Papers  are 
voluntary,  all  the  Students  who  wish  for  a  first  or 
second  class  will  be  induced  to  give  their  diligence 
to  these  subjects.  Of  the  value  of  English  Compo- 
sition there  can  be  no  doubt.  Good  sense,  taste  and 
judgment  are  all  alike  called  for  in  the  composition 
of  a  i*espectable  Essay.  As  for  the  Latin  portion  of 
the  paper,  it  has  now  become  almost  general  among 
the  Bishops  to  require  Latin  Prose  Composition  in 
their  Examinations  for  Holy  Orders.  And  as 
future  candidates  for  orders  always  form  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  those  who  present  them- 
selves for  the  Ordinary  Degree,  the  paper  is  one 
which  should,  on  this  account,  receive  a  due  amount 
of  attention. 

The  text-books  which  are  most  used  for  the 
Elementary  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics  and  Trigono- 
metry, are  the  treatises  by  Todhunter,  T.  P. 
Hudson,  McDowell,  and  Hamblin  Smith.  The 
last  named  has  published  a  complete  series  of 
Elementary  Mathematical  Works  designed  for  the 
Previous  and  General  Examinations.  The  most  use- 
ful works  on  Heat  are  those  by  Prof.  Maxwell,  Mr 
Gamett,  or  Deschanel,  or  the  portion  of  Ganot's 
Physics  which  deals  with  that  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  Special  Examinations — in  the 
Theological  subjects  the  book  which  alone  covers 
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the  period  of  Church  History  appointed  is  Dr 
Short's  History  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Massingberd's  English  Eeformation,  and  the  Sketch 
of  the  Reformation  in  England,  by  the  late  Prof. 
Blunt,  may  also  bd  read  with  much  advantage. 

For  the  whole  of  the  Greek  Testament  the  notes 
of  Bishop  Wordsworth  or  Dean  Alf  ord  are  no  doubt 
the  best.  Bishop  Lightfoot  has  also  published  very 
excellent  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Ga- 
latians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians  and  Philemon, 
and  these  and  the  other  Epistles  have  been  edited 
with  copious  notes  by  Bishop  Ellicott.  The  Cam- 
bridge Bible  for  Schools,  though  at  present  only 
embracing  (with  the  exception  of  St  Matthew's 
Gospel)  notes  on  the  Authorized  Yersion,  will  be 
found  very  helpful  for  the  study  of  the  original. 
The  Greek  text  of  the  Gk)spel  of  St  Matthew  with 
notes  is  already  published  in  this  series,  and  other 
volumes  on  the  original  text  are  in  preparation. 
These  books  are  such  as  will  be  used  by  the  Student 
who  wishes  thoroughly  to  master  his  subject. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  all  the  Students 
who  intend  to  take  Holy  Orders  should  devote  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  A 
knowledge  of  this  language  is  more  and  more  im- 
peratively called  for  in  those  who  are  to  be  the 
clergy  of  the  coming  generation.  The  Grammar  of 
Hurwitz  and  that  of  Bernard  and  Mason  are 
admirably  adapted  to  help  the  beginner.  A  new 
and  very  exhaustive  Hebrew  Grammar  (with 
exercises  in  Hebrew  Composition)  has  been  issued 
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hy  Mr  Mason.  As  a  first  reading-book  nothing 
could  be  better  than  Bemard'a  Guide  to  Hebrew 
Students,  appended  to  which  is  a  verj  useful 
glossary.  Buxtorf's  small  Lexicon  is  the  best  to 
use  at  first. 

In  the  Moral  Science  Examination  the  books  to 
be  used  are  laid  down  in  the  Scheme. 

In  the  Law  Examination  the  edition  of  Justinian 
best  suited  to  the  Student's  wants  is  that  of  Mr 
Sandars,  and  the  translation  of  the  Institutes  by 
Dr  Abdj  and  Dr  Brjan  "Walker  will  be  found  very 
useful 

In  Natural  Science,  for  Zoology  the  books  most 
recommended  are  Milne  Edwards'  Elementary 
Course  of  Zoology  and  W.  B.  Carpenter's  Zoology* 
For  Botany,  the  Manual  of  Professor  Henslow,  and 
Balfour's  Outlines,  together  with  the  Schedules  and 
Lectures  of  the  Professor,  will  be  found  to  be  enough. 
It  is  from  the  lectures  alone  that  Structural  Botany 
can  be  thoroughly  learnt.  For  Chemistry,  Ganot's 
Physics,  Williamson's  Chemistry  for  Students,  and 
Wilson's  Chemistry  published  in  Chambers'  Educa- 
tional Course  are  recommended, — and  for  more 
advanced  students  Fowne's  Manual  and  Miller's 
Organic  and  Inorganic  Chemistry;  and  in  Geology, 
Page's  Geology,  the  Manual  by  Mr  Jukes,  and 
Syell's  Outlines  of  Geology. 

Thus  is  provided  for  each  of  the  three  undergra- 
duate years  its  suitable  work,  and  there  will  not  be, 
as  heretofore,  the  long  and  undesirable  interval  of 
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time  unemployed  between  the  Previous  Examina- 
tion and  the  approach  of  the  Ordinary  Degree. 
Aud  though  one  entire  year  is  given  up  to  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  nearly  the  same  amount  of  work 
is  accomplished  in  two  yeara  which  formerly  oc- 
cupied three,  and  the  University  has  at  the  same 
time  retained  her  academic  training,  and  yet  adapted 
her  teaching  in  a  very  great  degree  to  the  spirit 
of  the  present  times. 


UNIVERSITY  OF   CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS,  LECTURES,  &c. 


In  June,  1857,  the  University  of  Oxford  passed 
a  Statute  establishing  annual  Examinations  of  per- 
sons not  members  of  the  University.  The  general 
plan,  and  many  or  most  of  the  details,  were  due  to 
Mr  T.  D.  Acland  and  Dr  Temple.  The  idea  was 
encoursiged,  and  suggestions  for  its  realization  were 
made,  by  many  men  of  eminence  in  very  different 
professions,  amongst  whom  may  be  specially  men- 
tioned Messrs  Ruskin,  Dyce,  Hullah,  Richmond, 
Prof.  Max  Mtiller,  and  Dr  Harvey  Groodwin, 
besides  many  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion in  the  large  Grammar  Schools.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  readily  adopted  the  general  plan 
of  Examinations;  and,  after  making  such  altera- 
tions as  were  suggested  by  renewed  correspondence 
with  those  engaged  in  education,  established  in  Feb. 
1858  a  scheme  which  in  all  but  minor  details  was 
the   same   as   that  now  in   operation.     The  first 
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Examination  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  took 
place  in  December,  1858.  Girls  were  admitted  td 
the  Cambridge  Examinations  in  1865. 

The  promoters  of  these  Examinations  were 
anxious  to  fill  a  void  in  the  education  of  the 
country.  The  system  of  inspection  carried  out  by 
the  Privy  Council  afforded  an  adequate  test  and 
stimulus  for  the  schools  of  the  poorer  classes.  The 
Universities  exercised  a  powerful  though  in  some 
degree  indirect  influence  over  the  great  schools  of 
the  country,  partly  by  the  stimulus  of  scholaiS 
ships  and  fellowships  and  partly  by  supplying  the 
teachers  and  examiners  of  the  schools,  means  aided 
by  the  general  acceptance  of  University  standards 
in  all  that  belongs  to  the  higher  education  of 
the  country.  But  the  schools  lying  between  the 
National  Schools  and  the  larger  Grammar  Schools 
had  no  direct  encouragement  held  out  to  them, 
no  system  of  inspection  over  them,  no  recognised 
•and  sufficient  criteria  of  merit  as  regards  eithef 
schools  or  scholars.  That  the  Society  of  Arts  did 
not  supply  all  that  was  needed  for  this  purpose 
is  clear  from  their  own  words  in  the  programme 
of  their  Examinations  for  1858,  wherein  they  hailed 
the  Statute  of  the  University  of  Oxford  with  cordial 
satisfaction. 

At  first  the  scheme  was  regarded  as  an  experi- 
ment, but  it  has  now  taken  a  definite  place  in  the 
coimtry,  and  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include 
the  examination  of  girls.  In  1881,  4,176  boys  and 
2,810  girls  entered  as  Candidates;  and  the  Examina- 
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tions  were  held  at  110  oentres  for  boys,  and  96  for 
girls.  The  Colonies  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  for  encouraging  eduoation  and 
giving  it  a  right  direction.  The  teaching  lq  a  large 
number  of  schools  is  now  specially  arranged  to  suit 
these  Examinations;  Local  Boards  have  insti- 
tuted prizes  for  the  most  distinguished  candidates 
at  their  particular  centre  of  examination ;  one  Col- 
lege in  Cambridge  (St  John's)  offers  Sizarsbips, 
with  ^30  a  year  added,  to  the  best  candidates; 
statesmen  appear  at  public  meetings  to  distribute 
the  prizes  and  add  publicity  and  ecUU  to  the  success- 
ful exertions  of  the  youthful  candidates ;  and  formal 
notice  is  taken  of  the  Examinations  by  Regulations 
of  the  Councils  presiding  over  the  great  Profes- 
sions*. The  University  allows  students  who  have 
obtained  certificates  in  certain  branches  of  the 
Local  Examination  work,  to  become  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  and  to  be  excused 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  Previous  Examination. 
The  zeal  with  which  persons  interested  in  the 
education  of  girls  have  taken  up  the  Local  Exami- 


*  Students  who  have  passed  the  Cambridge  (or  Oxford) 
Examinations  are  exempted  by  the  General  Council  for 
Medical  Education  from  any  other  preliminary  examination; 
by  the  Commissioners  for  regulating  the  examination  of 
persons  proposing  to  enter  into  articles  of  clerkship  to 
attorneys  or  solicitors  from  any  further  examination  in 
general  studies ;  and  by  the  Inns  of  Court  from  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  for  persons  proposing  to  prepare  for  the 
Bar.    See  also  page  61. 
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nations  and  the  success  which  girls  have  achieved 
are  worthy  of  very  high  praise. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  these  Examinations 
supply  all  that  is  wanted  for  the  Schools  which  are 
within  their  scope.  They  cannot  do  all  that 
regular  inspection  might  do,  for  they  do  not  test 
actually  and  directly  the  teaching  throughout  the 
schools  which  send  pupils  to  them.  A  master  may 
choose  to  send  in  only  his  best  boys,  in  which  case 
it  might  be  urged  that  the  result  of  the  Examina- 
tions is  not  a  good  criterion  of  the  efficiency  of  tho 
schooL  High  honours  obtained  by  a  few  boys 
might  raise  a  suspicion  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
school  has  been  to  some  extent  neglected  while 
special  care  has  been  bestowed  on  a  few  of  the  best 
boys.  It  is  worth  while  to  consider  how  far  such 
objections  are  likely  to  correspond  to  facts. 

Inspection  is  not  precluded  by  the  present 
scheme.  On  the  contrary,  the  Local  Examinations 
Syndicate  are  authorised  to  entertain  applications 
for  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  persons  to 
examine  the  scholars  of  any  school  making  applica- 
tion and  to  report  to  the  Syndicate.  The  number 
of  schools  submitting  themselves  to  this  inspec- 
tion has  for  some  years  increased  as  rapidly  as 
the  number  of  the  candidates  for  the  Local  Examina- 
tions has  increased.  In  1881  between  70  and  80 
whole  schools  were  thus  examined,  with  an  aggre- 
gate number  of  students  little  if  at  all  short  of  the 
number  examined  at  the  last  Local  Examination. 

But  inspection  itself    does    not    answer    the 
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purpose  for  which  the  present  scheme  was  estab- 
lished, which  was  in  the  first  instance  to  improve 
rather  than  to  test.-  It  lacks  the  wide  competitioii 
throughout  England  which  is  so  important  a  feature 
of  the  Local  Examinations ;  it  lacks  the  publicity 
and  identity  of  test  which  shuts  out  local  jealousies; 
it  lacks  the  ^lat — whatever  that  may  be  worth— 
which  is  given  to  individual^  success  in  the  Local 
Examinations  by  the  publication  of  the  results  on 
the  part  of  the  University.  Li  the  Local  Exami- 
nation, boys  and  girls  from  all  parts  of  England  go 
in  to  the  same  Examination,  take  the  papers  at  the 
same  time,  have  the  same  examiners,  and  appear 
in  the  same  widely  disseminated  list  of  success. 
It  should  however  be  understood  that  masters  and 
parents  may  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  general 
efficiency  of  a  school  from  the  report  of  an  inspect- 
ing examiner  than  from  isolated  instances  of  suc- 
cess in  the  Local  Examinations. 

It  is  the  largeness  of  the  competition  which 
gives  such  a  value  to  the  Local  Examinations  as  a 
test  and  stimulus.  Boys  in  the  same  school  do  not 
easily  rise  far  above  their  comrades,  unless  in  some 
way  a  higher  standard  from  the  outside  is  brought 
plainly  before  them,  to  move  their  ambition  while 
it  shews  them  their  deficiencies.  And  now  that  so 
many  youths  of  promise  and  attainments  stop  short 
in  their  educational  course  without  seeking  to  find 
their  level  in  the  higher  lists  of  the  University,  it 
must  be  no  small  advantage  to  have  an  Examina- 
tion in  view  by  which  th^y  can  give  public  proof  of 
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their  training  and  abilities.  To  the  master  of  a 
school  the  Examinations  a£ford  an  opportunity  of 
(comparison  and  a  stimulus  to  exertion  of  which  the 
value  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  And,  what  in 
many  schools  is  of  importance  almost  if  not  quite 
as  great,  the  S/egulations  annually  issued  by  the 
Syndicate  provide  a  suitable  curriculum  of  study 
for  each  year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  schools  make  a 
rule  of  sending  in  not  picked  boys  but  whole 
classes,  and  these  have  in  several  cases  done  the 
best.  And  although  many  do  no  doubt  only  send 
in  a  few  boys,  this  does  not  of  necessity  imply  any 
detriment  to  the  boys  who  are  not  sent  in.  If  good 
candidates  are  sent  in,  the  master  must  be  capable 
of  teaching  well ;  and  if  good  candidates  are  fre- 
quently sent  in,  the  other  boys  must  be  well  taught, 
or  there  would  be  no  constant  supply  of  adequate 
material  for  the  special  training  to  take  effect  on. 
A  very  smaU  amount  of  experience  will  shew  a 
master  that  his  best  plan  is  to  train  the  younger 
boys  carefully,  in  readiness  for  future  years,  while 
he  gives  special  instruction  to  the  actual  candidates 
and  the  classes  of  which  they  are  members.  The 
staff  of  masters  is  usually  not  so  large  as  to  allow 
the  candidates  to  be  treated  in  many  of  the  subjects 
of  examination  as  a  class  apart.  The  system 
encourages  extra  attention  to  the  few  candidates, 
rather  than  neglect  of  the  many  who  are  not  candi- 
dates. 

In  laiger  schools  it  is  both  possible  and  desirable 
8.  o.  IX.  5 
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to  send  in  the  whole  of  thejpgher  classes  It  is  a 
better  test  of  the  teaching  ooth  for  the  teachers  and 
for  the  friends  of  the  candidates;  the  preparatLonfor 
the  Examination  is  more  easily  harmonized  with 
the  general  work  of  the  school ;  the  effect  on  all 
must  be  very  much  greater^  for  a  high  standard 
IS  thus  brou^t  fully  before  the  whole  school 
In  some  large  schools,  a  third  of  the  whole  school 
in  annually  sent  up  for  examinatioo.    ' 

In  smaller  schools,  few  as  the  number  of  boys 
sent  in  to  the  Examination  may  appear,  they  yet 
in  many  cases  practically  form  whole  classe&  And 
if  in  some  cases,  whether  of  large  schools  or  small, 
only  a  few  picked  boys  come  in,  this  may,  and 
often  does  imply  caution  on  the  part  of  the  masters 
rather  than  real  deficiency  of  general  teaching.  M 
the  Examinations  become  better  known  in  the 
school,  more  are  sent  to  try  their  chances,  and 
so  much  is  this  the  case  that  it  is  now  a  prominent 
question  with  examiners  and  others  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  send  in  idle  or  dull  boys,  with  the  great 
probability  of  failure,  because  they  happen  to  be 
in  the  same  class  as  other  candidates.  Until  the 
University  signifies  its  disapproval  of  the  practice 
of  sending  in  candidates  who  have  practically  no 
chance  of  passing — of  which  it  has  given  no  sign — 
the  arguments  are  in  favour  of  applying  the  stimulus 
to  every  boy  in  a  class.  Not  to  send  in  the  less  coto- 
petent  boys  is  to  abstain  from  applying  the  stimu- 
lus to  those  who  need  it  most.  In  the  cases  of  new 
centres,  and  of  schools  which  have  not  previously 
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sent  in  candidates,  it, frequently  happens  that  the 
work  of  the  candidates  is  very  decidedly  con- 
demned. The  lesson  thus  learned  is  not  forgotten, 
and  another  year  sees  an  improvement.  In  such 
cases  it  is  evident  that  the  University  has  acted 
wisely  in  admitting  all  candidates  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  probability  of  their  failure  or  success. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  here  that  many 
candidates  *who  fail  to  obtain  a  Certificate  pass 
with  much  credit  in  some  one  or  more  branches  of 
the  Examination,  and  so  far  achieve  a  considerable 
measure  of  success. 

The  recognition  accorded  to  the  Examinations 
is  now  such  that  if  a  school,  professing  to  educate 
any  class  of  boys  between  National  Schools  and 
those  regulated  by  the  studies  of  the  University, 
declines  to  send  in  candidates  for  examination,  it 
may  be  considered  either  strong  enough  to  do 
without  them,  or  weak  enough  to  dread  them. 
Many  schools  which  prepare  a  fair  proportion  of 
their  students  for  the  Universities  send  in  can- 
didates, and  of  late  years  some  of  the  very  highest 
honours  of  the  University,  both  classical  and  mathe- 
matical, have  been  carried  off  by  men  who  ob- 
tained their  first  successes  years  ago  as  Junior 
candidates  in  the  Local  Examinations. 

The  labour  of  conducting  the  Examination  is  so 
great  that  the  University  is  hardly  justified  in 
continuing  the  work  unless  some  clear  and  direct 
gain  to  its  highest  interests  can  be  shewn.  The 
work  is  very  properly  kept  as  much  as  possible 

5—2 
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in  the  hands  of  the  residents,  and  they  have  abeady 
enough  work  to  do  in  Cambridge  without  seeking 
work  of  a  very  laborious  character  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Something  is  wanted  to  make 
the  Examinations  more  directly  feeders  to  the  Uni- 
versity. This  will  be  best  supplied  by  the  offer 
on  the  part  of  Colleges  of  exhibitions  to  be  awarded 
by  the  results  of  the  Examination.  Worcester  and 
Balliol,  Oxford,  have  for  some  years  given  such 
prizes,  and  the  authorities  report  very  well  of  the 
material  thus  obtained.  St  John's  has  set  the 
example  in  Cambridge  by  the  offer  of  two  Sizarships 
in  each  of  the  next  three  years,  with  £30  added  to 
each  for  two  years.  Further  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion would  completje  the  link  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  a  very  large  class  of  the  community 
now  almost  entirely  outside  its  pale.  The  history 
of  the  country  for  centuries  makes  it  clear  that  in 
this  class  are  to  be  found  intellects  of  the  most 
robust  character  and  material  in  all  ways  most 
valuable  to  the  University.  If  properly  supported, 
the  Local  Examinations  will  more  and  more  increase 
the  area  from  which  able  men  are  drawn  to  Cam- 
bridge. 

An  opinion  has  been  expressed  in  public  dis- 
cussions, outside  the  University,  in  favour  of  a 
recognition  of  these  Examinations  by  the  State. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  all  schools  not  under 
Government  Inspection,  and  not  of  the  highest 
grade,  should  be  compelled  to  present  a  certain 
proportion  of  boys  of  certain  ages.     It  is  doubtful 
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whether  the  work  thus  suggested  would  be  fairly 
the  function  of  the  University,  and  it  is  also 
doubtful  whether  if  such  a  requirement  were  made 
suddenly  the  Universities  combined  could  support 
the  strain.  Still,  if  public  opinion  points  unmis- 
takably in  this  direction,  and  matters  do  not  pro- 
gress too  rapidly,  the  University  hsis  resources  from 
which  to  meet  the  demand.  Non-resident  members 
would  be  called  in  to  the  assistance  of  the  residents 
in  increased  proportion,  and  an  able  and  experienced 
staff  would  be  formed  without  serious  difficulty. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  great 
difficulty  now  found  in  obtaining  teachers  for 
elementary  schools  under  the  increased  demands  of 
the  Education  Department,  the  University  Senior 
Certificate  should,  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  qualifi- 
cation so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction is  concerned. 

The  University  has  shewn  its  wiUingness  to 
respond  to  a  reasonable  demand  from  the  outside 
for  an  extension  of  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  by 
establishing  (February,  1882)  an  additional  Exami- 
nation in  September,  in  subjects  the  same  as  those 
for  the  following  December,  for  the  special  con- 
venience of  persons  who  desire  to  register  as 
Medical  Students  early  in  October.  It  is  expected 
that  many  persons  who  intend  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity at  Michaelmas  wiU  take  this  opportunity 
of  obtaining  exemption  from  the  Previous  Exami- 
nation. 

It  has  been  objected  by  the  Schools  Enquiry 
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Commissioners  that  these  Examinations  are  ex- 
pensive. This  means  little  more  than  that  the 
expense  is  felt  directly  by  the  individuals  concerned, 
instead  of  appearing  as  an  item  in  the  estimates 
laid  before  Parliament.  Government  Inspection 
would  be  found  expensive  if  payment  for  it  were 
levied  directly  from  the  schools;  and  no  Govern- 
ment Office  could  do  the  work  done  by  the 
Cambridge  Syndicate  at  nearly  so  little  cost  The 
Scheme  is  self-supportrng  and  nothing  more  than 
safely  self-supporting.  A  reduction  of  the  fee  of 
each  Candidate  by  only  one  shilling  would  convert 
the  surplus  into  a  deficit,  and  the  University  has  no 
fund  from  which  the  scheme  could  be  subsidised 
if  it  proved  financially  a  failure.  One  great  advan- 
tage of  the  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
aminers have  other  employments  and  only  undertake 
the  work  of  examination  for  three  or  four  weeks 
in  vacation.  A  system  which  paid  annual  salaries 
to  permanent  examiners  with  no  other  employment 
would  be  much  more  costly. 

The  Regulations  for  the  Examinations  may  al- 
ways be  obtained  free  from  the  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  B.D.,  St  Catharine's  College. 
They  are  generally  issued  twelve  months  before  the 
Examination,  which  at  present  takes  place  in  the 
second  or  third  week  in  December  so  as  to  be 
completed  before  Christmas.  As  soon  as  possible 
after  the  Examination,  Class  Lists  are  published, 
and  at  a  later  period  a  Report,  with  Tables  which 
shew  exactly  in  what  subjects  each  candidate  satis- 
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fied  the  examiners  and  in  what  suhjects  he  failed. 
A  book  containing  the  Examination  Papers  of  the 
previous  month  is  published  in  January  and  is  a 
valuable  guide  in  preparing  for  a  future  Exami- 
nation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Begulations  that 
the  University  has  not  sought  to  impose  one  pre- 
cise course  of  work  upon  all  schools  and  scholars, 
but  has  left  a  large  field  for  the  choice  of  master 
and  pupiL  Indeed  the  scheme  was  not  drawn 
up  from  an  a  'priori  view  of  what  schools  ought 
to  teach,  upon  which  point  opinions  might  vary, 
but  it  accepted  the  subjects  now  actually  taught 
in  the  schools,  and  confined  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  passing  to  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
of  education  with  the  addition  of  two  or  three 
special  subjects.  The  difficult  question  of  Theology 
has  been  treated  in  a  way  which  may  fairly  claim 
the  merit  of  complete  success.  The  scheme  avoids 
making  examination  in  Church  formularies  neces- 
sary for  any  candidate,  by  giving  alternatives 
for  the  Church  Catechism  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Further,  it  allows  any  parent 
or  guardian  to  withdraw  a  student  from  the 
Theological  part  altogether  by  simply  signing 
a  printed  "form  of  objection."  The  proportion 
of  the  candidates  thus  withdrawn  is  very  small 
indeed.  The  Oxford  scheme  originally  made  the 
Prayer-book  an  essential  part  of  the  Examina- 
tion, and  did  not  permit  the  Theological  part  of  the 
Examination  to  have  any  weight  in  arranging  the 
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order  and  classes  of  successful  candidates :  but  the 
number  of  those  who  declined  the  Theological  part 
of  the  Examination  was  so  large  (viz.  36  per  cent), 
that  the  scheme  was  afterwards  approximated  to 
the  Cambridge  plan.  The  Cambridge  Syndicate 
has  taken  the  further  step  of  allowing  Candidates 
to  obtain  marks  by  passing  in  the  Old  Testament 
alone,  to  meet  the  case  of  Jews,  or  in  the  New 
Testament  alone. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  point  out  the  mam 
differences  between  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Bchemes,  and  to  say  a  few  words  on  some  of  them. 
Oxford  confers  on  those  who  pass  the  Senior  Ex- 
amination the  title  of  Associate  in  Arts,  and  on 
the  Juniors  merely  a  certificate ;  Cambridge  gives 
a  certificate  only  to  both  classes.  Oxford  does  not 
set  special  books  in  languages  for  the  Senior  Ex- 
amination; Cambridge  does,  but  adds  also  some 
passages  from  books  other  than  those  set,  and 
rejects  all  who  do  not  satisfy  the  examiners  in 
this  part  of  the  examination  in  a  language. 
Cambridge  also  refuses  to  grant  the  "mark  of 
distinction"  in  a  language  to  any  candidate  who 
does  not  shew  fair  proficiency  in  translating  from 
English  into  the  language :  and  in  all  probability 
Oxford  has  in  practice  the  same  rule.  Oxford 
requires  all  candidates  to  pass  in  a  language  or 
a  science;  Cambridge  leaves  it  possible  for  a  Junior 
candidate  to  obtain  a  certificate  by  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  Preliminary  Subjects,  with  Ee- 
ligious  Knowledge,  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  English 
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History,  and  Geography,  i.e.  the  material  of  what 
is  called  an  "English  education,"  but  it  gives 
to  such  candidates  a  certificate  of  an  inferior 
character. 

The  question  of  granting  the  title  of  A.A.  or 
A.C.,  Associate  in  Arts,  or  Associate  of  Cambridge, 
was  fully  discussed  at  the  time  when  the  Examina- 
tions were  being  instituted.  The  decision  of  Cam- 
bridge not  to  grant  such  a  title  put  an  end  to  the 
proposal  that  the  two  Universities  should  act  in 
concert  in  conducting  Local  Examinations.  The 
unwillingness  to  grant  a  quasi-title  of  degree,  and 
to  grant  it  to  a  student  who  has  never  personally 
come  under  the  eye  of  the  University  or  given  any 
proofs  of  moral  character  and  conduct,  seems  neither 
unnatural  nor  unwise.  Students  who  have  passed 
the  Cambridge  Examination  are  at  liberty  to  use 
any  letters  they  please  after  their  name  to  signify 
the  fact,  such  as  C.S.C,  Certificated  Student,  Camfi- 
hridge,  but  the  University  has  shewn  no  signs  of 
reconsidering  its  decision  not  to  authorise  any  such 
form.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of 
Senior  candidates  examined  by  Oxford  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  Juniors  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  proportion  in  the  Cambridge  Examination, 
and  the  grant  of  the  title  A.  A.  is  usually  given  as 
one  reason  for  this  excess. 

Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  wisdom  of  giving 
special  books  in  French,  Grerman,  Latin  and  Greek 
for  the  examination  of  students  some  of  whom  are 
close  upon  eighteen  years  of  age.    On  the  one  hand, 
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there  is  a  fear  that  masters  may  take  more  pains 
to  teach  such  students  the  translation  of  a  special 
book  than  to  teach  them  broadly  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written.  On  the  other  hand,  more 
precise  and  accurate  knowledge  is  to  be  looked  for 
when  the  attention  is  con£uied  to  one  or  two  books 
for  the  special  purposes  of  the  Examination,  and  it 
is  probable  that  a  higher  standard  of  actual  pro- 
ficiency may  be  expected  and  maintained.  On  tlie 
whole,  it  is  perhaps  well  that  the  two  systems 
should  both  continue  to  receive  recognition  as  at 
present. 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  Oxford  certiEcate  is 
worth  more  than  the  Cambridge  certificate,"  because 
Oxford  requires  Junior  Candidates  to  pass  in  a  lan- 
guage or  in  a  science.  But  a  certificate  is  worUi 
exactly  what  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it.  A  Cam- 
bridge certificate  which  includes  among  other  sub- 
jects a  language  or  a  science  will  compare  on  equal 
terms  with  an  Oxford  certificate  testifying  to  ac- 
quirements in  the  same  branches  of  study.  A 
Cambridge  certificate  which  does  not  include  a 
language  or  a  science  cannot  be — so  far  as  that 
special  deficiency  is  concerned — ^as  good  as  an  Oxford 
certificate,  which  cannot  have  such  a  deficiency. 
This  difierence  of  standard  would  be  serious  if 
many  candidates  attempted  to  avail  themselves  of 
it  by  omitting  from  their  education  all  training  in 
language  or  scienca  But  the  number  of  those  who 
enter  for  neither  is  very  small,  and  there  is  no 
proof  that  any  of  these  have  had  no  teaching  what- 
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ever  in  language  or  science.  Some  years  ago,  when 
a  calculation  was  made,  about  60  candidates  out  of 
2,200  entered  neither  for  language  nor  for  science. 
In  December,  1881,  out  of  2,237  Junior  boys  and 
1,144  Junior  girls  who  obtained  Certificates,  only 
119  boys  and  53  girls  obtained  the  lowest  grade 
of  certificate,  for  English  subjects  only;  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  these  were  examined  in 
language  or  science  but  failed.  Thus  the  Cambridge 
system  does  not  appear  to  have  the  effect  of  tempt- 
ing candidates  to  neglect  the  study  of  language 
or  science  or  both,  while  it  does  admit  to  the 
advantages  of  competition  and  comparison  the 
better  pupils  of  schools  which  only  aim  at  a 
complete  "English  education."  Schools  are  thus 
brought  within  the  influence  of  the  University 
which  would  otherwise  be  entirely  beyond  the  pale. 


It  was  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  girls  have 
been  admitted  to  these  Examinations  since  1865, 
and  have  in  many  cases  achieved  great  success. 
The  number  of  these  candidates  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  number  of  the  boys,  and  in 
December,  1881,  two-fifths  of  the  whole  number 
of  candidates  entered  were  girls.  Girls  have  more 
recently  been  admitted  to  the  Oxford  examinations 
also.  Cambridge  leaves  it  to  the  girls  or  their 
parents  to  decide  whether  their  names  shall  be 
published  or  not  in  the  Class  lists,  Oxford  makes 
no  diffisrence  between  girls  and  boys. 
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HIGHER  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 


In  1869,  the  Local  Examinations  Syndicate 
instituted  an  annual  Examination  for  Women  above 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  There  were  three  classes 
of  students  to  whom  such  an  examination  would 
evidently  be  a  boon,  while  all  would  be  guided  in 
their  studies  and  incited  to  regular  work.  Those 
who  intended  to  become  governesses  and  could 
obtain  the  certificate  of  the  University  would 
enter  their  profession  with  a  very  valuable  intro- 
duction. Those  who,  having  no  such  intention, 
were  unwilling  to  cease  to  be  students  when  they 
left  school  or  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
governess,  would  have  an  object  for  which  to 
work,  something  to  save  them  from  falling  into 
desultory  habits  of  reading.  And  in  many  cases 
where  direct  education  had  not  ceased  at  eighteen, 
the  highest  part  of  a  young  woman's  education 
could  be  tested  by  such  an  examination,  when  she 
could  no  longer  be  admitted  to  the  Local  Examina- 
tions on  account  of  her  age.  This  examination 
has  made  very  satisfactory  progress.  Already  the 
Cambridge  certificate  is  of  great  and  recognised 
value  to  governesses  and  teachers,  while  the  careful 
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training  the  candidates  must  have  gone  through 
cannot  but  have  a  happy  eflfect  upon  the  educa- 
tional character  of  the  instruction  they  give.  It 
-was  found  some  years  ago,  when  enquiry  was 
made,  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  of  candidates  were  engaged  in  tuition  or 
were  preparing  for  that  profession,  so  that  the 
Examination  has  large  uses  beyond  that  of  training 
and  certificating  teaiem  The  number  of  entri^ 
on  the  last  occasion  was  871. 

The  Examination  for  Women  has  been  opened 
to  Men  above  18  years  of  age.  The  original 
purpose  of  this  extension,  the  importance  of  which 
may  prove  to  be  great,  was  to  further  and  simplify 
the  work  of  the  new  Syndicate  to  whose  care  the 
establishment  of  courses  of  Lectures  in  populous 
places  was  committed^  a  work  now  combined  with 
that  of  the  Local  Examinations  Syndicate.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  effects  of  the  step 
may  reach  much  further  than  this.  Schoolmasters 
who  have  no  University  degree,  will  naturally  seek 
to  obtain  the  certificate  of  having  passed  the 
Higher  Local  Examination.  Others  who  by 
making  some  sacrifice  could  give  the  necessary 
time  for  residence  for  a  degree,  wiU  have  a  reliable 
means  of  testing  their  powers  before  entering  the 
University.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Examina- 
tion may  lead  in  some  cases  to  the  discovery  of 
abilities  of  a  high  order  among  those  who  without 
such  encouragement  would  not  have  thought  of  a 
University  course.     The    published    Regulations 
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shew  that  the  Examination  embraces  a  verj  large 
number  of  subjects  of  study,  among  which  a  free 
choice  is  given  to  candidates,  while  a  reference  to 
the  Book  of  Examination  Papers  will  shew  that 
the  subjects  must  be  prepared  in  an  intelligent  and 
thorough  manner.  A  high  standard  is  maintained 
by  the  Examiners. 

LOCAL  LECTURES, 

A  Syndicate,  appointed  to  arrange  Courses  of 
Lectures  in  populous  towns  and  to  provide 
lecturers,  has  been  combined  with  the  Local 
Examinations  Syndicate.  Particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  B.D.,  St 
Catharine's  College.  The  work  done  in  the  few 
last  years  in  this  branch  has  been  of  a  very 
important  character  and  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment in  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  and  elsewhere,  of 
local  Colleges  on  a  large  scale.  By  the  New 
Statutes  of  the  University,  such  Colleges  can  be 
affiliated  to  the  University  on  terms  highly 
advantageous  to  their  studenta 

OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  BOARD. 

A  Syndicate  has  been  appointed  to  conduct, 
in  concert  with  the  University  of  Oxford,  the 
Lispection  and  Examination  of  highest  grade 
Schools,  both  boys  and  girls.  Particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  E.  J.  Gross,  Esq.,  M.A,  Caius 
College. 
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TEAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

A  Syndicate  has  been  appointed  to  encourage 
the  study  of  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice, 
of  Education.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
O.  Browning,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Kings  College. 
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BjthaYeirBoy.  J.  J.  StewartPerowne,  D.D.  8to.  Yol.  1. 4th  Bditioi 
l&u    YoLU.  4th  Edit,  lec 

Abri^ed  lor  Schools.     3rd  Edition.    Crown  8yo.     lOt.  6d 

History  of  the  Articles  of  RellgiQii.    By  C.  H.  Haidwiok.    dzt 

Edition.    PostSro.    5s. 

History  of  the  Creeds.  By  J.  B.  Lnmby,  B.D.  2nd  Edition 
Orown  Sto.    ?•,  9d» 

Pearson  an  the  Creed.    Carefully  printed  from  an  early  edition 

With  AnaljBis  and  Index  by  E.  Walford,  MJl.    PertSvo.    <«.    • 

An  Hlstorioal  and  Szplanatory  Treatise  on  the  Book  of 

Common  Prajor.    Bj  Be?.  W.  O.  Homphiy,  B.D.    0th  Edition,  onlaiged. 
Small  post  8to.    4«.6d. 

Tito  New  Table  of  liesscnaSjqplaiiied.  ByBer.W.G.Hnmpbi^f 

B.D.    Fcap.    U.  6d, 

A  Commentary  on  the  Ooap^  for  the  Stmdays  and  other  Hoty 

Days  of  the  Christian  Tear.    By  Ber.  W.  Denton,  AM.    Now  Bditioi:. 
8  Tols.  8vo.    549.    6old  iqparately. 

Commentary  on  the  Epistles  for  the  Sundays  and  other  Holy 

Days  of  the  Christian  Year.   Bj  Eor.  W.  Denton,  A.M.  2t«I3.   36>.  SoU 
separately. 

Commentary  on  the  Aots.    By  Bey.  TV.  Benton,  A.M.    YoI.L 
8to.   18«.   Yol.  n*   14«. 

If otes  on  the  Catechism.    By  Bev.  Canon  Barry,  I) J).    6th  Edit. 
Feap.    Sc 

Cateohetloal  Hints  and  Helps.    By  Bey.  £.  J.  Boyce,  M.A.   4ih 
Edition/ revised.    J^iKp,   daed. 

Examination  Papers  on  Beligioas  Instriiotion.    By  Bey.  £.  J. 
Boyce.    Bewed.    ls.6d.  ' 

Chnroh  Te^l4fift  t»  the  ^pUuroh's  ChfWbren.    Aft  Ss^tioo  I 

of  the  (Qateohism.    By  the  Ber.  P.  W.  Haxper.    8q.  foap.  2b.  | 

The  Winton  Church  Catechist    Questions  and  Answers  on  tbl 

Teaching  of  the  Charoh  Catechism.    By  the  late  Ber.  J.  8*  B.  IfoanQr 
LL.D.    8rd  Edition.    Cloth,  3s.;  or  in  Four  Parts,  sewed. 

The  Churoh  Teaoher'ii  Manual  of  Christian  Instruction. 

Ber.  M.  F.  Sadler.    2lBt-1%oa8aad.    %.  6d. 

Short  Explanation  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the 

tisn  Tear,  with  Qnoitions.    Boyal  82mo.    2s.  6d.;  oalf,  4t.  6d. 

Butler's  Analojgy  of  Religion;  with  Introduction  and  Index  b| 

Bev.  Dr.  8teere.    Kew  Edition.    Fcap.    Ss.  64, ' 
Three  Sermons  on  Human  Nature,  and  Dissertatioo 

Virtue.    By  W.  Whewell,  D.D.    4th  Edition.    Fcap.8T0.    2a.  6i 


Edueationai  Works,  16 

U  —' 

*'^Ije<Jturefi'ott  the  S^stor^r  tk  Moral  PMeJw^hy  in  England.   ^ 

W.  Whewell,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.    8s. 

^i^S6nt'8  CkMc^identarj  on  IhternatiottA  Law.  ^  J.  T.  AMy, 

!^^"         LL.D.    New  and  Cheap  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    lOs.  6d. 

' ,  A  Manual  of  the  lUM^&iuk  CSril  Ijaw.    ly  G.  Leciping^^H,  IiIi.B. 

a  gvo.     128.        ' 


%  FOREION   CLASSICS, 

,i  A  series  for  lue  in  Schools^  with  ^itglish  NoUs,  graTomaMeal  and 


\K 


eai^pilmwiov(i^(iKdrtndetiniff^of4if^^  : 

'i  r       .  Fc6f,  8tfo.  ; 

Or  tlie  Lager,  a&d  Piooc^osvlai,  Zs*  6d.    WalWnsteaa's  Tod,  3<.  6d. 

Maid  of  Orleans.    By  Dr.  W.  Wagner^    3«.  6<?. 

Maria  Scitlirt.    By  Y.  Easfner.    9^. 

,^  •0O0Uie'tl  ^TfiuCnA  a&d   DoKothei:      By  fi.  Ben,  M.A.,  «i4 

"  German  fialfedB,  from  tJhland,  Goethe,  and  Schiller. .  By  d.  L. 

Bielefeld.    S^d  Edition.    3s«e«. 

^  dharlei  m,  par  Voitaire.    By  L.  Direy.    4iii  Edilaon,    3«.  64. 
AvezitixMs  4»  TM^maqvo,  par  Fto^lon.    By  G.  J.  Deliile.   ^n4 

^!  Edition.    48.  6d. 

'    Beleot  Fftlftfea  oij<ft  Pqjtaiiie.  By  F.  E.  A.  Gasc.  14th  EdStionr  8». 
,   Piodola,  by  X.  B^^aiaime..  By  Pr^Dabno.  lUh  Thouewod.  ^s,  6i. 


P^EHCH  CLASS-BOOKS. 

Twenty  Lessons  in  French.  With  Yoeabolary,  giying  the  Pro- 
,   jiumpifttfpa.    py  W.  Bpdtme*.    Podt  S^tj.    M   -  ?  J^ 

French  Grammar  for  Public  Schools.  By  Bev.  A.  0.  Clapin»  M.A. 
.    Eo•c^^T4>»  ^tlv^tloo,  remUed.  d8.j6d. 

French  Primer.    By  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin,  M.A.    Fcap.  Svo.  4th  Edit. 

Primer  of  Fre|U3^^^fti3o^||:k^j[I^V4A<^'^  Ecap.  Svo.  Is, 

Le  Nouveau*  Tr^spr;  or,  Fr^ch  Student's  Companion,  „By 
.    M.B.8i    mh tuition.    tV»p.  8ye.   ^.6d.^ 

F.  lE.  A.  -ftAB^S^S  fBENOH  GOUftSE. 
IlrBt  Frex^ch  Bopk.    Fcap  Svo^  7j5th  Tl^otisAnd,    Is,  M, 
IJtooond  !E4^ii^  Botfk.*  :'37%  Thousa^tt;  ~  Fcap.  Svo.    2^.  64* 


to  Fust  and.  Second  Frepph  Books.    Fea^^  8yo^    3«.  64. 
French  X^bles  fbrBeginnerSj  in  Prose,  with  trrdesc;  14thThpusand» 

SeleQt  Fables  of  L^TFpntaine.^   New  .^di^h.  ^^cap.  Svo.    df . 
WtmixeB  Amtmantes  %i  Instiraefthres.    With  notes.    14th  Thou. 

sand.    Foap.  Svo.    28.  6d. 


14  Qeorgt  Bell  and  Sana' 

Vraotioal  GKiide  to  Modam  Txemc^  Oomrea^atloii.  12th  Thou 

■and.    Foap.  8vo.    2l.  6d. 

I^noh  Poetry  for  the  Youaf.  With  Notes.   ithEditioB.    Fcap 
if«lffi>le  for  Treneh  Proie  Ckanpo^ttlMi ;  or,  Meotione  fron 

the  best  BngUflh  Proae  Writen.     15th  Thousand.     Foap.  8to.    U,  6d. 
Ki&j,  6s. 

Froeateture  Oontemporalnfl.    With  Notes.     8to.     6th  Edition, 

reyised.    5s. 

Le  Petit  Oompagnon;  a  French  Talk-Book  for  Little  Children. 
lOth  UMBMiid.    lenM.   SB.6d. 

An  Improved  Hodem  Foeket  Dftottonarj  of  the  Fieneh  and 

English  Langnages.    80th  Thootaad*  tdth  Additions.    16mo.  Cloth,    it. 
Also  in  2  Tols.,  in  neat  leatherette,  5s. 

iCodem  Frendh-Bniflleh  and  BngUi^-FNSioli  IMotionary.    2nd 
Edition,  revind.    In  1  toL  Us.  6d.  (formetty  t  ti^  2Ss.) 

GOMBEBTS  FBENOH  PBAMA. 


Being  a  Selection  <rf  the  beet  Tragediee  and  Cmnediea  of  Moli^ 

Racine,   Oomeille,  and  Yoltaire.     With  Anraments  and  Kotee  bj  A. 
Oombert.    New  Edition,  revised  by  F.  B.  ▲.  Gaao,    Fcap.  8to.    Is.  Mcfa; 

MOLUEKX :— Le  Misanthrope.  L'Avare.  Le  Bonrgeois  CKmtiThomme.  Le 
Tartnffe.  Le  Kalade  Imaginaire.  Les  Femmes  Barantes.  Les  Fonrberisi 
d0  Boapin.  Les  Prfcieoses  RiiBeiiles.  L'Boole  das  Wammm.  L'Eoole  das 
Maris.    Le  MMeoin  malgrtf  Lni. 

Bacivb  :— niMre.  Esther.  Athalie.  Ii^iig^i^  Les  Plaideon.  Is 
ThAoIde;  or,  Les  Fr^res  Bmiemis.    Andromaipie.    Brttanniens. 

P.  CoavsiLLS:~LeGid.    Horaee.    Oima.    Fio^yeaete. 

YoLTAiKs ;— Zaire. 


GERMAN  CLASS-BOOKS. 

Sffateriali  for  German  Prose  Oompoaition.    By  Dr  Bnchheim. 

TthXdition    Toacf,    U,9d.    tjaj,3». 

A  German  Grammar  lor  Pablle  Sobods.     By  the  Ber.  A.  G. 
Clapi&and  F.  Holl  MfiUer.    2nd  Edition.    l\oap.    2i.6d. 

Kotaebue's  Der  Gefiuigene.  With  Notes  by  Dr.  W.Stzomberg.  If. 


ENGLISH   CLASS-BOOKS. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  English  Language.  By  Prof.  Jas.  Eadlej, 

LL.D.,  of  Tale  OoUege.    Foap.  8yo.    Is. 

The  Elements  of  the  SngUah  Language.    By  E.  Adams,  PhJ). 

18th  Edition.    Postdro.    4s.  ed. 
The    Rudiments  of  English  Grammar  and   Analysis.    By 

B.  Adams,  Ph.D.    8th  Edition.    Foap.  8to.    2<. 

By  0.  P.  Mason,  Fellow  of  Univ.  Coll.  Lpndon- 
SMrst  Notions  of  Grammar  for  Young  Learners.    Fcap.  8vo. 

lOth  Thousand.    Cloth,    8d 

First  Steps  In  English  Grammar  for  Junior  Classes.    Denay 

18mo.    Xow  Edition.    1*.  '■ 


JBducaMonal  Works.  16 

OutliiiM  of  Sn^lish  Gh^ambiAr  for  the  «tM'of  SntAik  €laMdS. 

26tli  Thonsand.    Grown  8to.    2r, 

Cngllsli   Orammar,  iacluding   (he   l^rinoiples  of  Oranunatieal 

AnalFsiB.    24tli  Edition.    77th '^ousand.    GrorniSTO.    Ss.  6<2. 

A  SJoLOrter  English  Grammar,  with  (K)pi0ti8  fixercises.    dth  Thoxk- 

sand.    Crown  Sto.    98.  6d. 

"EnffUih.  Grammar  Fractioe,  being  the  Exetdses  separately.    It. 
Edited  for  MiddU-Ciats  fixamimtiom^ 

With  Kotes  on  the  Analysis  and  Parsi^,  and  lUplanatory  Bemarks. 

MUton's  ParacUse  Lost,  Boc^  I.   With  Xafe.   did  Edit.   Post  Bto. 

2a. 
Book  H.    With  Life.    2nd  Edit.    Post  &vo.    2$* 

Bookm.    With  Life.    PostSvo.    2*. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Ylllage.    With  Life.    PostBvo.    1<.  6<2. 

Cowper's  Task,  Book  n.    With  Life.    Post  8vo.    2*. 

Thomson's  Spring,    With  Life.    Post  8yo,    ^^ 

Winter.    With  Life.    PostBvo.    2^. 


Practical  Hints  on  Teaching.  By  Bev.  J.  Menet,  M.A.  5th  EdH* 
Crown  9TO.«loth,  is.  «d.;  paper,  Ss. 

Test  Lessons  in  Dictation.    2nd  Edition.    Paper  cover,  It,  6d. 

Questions  for  Examinations  in  :p:nglish  Literature.    By  B^. 
W.  W.  ^oat,  Prbf.  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Cambridge  tTniretsitr.    2s.  M. 

Drawing  Copies.    By  P.  H.  Delamotte.    Oblong  8vo.  12s.    Soli 
also  in  ^rte  at  1«.  each. 

Poetry  for  the  School-room.    New  Edition.    Pcap.  Bvo.    Is.  6<!. 

Oeograi^ical  Text-Book;  a  Practical  Geography,    By  M.  E.  d. 

lihtto.    &. 

The  Blank  MapidoMti|iMlian)tel7»4to.   ^.^^ImtxUL 

L^m^dm^B  {Mn.)  SnibrtiUnteg  Mtt^oMltft  N^w4NtitR)ti.  lUvtoed 

by.  W.  S.  Datti^,  JP.LA    fli.  ^  .  ^      .     .      , 
y^  Handbook  of  Boti^oy*    "^ew  fiditiqa»  gEeattar  eolaxged  4^ 

I).  Woostor.    Fcap.    2e.  6d.    . 

The  Botanist's  Pocket-Book.    With  a  cc^ipns  Index,    By  W.  B. 
Hayward.    3rd  Edit,  revised.    CfOwnSvo.   CSotli  limp.   4«.6<i. 

Experimental  tJhemistry,  fotmded  on  the  Work  of  Dr.  StSokhardt. 

By  C.  W.  Heaton.    Pj8«t  Sra.    ^  . 
Double  Entry  Elucidated.    By  B.  W.  Foster.    12th  Edit.   4ta 

3«.  6d. 

A  New  Manual  of  Book-keeping. '  By  P.  Crellin,  Accountant 


7     •■ 
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16       Oeorge  Bell  »nd  Sena'  Edueational  Works. 


/ 


s 
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'BMxt%  8obool^B«ok8*     la  Simplfi  Iiaogfiage,  Triih  nnmecoos 
IllaitrAtioiis.    BoyallGmo. 

Spbool  Prixaor.  (ht'-School  Reader.  Bj  J.  TilXe^rd.  Is.— Poetry  Book 
fot  Bcdioota.  iJ.'-The  Life  of  Josepb.  !«.— The  6criptttre  Parables.  Bf  the 
Rer.  J.  E.  darke.  U.— The  Sortptore  Minwles.  By  tbe  Rev.  J.  B.  Obrte. 
V  Ifr-rf^  Vew  Teetameaife  Histoiy.  Bj  the  Bey.  J.  a.  Wood,  M  JL  U-Tk 
'7J  OWTeetMiientHiitorT.  By  the  Rer.  J.  O.  WoodLM.A.  U— The  Story  of 
f^  Bonyma'e  mgrim'i  rronrreae.  l<.~The  Life  of  C&rbtopher  Oolombiu.  By 
•^ /^      0fbnuiOzomptoiu    ^u^'iXutJMa^iVjKc^ixilaXlBtet^    By SaraJh Oromptoo.  !<• 

7)       BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 

^,    I  In  8  vols.    Limp  doth,  6(2.  each. 

■  '    '  ^S^  Oat -and  the  Hen;  Sam  and  his  Dog  Red-1^;  Bob  and  Tom  Lee;  A 

Wreck The  New-bom  liamb ;  Roeetrood  Bo^ :  Poor  Fan ;  Wise  D<» The 

Three  Monkeys-^^^-StMr  ef  a  43a«,  told  by  Bertielf    ■  The  Blind  Boy ;  The  Vote 
Girl ;  A  New  Tale  of  Balpes  in  a  Wpod^ — The  Deyand  the  Knight ;  The  Hew 

Bank-note ;  The  Royal  Vwt ;  A  King's  Walk  on  a  Whiter*8  Day Queen  Bee 

and  BnBy  Bee-— OuU'i  Oragp  a  Story  of  the  Sea. 

Pirat  Book  of  Geography.    By  C.  A.  Johns.    Is. 


BELL'S   READING-BOOKS. 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  PAROCHIAL  LIBRARIES. 

The  popularity  which  the  '  Books  for  Tonng  Readers '  have  attained  ii 

a  snfficient  proof  that  teachers  and  pupils  alike  ai^rove  of  the  use  <rf  inter- 

cstinff  ftories,  with  a  simple  plot  in  place  of  the  dry  combination  of  letters  and 

iyUaJt)le«»  ms^Ung  no  impreaeion  cm  the  mind*  of  which  elemmitazy  reading- 

'boOKs  genenmy  consist. 

The  Publishers  have  therefore  thonglit  It  adylaalAefo  extend  theappIiDaboii 

of  this  principle  to  booki  adapted  for  more  advanced  readers. 

r  'Now  Beady.    Post  Svo»    Strongly  hound. 

ifastennto.  Beady.    By  Captain  Marzyat,  B.N.    U.  6^ 
Tho  Settlers  in  Canada.    By  Captain  Marzyat,  B.N.    Is,  6^. 
j^arablei  from  Nature.    (Selected.) '  by  Mrs.  Gatty.    1;. 
Friendf  in  ;E\ir  and  Featberf .    pyGwyn&yn.    Is, 
ftobinson  Crusoe.    Is,  6<f. 

Andersen's  Danish  fFaies.    (Selected:)   ^  %  Bell,  M.A.    Is. 
Southey'sXiifisof.Helaao^    (Abndged.)    1%  ^ 
HMnin's  fitonnan  T>aiei^.  XM^sled./^  liy  ]@,  iPell^  M;A^  U. 
Idfe  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  wiUi  fflapl^  and  Hans*    I«. 
ttariet  or;a]imp8edofLlfeinFrteoe.    ByA.B.EIli^    It, 
Boetry  ^or  Boys.    By  D.  Mump.    Is, 
Edgeworth's  stales  ;  a  flection..    Is, 
(j^r^at.Sn^lis^^ ;  ^hort  XiiYe9  for  Young  Children.    Is, 

Others  in  FnpcuraitiMm,  - 

c'l     .    ;  ..  .   •  ' 
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